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ernment, and one that pertains particularly to the conduct of foreign 
policy in such a system, was made during the time of George Wash- 
ington by that famous pessimist —turned optimist for the moment — Fisher 
Ames of Massachusetts. He once remarked that “a monarchy is like a 
merchant vessel. It sails the seas proudly, but if it strikes a rock it will sink. 


A PERTINENT observation relating to the nature of democratic gov- 


A republic, however, is like a raft. It will never sink in any sea — but your 
feet are always wet.” 


Perhaps some of us who have developed acute acrophobia as a result 
of Mr. John Foster Dulles’ too frequent approaches to brinks and other 
precipices can take a little cold and salty comfort from the Ames analogy, 
the last sentence of which describes Mr. Dulles’ customary condition with 
disturbing accuracy. 

The American people have been exposed to so much superficial ha- 
ranguing about the nature of foreign policy and diplomacy that any attempt 
to reduce the subject to its essentials should be of some value. It is my 
purpose here to examine very briefly the basics of international relations, 
and to note the special problems of making and executing foreign policy 
in the United States. I shall then proceed to a brief analysis of American 
policies in the years between 1947 and 1956, looking first at the Truman 
period, then drawing some comparisons between the Eisenhower-Dulles 
policies and those of the previous administration. My major objective is to 
analyze the modification in external Soviet tactics that has taken place since 
Stalin’s death — a change that has replaced the Cold War with a condi- 


* Presidential address delivered at the tenth annual meeting of the Western Political 
Science Association at the Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, March 30, 
1956. 
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tion that I call the Soft War— and to note the problems for American 
foreign policy created by the Soviet soft approach. I shall not concern 
myself with specific programs but rather with broad policies and funda- 
mentals. 

I trust that this appraisal will not be unduly agonizing. 


What is the basic nature of international relations? The air has recently 
been clouded by dust raised by proponents of two presumably conflicting 
schools of thought: (1) the power-politics—balance-of-power school, and 
(2) the moralistic-legalistic school. We have been advised by some experts 
that the United States must rely almost entirely upon a fact and posture of 
strength, and o ners have stated flatly that we must rely upon God and 
moral principles. There is perhaps a third school whose chief representative 
is that great eclectic Secretary Dulles. He has exhorted us to be firm, to sit 
tight, to hit the line hard, to build up our strength, to put on the pressure, 
to unleash, to have faith in God, to be prepared to retaliate massively, to 
support moral principles, to liberate, to contain, to be calm, and to go to the 
brink. 

The balance of power concept is not new although one sometimes gets 
the impression that it was discovered by one of our colleagues a few short 
years ago. Thucydides, for instance, wrote the following words between 
431 and 411 p.c. The Corcyraeans are speaking to the Athenians: 


Remember that there are but three considerable naval powers in Hellas, Athens, 
Corcyra, and Corinth, and that if you allow two of these three to become one, and 
Corinth to secure us for herself, you will have to hold the sea against the united fleets of 
Corcyra and Peloponnese.’ 


But these same Corcyraeans, in their entreaty to the Athenians, did not 
rest their case upon the principle of the balance of power alone. In the 
sarne speech they used the moralistic approach: 


If [Corinth] asserts that for you to receive a colony of hers into alliance is not right, 
let her know that every colony that is well treated honours its parent state, but becomes 
estranged from it by injustice. For colonists are not sent forth on the understanding that 
they are to be the slaves of those that remain behind, but that they are to be their equals 
And that Corinth was injuring us is clear. Invited to refer the dispute about Epidamnus 
to arbitration, they chose to prosecute their complaints by war rather than by a fair trial” 


It seems to me that we need not exercise ourselves too greatly in an 
attempt to discover final answers to the questions raised in the dispute be- 
tween the supporters of the power politics theory and the moralistic con- 
cept. As in most similar conflicts there is some element of truth in each 


' Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War (New York: Modern Library, 1934), p. 24. 
*Ibid,, p. 22. (Italics supplied.) 
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view and there is some unsoundness in the more extreme statements of 
each school. My own conclusions about this matter will be made clear in 
the pages that follow. 

In addition to the problem of settling upon a sound theory of inter- 
national relations we in the United States are also confronted with the 
complexities arising as byproducts of our particular kind of constitution 
and form of government. The federal principle has not caused much 
serious legal or constitutional trouble as yet and will not do so unless and 
until Senator Bricker’s pet proposal becomes a part of the Constitution, 
but it has raised a number of political problems, as we shall see later. On 
the other hand, the separation of powers principle has created untold 
difficulties. The rivalry for power that goes on forever between President 
and Congress, the uncertainty about who is in charge in a given instance, 
the conflicting pressures bearing upon the two branches, all cause the 
American government to have to carry on its foreign policy the hard way. 
We in America not only must decide upon wise policies, we are in addition 
forced to do so under the weight of very serious political and administra- 
tive handicaps. 

It is not my intention to examine these problems in detail, but it must 
be recognized that they form the setting within which every discussion of 
American foreign policy must take place if it is to have any relevance. 
To put the same point another way, if our Constitution were different, if 
we did not have a separation of powers system, if our national officials were 
not elected for set terms of office, and if they were not chosen from im- 
pregnable, locally oriented election districts the problem of the conduct of 
American foreign policy would be altered a great deal and, thereby, the 
entire nature of our relations with other countries would be modified. The 
question of what our policies can be cannot be separated from the question 
of why they are what they are. 

II 


Within the above context, let us examine United States foreign policy 
during the years since 1946. What were the Truman-Acheson policies? 
What changes, if any, have been made by the Eisenhower-Dulles team? 

We need only list the policies of the period 1947-1952 to make clear the 
fundamental direction of the approach: the containment of the U.S.S.R. 
by means of the Truman Doctrine, the Marshal! Plan, NATO, Point IV, 
and military opposition to aggression in Korea beginning in 1950. These 
words mask a revolution in American foreign policy —a switch from a 
century and a quarter of isolationism to internationalism and peacetime 
entanglements in the affairs of nations outside the western hemisphere. 
This was a tremendous revolution and marked the overthrow of the long- 
est-lived and most widely accepted policy in the history of the United 
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States — the Monroe Doctrine. This great change had to be made to keep 
pace with startling developments in the realm of science and technology. 
The significant fact is that by the mid-twentieth century the world had 
become one of interdependent nations and peoples, whereas before some 
degree of independence and isolation had been possible. 

America’s response to the new international environment had to be 
developed by men who had no previous experience in dealing with prob- 
lems of the kind confronting a nation new to the role of leadership. Our 
people had to meet challenges for which we had no precedents. False starts 
and some absurd mistakes were made. The worst, of course, was our almost 
complete demobilization in 1945, 1946, and 1947. Particular programs often 
were too late and too little. But during and after 1947, the general direction 
of our foreign policy was right and the policies were fundamentally sound. 
The most severely criticized of these policies — the practice of limited war 
in Korea — was the most revolutionary and was, therefore, the most diffi- 
cult for Americans to unders'and and to accept. The truly amazing thing 
is that the {+ sman administration was able to obtain as much support in 
Congress and throughout the country for these tradition-shaking, nay tradi- 
tion-rattling, policies as it did obtain. Administratively, the establishment 
of the National Security Council marked a change over from the old 
method of personalized policy-making to an institutionalized process, a very 
significant change indeed. 

Now, what has transpired since January, 1953, when the Republican 
administration took office? One view is expressed in the following letter 
to the editor of The Rocky Mountain News sent in by a reader from the 
western slope of Colorado who shall remain otherwise anonymous: 


Editor: What a wonderful change in foreign policy the change in administration gave 
America. When the Democrats were in, Acheson from the State Department and 
Warren Austin from the UN scolded and ranted at Russia. Now that the Republicans 
are in, Dulles from the State Department and Henry Cabot Lodge from the UN rant 
and scold at Russia. 

When one of our planes was shot down over friendly or neutral territory by the Reds, 
when the Democrats were in, the Democrats knuckled under to the Reds with nothing 
but @ bitter but entirely impotent protest. 

Now when our planes are shot down the Republicans knuckle under to the Reds with 
nothing but a bitter but entirely impotent protest. 

When Truman did it, it was, according to The Rocky Mountain News, appeasement 
and rank cowardice. When Eisenhower does it, it is, according to The Rocky Mountain 
News, part of a courageous and dynamic foreign policy. 


Quite obviously the above letter was not written in praise of the foreign 
policies of either the Truman administration or the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. But, unwittingly, the writer clearly points up the most fundamental 
fact of life in the new international age — the fact that war is a course of 
last resort if, indeed, it is not obsolete. The writer is aware that the Eisen- 
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hower administration has not reversed or even significantly modified the 
main Truman-Acheson foreign policies. What the author does not realize 
and/or accept is that it was inevitable that this would be the case. 

However, this is not to say that some new techniques, a few new pro- 
grams and many — far too many — new terms have not been added by 
the present administration. The only significant failure of the last three 
years is that not enough progress has been made in building upon the 
foundations that were laid between 1946 and 1953. 

What opportunities were open to the Eisenhower administration that 
were foreclosed to the Truman administration? (1) Perhaps the greatest 
single advantage enjoyed by the new administration was that by 1953 the 
great break-through from isolationism had been accomplished; (2) the ex- 
periences of the prior administration, its successes and failures, were there 
to guide Eisenhower and Dulles; (3) President Eisenhower had a huge 
reservoir of popular support, something President Truman never had; on 
the other side, the new President did not have the bitter enemies that 
President Truman “enjoyed”; (4) the present administration has, or had, 
all of the advantages available to a political party newly in power, whereas 
the previous administration was saddled with heavy opposition to its do- 
mestic policies, iLe., to the policies of the New Deal — Fair Deal, and this 
resulted in a marked carry-over opposition to anything and everything the 
Truman administration attempted to do in any field; (5) over a period of 
twenty years of Democratic rule vested interests in all manner of programs, 
domestic and foreign, successful and otherwise, had developed in all sorts 
of places and the Truman administration, like the man with the bear by 
the tail, could not let go of these policies even when they were obviously 
bad; (6) in brief, twenty years of one party rule had hardened the situation 
in a variety of ways to the point where the Democrats were unable and 
unwilling to modify their major policies and, on the other side, the Repub- 
licans had become a bitter and desperate group that no longer performed 
in the manner of His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition, but quite to the contrary. 

For these reasons I am convinced that a Democratic victory in 1952 
would have been the most severe blow American foreign policy could 
possibly have sustained. The reverse of the coin is that the Republicans 
had the opportunities and advantages denied to the Democrats. And then 
perhaps the most significant event in the history of our times occurred — 
Stalin conveniently died early in 1953. 

In sum, by the time the Eisenhower administration was firmly seated 
the opportunities for developing satisfactory foreign policies were truly 
favorable for the first time since the United States had become a leading 
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nation. The stage was set for important accomplishments. The failure to 
make the most of these opportunities is the most serious criticism that can 
be levelled against the Republican administration thus far. 

Instead of the steady improvements that were to be expected under the 
circumstances, what has happened? We have had excessive salesmanship 
and an over-reliance on slogans. We have had brinks, unleashings, re- 
leasings, liberations, retaliations, and Goaisms. Even the solid triumphs 
that have been gained, and there have been some, have been partially shot 
down or at the very least shot up by a huckstering approach. Instead of 
calm, dignified, and smooth diplomacy we have had noisy, four-motored, 
feet-off-the-ground, Life-inspired diplomacy by terminology. I am not will- 
ing to go as far as Senator Henry M. Jackson (D) of Washington did when 
he called Secretary Dulles “the original misguided missile” and said that 
Mr. Dulles “should cease being a salesman and start being a statesman.” 
But I do agree with Senator Jackson that the Secretary spends entirely too 
much time traveling and doing things that others could do just as well, if 
not better, on his behalf. Instead of the institutionalized procedures re- 
quired in today’s complex and manifold world where thousands of com- 
petent and highly skilled and qualified persons must join hands and minds 
to develop and execute adequate policies, Mr. Dulles, according to Life, 
reverted “to an older tradition” and “undertook personal direction of the 
country’s foreign affairs, assigning himself the role of No. 1 diplomat of the 
U.S.” * If the chief of the Time-Life Washington Bureau is to be believed, 
“all of the major questions since Dulles took office have either been handled 
personally by him or decided on the basis of knowledge he had acquired 
on his worldwide trips.” * 

Mr. Dulles’ personalized crusade is not and can never be a satisfactory 
substitute for careful, thoroughgoing and well institutionalized diplomacy. 
The basic means employed in this crusade, again according to the Life 
article and in words attributed directly to the Secretary of State, is de- 
scribed as follows: “The ability to get to the verge [of war] without getting 
into the war is the necessary art.” * This kind of diplomacy, if it can be 
honored by that name, is not and can never be a satisfactory substitute for 
sound long range plans and time-tested methods. The true objective of 
foreign policy is to prevent a nation from ever coming down to the brink 
of war. “Brinking” clearly indicates a dearth if not a complete lack of well 
laid plans, programs, and policies. The greatness of a nation’s foreign policy 
is to be measured not on the basis of its employment of ad hoc threats but 
on the basis of how well it prevents unsatisfactory situations from arising. 


"James Shepley, “How Dulles Averted War,” Life, Vol. 40, No. 3 (January 16, 1956), 


. 77. 
. Ibid. 


* Ibid., p. 78. 
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But let bygones be forgiven if not forgotten. The important time is the 
immediate present and the future. What are our plans for meeting the 
challenges of the Soft War period? 

First, what is the nature of the Sofe War? The condition is rather easy 
to describe, but its ramifications are potentially innumerable and to some 
extent imponderable. Stalin installed the Cold War; the new Soviet leaders 
have initiated the Soft War. As Secretary Dulles very rightly has said, the 
Soviets without changing their “predatory” aims are today “trying to use 
more guile and less brute force than they did during the first round of the 
Cold War.” Why have the Soviet leaders changed to the soft approach? 
I think it is safe to assume that the main reason they changed is because 
they are convinced that their own interests, those of the U.S.S.R., and of 
communism can be better served by the new approach. | very much doubt 
that the major reason for the change, contrary to Mr. Dulles, was because 
American policies have been so overwhelmingly successful. 

More specifically, the Soviets found it possible and feasible to change 
their policies — and it makes little difference whether the new activities 
represent changes in goals or merely changes in tactics, since the problems 
insofar as the United States is concerned will be the same in either case — 
due to the passing of the Stalin regime. Also involved was the new military 
balance that came into being beginning with the Truman Doctrine, was 
furthered by NATO and culminated with the stockpiling of nuclear 
weapons on both sides of the Iron Curtain. This stalemate comprised a 
synthesis out of which evolved a new thesis — in this case the soft approach 
by Russia. 

In the present discussion we need not be concerned with the internal 
reasons (that is, those inside Russia) for the new tactic. We need only to 
note the major international ramifications of the soft approach, especially its 
impact upon American foreign policy. Briefly stated, the balance of nuclear 
terror makes war, even cold war, too dangerous; therefore, the Soviet 
leaders turned to the Soft War as a more realistic and more profitable 
method of attaining their objectives. Parenthetically, it can be noted that 
Stalin could have gained his objectives much more readily by means of a 
soft approach than by the methods he chose to use. 

The new Soviet tactics may be summarized as follows: (1) the practice 
of collective leadership within the U.S.S.R.; (2) promulgation of the idea 
of socialism without revolution outside the U.S.S.R.; and (3) advocacy of 
peaceful coexistence with the West. In analyzing the Soft War and esti- 
mating its problems these factors must be considered together; they are 
mutually interacting. Furthermore, we need not waste time arguing the 
question whether there really is collective leadership within the Soviet 
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Union. Khrushchev’s relationship to the other leaders can best be ex- 
plained by the old Latin phrase primus inter pares which, freely translated, 
means “among equals the first.” 

Taken together these tactics make it possible for Russia to follow a 
much more flexible foreign policy today than was the case under Stalin. 
The new leaders can logically and profitably loosen slightly the bonds that 
tie the satellites to the Soviet Union. For example, they can allow the 
Czechs to send delegates to international conferences to discuss trade and 
other matters. They can send Malenkov to England. Indeed, even Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin can not only visit India but England as well. The new 
Soviet leaders can allay the fears of Tito by the use of the slogan “socialism 
separately in each country” and they can appeal to the peoples of Asia and 
Africa under the banner “socialism without revolution.” By talking peace- 
ful coexistence they can allay the fears of the neutral world, thereby 
strengthening the Soviet bloc and at the same time weakening the Western 
bloc. Even NATO will tend to break down when the impression is created 
that there is no enemy, i.e., when there is no Cold War. 

A vast Soviet economic aid program aimed at Asia, Africa, and the 
East Indies and subsumed under the banners of socialism without revolu- 
tion and peaceful coexistence cannot fail to bear fruit. The times are ripe 
for the success of these new tactics. The collapse of British and French 
power from Morocco to Malaya leaving a vacuum in that vast geographical 
and population area is one of the really important facts of our time, as 
James Reston has recently been pointing out. The spirit of nationalism 
rampant in that region, when coupled with the desire of the peoples there 
to improve their standard of living and to enjoy the products of modern 
technology, has created one of the great moving forces in the world today. 
The demands of these peoples for self-government and improved living 
standards, on the one hand, and their opposition to exploitation, colonial- 
ism, and second class citizenship, on the other, will mold, indeed will be, 
the history of the last half of the twentieth century. Some inkling of the 
tremendous forces at work in the area were manifested at the Bandung 
Conference held in April, 1955. The nations that can control or ride with 
this great wave of the future will survive and perhaps dominate the next 
century; those that cannot do so will be engulfed in one way or another. 
Specifically, will America or Russia cope more successfully with the emer- 
gent forces in Africa, the Middle East, and the Far East? It is in this context 
that we should view current developments in Soviet foreign policy. It is 
against this background that we must criticize American foreign policy. 


*See, for instance, O M. Kahin, The Asian-African Conference (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1956); Richard Wright, The Color Curtain (New York: World 
Publishing Co., 1956); and Chester Bowles, New Dimensions of Peace (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1955). 
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The problem confronting America and the West is much broader and 
deeper than any particular question of foreign policy. As Walter Lippmann 
has said: 


We are living in a time of massive lar counter-revolution against liberal democ- 
racy. It is a reaction to the failure of the West to cope with the miseries and anxieties of 
the Twentieth Century. The liberal democracies have been tried and found wanting — 
found wanting not only in their capacity to govern successfully in this period of wars and 
upheavals, but also in their ability to defend and maintain the political philosophy that 
underlies the liberal way of life.’ 

Whether or not one agrees completely with Mr. Lippmann about causes 
and cures, one is pretty much forced to agree with him that we in the West 
are faced with two great problems: (1) how to meet the several different 
external challenges to our liberal way of life, and (2) how to improve our 
own governing process so that we can operate more successfully, both 
domestically and externally. 

With respect to the first point, with which we are more immediately 
concerned, it is an obvious fact that a conjunction of historical forces has 
produced throughout the world a cultural crisis and a multiple social and 
economic revolution of great magnitude. Old loyalties, habits, and institu- 
tions are already crumbling, or are under attack. Poverty, tension, fear, 
ignorance, confusion, and new aspirations and desires are producing unrest 
and change everywhere. These forces are resulting in the rise of new 
leaders and are causing revolts of all kinds. As Furniss and Snyder put it: 


In one degree or another, most of the countries of the inbetween world are moving 
either from democracy based primarily on an emphasis on individual rights to democracy 
based primarily on an emphasis on collective welfare, or directly from feudalism to social- 
ism. The absence of a sizable, effective middle class and adequate capital resources, as 
well as the lack of suitable institutional supports for industrialization in backward areas, 
means that some form of centralized political control is inevitable and that outside help 


will be needed.” 

A serious obstacle to American success in dealing with this situation 
resides in the fact that it is assumed by the leaders of some countries that 
the United States is on the side of the colonial and white powers — that 
America is on the “they” side of the “we and the they.” This circum- 
stance is further complicated by the failure on the part of most Americans 
to distinguish between the general indigenous revolutionary ferment abroad 
in the world and Soviet-CCommunist inspired revolutions. We must recog- 
nize that Soviet leaders exploit and intensify this state of affairs but that 
they did not create it. 

* The Public Philosophy (Boston: Atlantic Monthly — Little, Brown & Co., 1955), p. 63 


*E. S. Furniss, Jr. and R. S. Snyder, An Introduction To American Foreign Policy (New 
York: Rinehart & Co., 1955), p. 142. 
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Social, economic, and political reform is in the wind and will be the 
dominant trend during the second half of the twentieth century. In this 
sense, the chief threat to us and to world peace is not military aggression 
but problems relating to these pressures for reform. The new subtle ap- 
proach by the Soviet Union is geared to this climate of reform and is, there- 
fore, more apt to succeed than the old Cold War tactics. By the same 
token, the soft approach on the part of Russia is that much more difficult 
for us to handle. 

Most Americans are agreed that these reforms must and should come. 
Indeed, we have in the past showed the way. But always — and perhaps 
more so than ever today — we have put a value upon gradualness. Given 
the present temper, will the rest of the world move as slowly as we may 
wish? Parenthetically, will desegregation come gradually enough to be 
acceptable to our own Deep South? Regardless of what we may want, we 
are caught in a trap of our own making. We showed the way to political 
revolution, then to industrial revolution and, finally, to social revolution. 
We are to some considerable degree prisoners of all that we have been and 
all that we are as a nation and a people. This means that we must, among 
other things, support movements toward self-government abroad; we must 
support democratic change, and perhaps even revolutionary change upon 
occasion. If we fail to do these things we will, in a sense, be fighting our- 
selves. We will not be defending the liberal philosophy that has been the 
very life blood of America. In addition, we will appear to be hypocritical 
in the eyes of foreigners who have seen the United States as the symbol 
of freedom and democracy. The really significant question is: Can a 
prosperous and self-satisfied United States tending toward conservatism 
carry out these liberal policies? Perhaps not, but if we play a reactionary 
role we will become a backwater at the edge of the stream of world history. 

Therefore we must support genuine and indigenous movements toward 
self-government. This does not mean that every country that may want 
independence from a colonial power is ready for self-government tomorrow. 
But we are fast approaching the time when most countries can realistically 
expect to start upon that great adventure. If we believe and behave as if 
such demands can be shunted onto a side track indefinitely or even for one 
more generation, we will almost certainly lose a potential friend and ally in 
each such instance. 

The second significant thing that America symbolizes in the eyes of the 
world is a high standard of living based upon industrialization. The under- 
developed peoples expect us to aid them toward industrialization, and they 
may become economically tied to the Soviet Union if we do not do so. This 
is, relatively speaking, a simpler problem for us since all that it takes is 
money. 
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Incidentally, it should not be our purpose in helping these nations in 
any way to bind them absolutely to us; instead, our goal should be to keep 
them independent, strong, and stable. 

Nothing I have said above should be taken to imply that we can forget 
for a moment the matter of international power politics. In a world of 
nation states strength is a factor that cannot be left out of the equation. 
Other efforts can be successful only if they take place within a context of a 
satisfactory balance of power among the great nations. But a balance of 
power of itself solves nothing; it can only provide a setting wherein more 
positive programs can be utilized to relieve tensions and to remove causes 
of international friction. Among such positive programs disarmament is 
potentially the most important. 

On the other hand, these remarks about strength and power politics 
are, of course, not intended to imply that the United States should follow 
a “tough” foreign policy. On the contrary, we should avoid any semblance 
of toughness for the sake of toughness; we should and can be firm without 
playing the bully. We have been guilty in the past of employing toughness 
and hostility as policies or means. This is always unsound and in the case 
of a nation newly come to power and still awkward in its speech and 
actions it may be extremely detrimental. The only nation that has so far 
made use of atomic bombs in warfare must be especially careful in this 
respect. The most serious offenders have not been members of the execu- 
tive branch; rather they have been Congressmen, private individuals, news- 
paper editors, reporters, and writers. Most damaging of all, perhaps, has 
been the loose and irresponsible talk, that ordinarily has not seen the light 
of print or public pronouncement, about a so-called preventive war. This 
kind of toughness frightens our friends and allies and scares our enemies. 
Nothing good can ever derive from either of these fears. Confidence based 
upon a calm and controlled strength must be part and parcel of our policy, 
but mere toughness can vitiate any and all the posssible gains we can make 
by sound policies. One of our greatest failures in the postwar world has 
been that we have given many foreign peoples the impression that we are 
preparing for aggressive war. Of course, the communists have done every- 
thing they could to further this impression about the United States. We 
must behave in a fashion that will give the lie to this accusation. The 
simple truth is that our policy has not been aggressive and wil! not be so. 
Why by a facade of toughness undermine ourselves and make it easy for 
others to undermine us? 

On the other hand, we must not expect to be loved by the peoples we 
may help. This is the reverse side of the coin of fear. International rela- 
tions is not a love affair. Foreign policy should not be predicated on an 
emotional basis. Neither is international relations a matter of understand- 
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ing. It should be strictly a matter of business based upon self interest. Our 
objective should be to be respected, not loved, feared, or merely under- 
stood. I can respect a man who in his dealings with me is firm and co- 
operative even though | do not understand his motives. In a business deal 
it is not motives that count but actions and the fulfillment of contracts. 
I am indeed happy that I need not love all those with whom I do business. 
The only thing that could possibly be worse would be if all those who do 
business with me were required to love me in the bargain. The American 
tendency to characterize nations as persons is at the bottom of much of this 
kind of tommyrot and foolishness. The writers and the leading inter- 
nationalist liberals, of the last generation especially, in their desire to abolish 
war and to create friendship among nations have rendered a very great 
disservice to their cause and to their country by overemphasizing the need 
for love and understanding among peoples. They are partially responsible 
for creating the notion that foreign policy is based on love and understand- 
ing, on the one side, and fear and hatred on the other. What I am saying 
does not mean that moral principles have no bearing upon international 
relations. Quite to the contrary, they may play a very important role but 
they must be judged at the level of performance, not at that of motivation. 
If a nation fulfills its contracts, that is the significant thing moraily speaking. 
The objective of American foreign policy should be to create the condi- 
tions that, when taken as a whole, will produce satisfactory performances 
in the area of international relations. As long as performance is adequate, 
motives are insignificant if not entirely beside the point. 

Another great difficulty in carrying on foreign policy arises from the 
fact that it is a never ending process. For every problem solved a new one 
crops up. Indeed, we are fortunate if only one new problem appears to re- 
place each one that is resolved; more likely, chopping down one problem 
may give rise to fifty new ones, as in the case of the mythological dragon. 
This situation is a particularly unacceptable one to Americans who have 
historically gone all out, usually at a very late date after the crisis is at hand, 
to batter down pestilence, flood, or war and then, the job done, have wiped 
their hands and turned their backs. Unhappily, foreign relations cannot 
be handled thus. Americans must come to accept the fact that as long as 
we are a leading nation one of the concomitants of that condition is that we 
will have to bear great burdens over long periods of time, without the possi- 
bility of any real respite anywhere or at any time. This may be the most 
difficult thing of all for us to do. 

As noted previously, another problem arises out of the fact that our 
system of government is not suited to the promulgation of any long-sus- 
tained administrative program, especially one that calls for the expenditure 
annually of large sums of money. This type of program is hard enough to 
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maintain even when it benefits a powerful domestic constituency such as 
farmers, for instance; it is exceedingly difficult to carry on when the money 
is spent to benefit a foreign constituency that cannot vote in American 
congressional elections. 


Vv 


Lippmann summarizes the handicaps under which those who make and 
execute United States foreign policy must labor in the following terms: 
there is a general tendency, says Lippmann, for our government to be 
drawn “towards insolvency, toward the insecurity of factionalism, towards 
the erosion of liberty, and towards hyperbolic wars.” * 

The soft approach of the Soviet Union further complicates the conduct 
of American foreign policy. The soft policy appeals to the Soviet satellites, 
to the neutral world, to the West generally, and in two different ways to 
Americans. First, the cooing of the dove tends to make us relax and to be- 
come overly optimistic; our desire to drift is heightened and our desire to 
cut taxes becomes irresistible. Secondly, the new Communist party line — 
i.e., that all the faults of communism in Russia are traceable to Stalin and 
now that Stalin is dead communism will blossom sweetly and perfectly — 
will mesmerize some soft-headed American liberals and naive leftists. These 
honest but misguided humanitarians will be aided and abetted by many 
smart operatives who know exactly what they are doing and where they are 
going. The net result will be an increased confusion in the debate over 
foreign policy. For this reason it is more than ever incumbent upon the rest 
of us to see clearly and to act wisely. 

In brief, we must understand that international troubles are not caused 
by but are only aggravated by communism and the communists. W + must 
understand that our job is not one of trying to discover final and , erfect 
solutions for every conflict, but rather to find ways of living successfully 
with bitter, insoluble, and permanent discord. As a nation we have thought 
we liked competition. Well, this is it. How satisfactorily can we meet the 
challenges of the new competition? Will we have the necessary leadership, 
fortitude and, above all, the patience to make the most of our opportunities 
in the Soft War, recognizing that even when we are succeeding our feet 
will be wet? 


"Op cu. p 46. 





THE WESTERN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION: 
Tue First TEN YEARS AND THE Next TEN* 


G. Homer DurHam 
University of Utah 


organization of political scientists as a regional association within the 

American Political Science Association. The regional model was the 
Southern Political Science Association. Concurrently, several strong associa- 
tions in subregions of the eleven western states have had parallel develop- 
ment. After ten years a well-knit western association has been achieved 
without interfering with or limiting the development of the subregional 
associations. The eighth annual meeting held in April, 1954 in Corvallis, 
Oregon demonstrated the unity of fellowship and purpose among western 
political scientists, including the active membership of the large group in 
the Northwest — the Pacific Northwest Association — a sister regional so- 
ciety of the American Political Science Association. 

Many friendships have been made. New lines of communication have 
been opened between universities, among departments of political science, 
and among individuals. The growth of the Western Political Science As- 
sociation is part of the growth of the American West. 

The apparent results are modest but significant. New and flourishing 
academic departments exist, especially in the mountain region where none 
existed before. As a professional force in American political science, the 
1951 and 1955 annual meetings of the national association, in San Fran- 
cisco, California and Boulder, Colorado respectively, signal this growth. 

In setting sights for the next ten years, it may be instructive to survey 
portions of this past. 

The origins of things go deeper than human description can envision. 
However, in a sense, it can be reported that the Western Political Science 
Association began its prenatal career at the Statler Hotel in Cleveland, 
Ohio, at the annual meeting of the American Political Science Association, 
December, 1946. It was the postwar period. It was time for undeveloped 
areas to develop. Vincent Ostrom, then of the University of Wyoming, and 
I engaged in some vigorous and enthusiastic discussions. Our basis in friend- 
ship was a common graduate school alma mater, U.C.L.A. These discus- 
sions were renewed with others at the Cleveland meeting, including Frank 
H. Jonas, then of Utah State Agricultural College, and Charles Fairman, 
then of Stanford. On the return journey to the West, Jonas and I discussed 


T= EFFORT of this Association has been to achieve an all-western 


* Luncheon address at the tenth annual meeting of the Western Political Science Associ- 
ation, Logan, Utah, March 30, 1956. 
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the matter for a couple of days in the club car with Chester C. Maxey of 
Whitman College. Professor Maxey told us of efforts being made by Thomas 
I. Cook at the University of Washington along similar lines. 

On January 6, 1947, a letter was written to Professor Cook with copies 
to Kenneth Colegrove, Secretary of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion; to Chester Maxey; Vincent Ostrom; Claudius O. Johnson; Frank H. 
Jonas; Thomas C. Donnelly; and Christen Jensen. President Arthur W. 
MacMahon of the American Political Science Association responded Janu- 
ary 24, 1947 to the Colegrove communicatior. wishing the venture well. 
On January 21, 1947, inquiries were also sent to Professors Waldo Schu- 
macher, N. D. Houghton, David M. French, Floyd Cave, John A. Vieg, 
Gerald Jordan, and many others. It was soon apparent that there was rich 
sentiment favoring the project. 

On April 5, 1947 President A. Ray Olpin of the University of Utah 
authorized the use of facilities at that institution for a meeting to be held 
in Salt Lake City, November 29, 1947. That meeting was successfully held, 
a draft constitution adopted, and officers elected, as shown in a copy of the 
minutes appended to this paper. 

On December 11, 1947, Frank H. Jonas was designated as the first 
Secretary-Treasurer of the organization, to serve at the pleasure of a newly 
elected council. A few days later, on December 29, 1947 at the annual 
American Political Science Association meeting at the Hotel Statler, Wash- 
ington, D.C., the Western Political Science Association was formally ac- 
cepted as a regional society of the national group. 

This Washington meeting of December, 1947 was also very significant 
for a luncheon meeting held at Bonat’s Cafe, to discuss further the possi- 
bility of federating or otherwise grouping all of the regional organizations 
into a single association. Present were Charles Fairman, Charles E. Martin, 
H. Arthur Steiner, Dean McHenry, John A. Vieg, Joseph P. Harris, Eric 
C. Bellquist, Samuel C. May, and myself. This informal gathering of key 
people, with an especially strong representation from the Pacific Coast, was 
most important. 

As the minutes of the Salt Lake City meeting, November 29, 1947, state, 
“The matter of a political science journal, to be underwritten by the Uni- 
versity of Utah, available to the political scientists of the regional associa- 
tion, was presented during the meeting by the chairman.” This possibility 
had also been mentioned in the original circular sent to Professor Cook and 
others nearly twelve months earlier. On January 13, 1948, President Olpin 
authorized the Institute of Government to proceed with the publication 
of the Western Political Quarterly. That same day I wrote a letter to Pro- 
fessor Franz B. Schick (who had come to Utah from Berkeley the preceding 
September) authorizing him to proceed with preparation of the first two 
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issues of the Western Political Quarterly. The project of publication of the 
(Quarterly had been communicated to Vice President Ostrom and the 
members of the council the preceding January 7, 1948 and approved. 

On February 3, 1948, Professor Jonas, as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association, issued a newsletter throughout the United States. Subscrip- 
tions to the Quarterly and membership in the Association were solicited. 
The newsletter stated that “The Association would welcome into its ranks 
all persons... who would want to lend their support to this regional effort 
in the whole field of political science.” And that “A section for news items 
would be set aside in the Quarterly for the interest of the members of the 
Association.” On February 21, 1948, instructions were issued to Professor 
Schick with respect to the University budget allotted to the Quarterly from 
the Institute of Government. One of these communications stated: “This 
(Quarterly will bear the statement on the cover page, Published by the 
Institute of Government, University of Utah. . . . The legal significance of 
this statement is obvious: University funds are state funds and . . . subject 
to the limitations of the statutes and rulings not in conflict with the rights 
guaranteed to the University. . . . Therefore, as this undertaking appears 
to be accepted as the responsibility of the Institute of Government until 
such time as the Association itself may or may not request the privilege 
of assuming the role of publisher in part or whole, I am formally requesting 
that you serve as Managing Editor of the Western Political Quarterly. . . . 
You are advised to represent well and see to the interests of the University 
and the Institute in this matter to the best of your ability, and to solicit from 
the Director of the Institute, any suggestions for cooperation on the part of 
the Institute or the University that may be realized. For the time being, 
the practice of utilizing the editorial services of a board of editors drawn 
from among leading political scientists is encouraged and you are com- 
mended for the excellent board that has been recruited. . . .” That first 
board included Phillip G. Auchampaugh, University of Nevada, Eric C. 
Bellquist of Berkeley, Floyd A. Cave of San Francisco State, Thomas C. 
Donnelly, University of New Mexico, Charles Fairman of Stanford, Chris- 
ten Jensen of Brigham Young, Frank H. Jonas of Utah, Paul Kelso, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Boyd A. Martin of Idaho, Dean E. McHenry of U.C.L.A., 
Milton R. Merrill of Utah State, Peter H. Odegard of Reed College, Leo 
C. Riethmayer of Colorado, Charles P. Schleicher of Oregon, John A. Vieg 
of Pomona, E. S. Wengert of Wyoming, Troy R. Westmeyer of Denver, and 
©. Meredith Wilson of Utah. 

Many personal letters were written inviting both subscriptions to the 
new journal and affiliation with the Association, in addition to those sent by 
Secretary Jonas. I am proud to report the fact that one of the first checks 
received was from Professor Charles Grove Haines. It was quickly followed 
by many others. 
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By May 10, 1948, it was apparent that in launching the new enterprises 

a new stage had been reached. Accordingly, with the approval of the 

Executive Council, Professor Schick received the second appointment as 

Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. Much credit must be given Pro- 

fessor Jonas for his diligent and enthusiastic hard work from the Cleveland 

meeting in 1946 through the promotional period July 1, 1947 to May 11, 

1948 when he relinquished the Secretary-Treasurership. These are some 
of the aspects of the beginning. 

To review the ten annual meetings tells much of the remaining story: 


Date Pace Paesipino Orricer® 
1. November, 1947 Salt Lake City G. Homer Durham 
2. November, 1948 Denver G. Homer Durham 
3. November, 1949 Albuquerque Thomas C. Donnelly 
4. November, 1950 Pocatello Boyd A. Martin 
5. August, 1951 Berkeley Samuel C. May 
6. April, 1952 Tucson N. D. Houghton 
7. March, 1953 Los Angeles Totton J. Anderson 
8. April, 1954 Corvallis John Swarthout 
9. September, 1955 Boulder Herman Trachsel 
10. March, 1956 Logan Curtis W. Martin 


*And chairman of program committee. 


It is worth commenting that the Western Political Science Association 
had friendly support from the American Political Science Association from 
the beginning. The presence of Vice President Charles Fairman at the first 
meeting in Salt Lake City was significant. The national Secretary-Treasurer, 
Harvey Walker, made the trip to the second meeting in Denver in 1948. 
The appearance for the first time at a W.P.S.A. meeting of Sam May at 
Denver also was a memorable event. 

The Association will always be indebted to President Thomas C. 
Donnelly for his leadership in bringing President James K. Pollock of the 
American Political Science Association and also President Roscoe C. Martin 
of the American Society for Public Administration to the third meeting in 
Albuquerque in 1949. To John Vieg, among others, must go credit for con- 
vincing the national Council at the New York meeting, the next year, that 
the A.P.S.A. should meet in San Francisco in August, 1951. 

The Corvallis meeting in April, 1954, enthusiastically led by John 
Swarthout, demonstrated the solidarity of feeling which had come to char- 
acterize this over-all association of western political scientists. The coming 
of the national meeting for the second time in four years to the West — 
to Boulder, Colorado in September, 1955 — left no doubt that the Western 
Political Science Association had come of age. 

What of the next ten years? 
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Let us look forward to more all-western meetings like that at Corvallis. 
Nearly ten years ago, Peter Odegard wrote in response to my initial inquiry: 

If a Northwest Political Science Association can be established, | should welcome 
it. If such an association could command enough interest to include California, I should 
welcome that. My point simply is that | should be happy to see something done to bring 
members of the profession closer together in these far-flung regions. The form is less 
important than the substance. 

I feel also that the “form is less important than the substance.” Some 
substance has now been achieved and if we can perfect our form over the 
next ten years, so much the better. 

Friendships, old and new, will continue to play a major role in this 
association. We have now “heard” each other. The first blush of pro- 
fessional cordiality and affinity could now go down the line of least resist- 
ance. The Western Political Science Association must avoid and rise above 
this historic human pitfall. As a first-class professional society, we can 
reduce this danger to the minimum, perhaps eliminate it altogether. The 
preferred course is the development of sound organization and the constant 
refinement of truly scientific objectives. The next ten years will not only 
test us as individuals, but will also test our professional and scientific skill. 

The quality of programs and the nature of program participation will be 
extremely important in this future. Allan Richards’ secretaryship, con- 
tinued by Ross Gomez’, has shown a way, in soliciting suggestions for topics 
and, more importantly, for papers on completed study or research in prog- 
ress. This process can be heightened so as to maximize the infusion of new 
ideas and their exchange. “Papers,” often hurriedly “prepared for a meet- 
ing” are more apt to “cultivate” than to “advance” our science. The 
ground-breaking values of serious reports of work completed, of an idea 
clarified, or a project undertaken should be given top importance on the 
program. 

Not that the program should relegate the friendly forum or panel to the 
background. But, in addition, let us seek to place a premium on the effort 
to discover, report, clarify, and refine. Perhaps it is now time for an annual 
program committee to carefully work with the President and other officers. 
Could there not, for example, occasionally be a general session devoted to 
the programming of one or two unique papers on new work, with invited 
critics for commentators? Such papers to be carefully sifted and selected 
and invitations extended by the committee from the “work in progress” 
reported in the Secretary's annual survey? By this additional means we 
may help “promote,” as well as “cultivate” our science, enhance our associ- 
ation, and, in the words of Francis Bacon, seek to endow human life with 
“new inventions and riches” as our real and legitimate goal.* 


* The foregoing suggestion was amplified at the business meeting March 30, 1956. Because 
of the importance of western natural resources, could not a Committee on Awards 
be appointed annually to which could be submitted bulletins, monographs, articles, 
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APPENDIX 


MINUTES oF THE MeeTiInG CALLED To OrGANIzE 
A REGIONAL AssOcIATION oF PotrncaL SCIENTISTS 
Novemser 29, 1947 


(Business meeting conducted at 4:00 p.m. in the Little Theater, University 
of Utah Union Building.) 


The following* were present: Charles Fairman, Stanford; Floyd A. 
Cave, San Francisco State College; Philip G. Auchampaugh, University of 
Nevada; Dallas A. Tueller, Fresno State College; Frederick C. Irion and 
Jack E. Holmes, University of New Mexico; Leo C. Riethmayer, University 
of Colorado; Henry K. Stanford, Harold Dunham, and Troy Westmeyer, 
University of Denver; N. P. Houghton, R. B. Cowdery, and Paul Kelso, 
University of Arizona; Charles P. Schleicher and Paul S. Dull, University 
of Oregon; L. S. Shelmidine,f College of Puget Sound; Vincent Ostrom, 
E. S. Wengert, and Dan W. Tuttle, University of Wyoming; H. P. Sturm, 
R. C. Stevenson, and M. D. Beal, Idaho State College; Rene N. Ballard, 
Carbon College; Christen Jensen and S. L. Grow, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity; Wendell B. Anderson, Conrad L. McBride, Desmond L. Anderson, 
F. D. Daines, and M. R. Merrill, Utah State Agricultural College; E. E. 
Weaver, Frank H. Jonas, Eve Lewis, Franz B. Schick, and G. Homer 
Durham, University of Utah; and a number of others. 

G. Homer Durham served as acting chairman of the meeting. Upon 
motion by Vincent Ostrom, Mr. Durham was elected permanent chairman 
of the meeting. 

The business of the meeting as outlined in the program of the con- 
ference was “The proposal to organize a regional association of political 
scientists.” After general discussion it was moved by Milton R. Merrill and 
seconded by Henry K. Stanford that an interim committee be appointed to 
explore, report, and arrange a continuation of the effort to establish an 
organization. General discussion on the motion followed. The discussion re- 
vealed a definite opinion favoring a definite organization of regional nature, 


books embodying the results of research on western policy, administration, and 
other governmental-political cts of the resources field; and an annual Western 
Political Science Association Award be conferred for the best item? The model, 
adapted to this significant western topic but involving wider than regional signifi- 
cance, could be the Awards Committee of the American Political Science Associ- 
ation. The need for attention to this subject by political scientists is long overdue 
For a limited period, say the bulk of the next ten years, such a project could stimu- 
late much important work, utilizing much material of complex, intergovernmental 
and interagency character needing analysis, description, and further study of great 
importance. Indeed, the Association's first Vice President, Vincent Ostrom, pointed 
to such possibilities in the initial organization process, and at the first meeting 

*The registration rolls show a registered attendance of fifty political scientists and 
interested persons. 


t Present during the day but unavoidably absent at this session 
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having for its basis the community of interests associated with the Great 
Basin and Mountain states. The question of a broader, single association, 
to include the Pacific and Pacific Northwest groups, was also discussed. 
Professor Charles P. Schleicher reported the possibility of a Pacific Coast 
Organization growing out of a meeting held at Seattle on November 14. 
The chairman reported a letter from Professor Thomas I. Cook, University 
of Washington, corroborating this development. Some sentiment was ex- 
pressed favoring a single western association. The chairman reported cor- 
respondence indicating definite interest in such an idea but seeming to 
prefer more local regions. A Pacific Northwest region is definitely under 
way, he reported, and there seems to be disposition on the part of southern 
California and the Bay area for organization at those points. The possibility 
of a three, four, or five year meeting of these regional units was presented. 

Professor Charles Fairman, third vice president of the American Politi- 
cal Science Association, described what he chserved to be a general interest 
on the part of the coast schools, limited, however, by their own immediate 
regional ties, budgetary considerations, and the demands of national affilia- 
tion. 

After further discussion, including the point that any organization estab- 
lished would be an organization of individual political scientists and not of 
political science departments, the question was called for and the motion 
defeated almost unanimously. It was then moved by E. E. Weaver and 
seconded by Wendell B. Anderson that a regional association be effected 
at this time, that its basis be the draft of a constitution for “The Western 
Political Science Association” (copies of which had been distributed to 
those present), and that organization be effected this day. This motion 
carried unanimously. 

Vincent Ostrom moved, seconded by Paul Kelso, that an “Article VII 
— Amendment” be added to the constitution, to read as follows: “This 
constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by majority vote of 
the ballots cast by those present and of those ballots returned by mail.” 
Question was called for and the constitution was adopted by unanimous 
vote. 

Election of officers proceeded with the following results: president, G. 
Homer Durham; vice president, Vincent Ostrom; two-year councilors, 
Henry K. Stanford, H. P. Sturm, and Phillip G. Auchampaugh; one-year 
councilors, Floyd Cave, Frederick C. Irion, and Franz B. Schick. 

The sense of the meeting was to direct the newly elected officers to 
explore and refine the scope and purpose of the organization, to prepare 
for a meeting in 1948, to report the matter to the American Political Science 
Association in harmony with the constitution as adopted, and to otherwise 
launch the organization. 
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The matter of a political science journal, to be underwritten by the 
University of Utah, available to the political scientists of the regional asso- 
ciation was presented during the meeting by the chairman. Favorable 
comment on this opportunity was expressed by representatives of nearly 
every locality present. Some consensus appeared as follows: that the new 
association avail itself of the opportunity to express itself through such an 
organ. No action was taken by the meeting in adopting the proposed 
journal as the organ of the association, due to the tentative character of 
the suggestion. It is assumed that this matter will be presented to the 
executive council if and when the possibility of a journal is realized. 

The meeting adjourned at 6:00 p.m. 





MALAYAN ELECTIONS: ELECTORAL PATTERN 
FOR PLURAL SOCIETIES? 


IRENE TINKER 


University of California 

HE FEDERATION of Malaya held elections for its first federal legis- 
T acre on July 27, 1955.’ Foreign newspaper comment during the elec- 

tions centered upon the promise of the present Chief Minister Tengku 
Abdul Rahman to offer amnesty for the Communist guerillas. Since that 
time, Rahman’s conference with the Communist guerilla leader, Chin Peng, 
has received wide press coverage, as has the Chief Minister's trip to Lon- 
don, As a result of negotiations in London, Britain has promised to grant 
Malaya her independence “if possible” by August, 1957. This promise gives 
added importance to the real significance of the elections, a significance 
that has been all but overshadowed by the press’s preoccupation with politi- 
cal affairs: led by Rahman, an Alliance of three communal’ parties con- 
tested and won the elections on a noncommunal basis. The fifty-two elected 
members of the legislature come from constituencies which were drawn 
without regard for communal groupings, without being weighted, without 
electoral devices or fancy franchises of any sort. Each elected member 
represents the whole of his constituency, not just its Chinese, Indian, or 
Malay residents. If, with independence, the Alliance continues, then 
Malaya’s solution of the difficulties inherent in a plural society will un- 
doubtedly have a profound effect on the future ordering of democratic 
government in other plural societies. 


A Piura Society 


The last country in Southeast Asia to emerge from full colonial rule, 
Malaya’s complex racial problem was seen as an almost insuperable ob- 
stacle to the establishment of representative government. Rupert Emerson 
recently wrote that “experience elsewhere encourages no great hope that 
parliamentary institutions can operate effectively [in Malaya] where there 
is so little homogeneity and so meager a popular sense of sharing in a 


*The composition of the new Legislative Council is: 52 elected members, 11 State and 
Settlement representatives, 22 representatives of interests (Chamber of Commerce, 
Trade-Unions, Mining and Agriculture), 3 for racial minorities, 7 nominated reserves 
(2 officials and 5 to represent groups not otherwise represented), and 3 ex-officio 
members. 

*A communal organization limits its membership to a distinct community — whether 
based on religion, race, or language — and tends to promote the interests of this com- 


munity without regard to the needs of the wider community among which its mem- 
bers reside. 
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common destiny.” * In a country with 2,808,400 Malays, 2,155,700 Chinese, 
651,000 Indians and Pakistanis, and 83,000 members of other communities 
all living fairly distinct social — though interdependent economic — lives, 
any sort of co-operation is obviously difficult.*. When governmental power 
is the prize, rifts between the majority group and the minorities could be 
expected to widen. 

Ever since the concept of nationalism has been tied to the desire for 
self-government the tendency has been for separate cultural or linguistic 
groups to strive for independent political existence. In a plural society na- 
tionalism tends to exaggerate the differences between groups by focusing 
political attention upon the distinct cultural and historical heritage of each 
community. Each group demands the right to use its own language, live its 
own pattern, go to its own schools. Yet the logical extension of this sepa- 
ratist policy, namely partition, is not feasible in a plural society. Even after 
the hysterical migrations of 1947 and later, India has today over thirty-five 
million Moslems while Pakistan, created primarily as a Moslem country, is 
still only 85.8 per cent Moslem. On the other hand, arbitrary division of a 
country into zones for each community, such as the apartheid policy in the 
Union of South Africa or the African reservations— White Highlands policy 
in Kenya, has only aggravated the situation wherever it has been tried. In 
a plural society the drive for self-government must be coupled with “état- 
ism” —a feeling for the geographic state — rather than nationalism if repre- 
sentative government is to function at all.° 

In Malaya nationalism has had the usual effect of emphasizing differ- 
ences. Hang Tuah, the sixteenth-century Malay pirate and hero who raided 
Portuguese settlements in the Straits, has been resurrected as the symbol of 
resistance to Europeans and the embodiment of “Malay-ness.”” The sharp- 
ened consciousness of all things Malay also has led to heightened interest 
in the affairs and policies in the independent Malay nation of Indonesia. 

The Chinese, treated until recently as temporary settlers by the British 
administration, have traditionally retained close ties with China, maintain- 
ing their culture largely unaffected by local influences. By 1947, however, 
62.5 per cent of the Chinese in the Federation were Malay-born, and a be- 
ginning was made toward recognizing them as permanent citizens. Stringent 
citizenship requirements were relaxed to the point where over half of the 
Chinese were entitled to become citizens. The Federal Election Committee 


—_—_ —_ 


"Rupert Emerson, Representative Government in Southeast Asia (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1955), pp. 58-59. 


* Figures from estimates in Report of the Committee on Elections to the Federal Legis- 
lative Council (Kuala Lumpur, 1954), Appendix VIII, p. 40. 


* This use of “étatism,” meaning the sense of membership in a state, ns opposed to “na 
tionalism,” meaning the sense of membership in a nation, comes from C. A, Macart- 
ney, National States and National Minorities (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1934). 
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estimated that 1,157,000 Chinese were citizens, by operation of the law; 
of these approximately half, or 600,000, would be over twenty-one and thus 
eligible to vote. Yet under the system of voluntary registration only 143,000 
Chinese appeared on the electoral rolls. This low turnout has been ex- 
plained as reflecting both lack of interest and lack of confidence in the elec- 
tions,® though a sounder explanation might be the feeling of ineffectiveness 
which a minority group so often feels. But until all eligible Chinese use 
the privileges granted them it will be difficult to justify a further relaxation 
of the citizenship requirements. 

More than other communities, the Indians tend to maintain close ties 
with their homeland. Whether this attitude stems from the paternal ar- 
rangements that the government of India previously made concerning un- 
skilled labor sent abroad, or whether it is based upon caste and religious 
ties, it is nonetheless a continuing phenomenon such that it has become in- 
cumbent upon any Indian government to look after Indians living abroad. 
Indeed, only this past summer a leading member of the Congress party, 
S. K. Patil, journeyed throughout Southeast Asia in order to investigate the 
position of the Indian settler. On his return Patil expressed the fear that if 
the “dangerous and poisonous nationalism” in those countries were allowed 
to develop, the two and a half million Indians in Burma, Siam, Malaya, and 
Singapore might no longer be tolerated.’ 


Evecrorat Systems iN Orner PLurar Societies 


Given such a splintered society, it would appear necessary to institute 
some sort of electoral device to ensure representation of the minorities. The 
British have set up a variety of such systems in their colonies, with varying 
degrees of success. Perhaps the greatest reason that many electoral devices 
have not accomplished their purpose is the tendency of constitutional 
advisers to think of representation of minorities in terms of numbers of legis- 
lators rather than in terms of political power. Separate electorates, which 
were thoroughly discredited in India, are the extreme example of minority 
representation with little minority power. Under this system, electoral rolls 
are compiled communally, candidates stand communally, and naturally the 
most communally minded candidate usually wins. In the legislature the 
members of communal minorities have —- as communal representatives — 
no prospect of political power whatever, unless, somehow, their community 
becomes a majority through immigration or a high birth-rate; yet participa- 
tion in the majority cabinet might spell political ruin. Permanent opposition 
leads to extreme views and irresponsibility until compromise on any point 
is almost impossible. 


—_——_ 


* Economist, June 25, 1955. 
* Times (London), Sept. 16, 1955. 
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The debilitating effect of separate electorates upon minority voting 
strength can be seen most clearly in the recent attempt of the government 
of the Union of South Africa to remove the Cape Coloured voters from 
the common electoral roll. Instead of voting with Europeans the Coloureds 
would be placed on a separate roll to elect three Europeans to represent 
them in Parliament. Removal of these voters who normally support the 
United party against the present party in power, the Nationalist, would 
mean the loss to the United party of between three and eight parliamentary 
seats. To the Coloureds, the change of rolls would mean considerable loss 
of political power. Three members of the Legislative Assembly will com- 
mand many fewer concessions from any party of the dominant community 
than would the promise of province-wide support by the entire Coloured 
community. 

An electoral device long favored for minority representation wherever 
the geographic distribution of the minorities permits its application is chat 
of gerrymandering constituencies. Under this system, constituencies are 
delimited to create single constituencies in which the minority community 
has a majority of votes, or double constituencies in which the majority and 
minority groups have approximately an equal number of voters. In Ceylon 
this so-called “honest gerrymandering” has to a large extent excluded the 
question of communalism from elections in the sense that it was not a 
factor between candidates contesting against each other. Sir Ivor Jennings 
reports that in only twenty-two of the eighty-nine constituencies in Ceylon 
were there candidates of different races and in only seven instances did a 
candidate stand in a constituency in which his community numbered less 
than 20 per cent of the population.’ With a well-developed two-party 
system, each party contesting all seats designated for all communities, con- 
siderable political power is given the minorities under this electoral system; 
it is often they who decide which party forms the government. Since 
Independence, however, a surge of Sinhalese nationalism has resulted in 
Sinhalese-oriented parties retaining power with little help from the Tamil 
minority. Under the United National party cabinets a large proportion of 
Tamils were removed from the common roll, either losing the vote or being 
placed on a separate roll."° The recent electoral campaign further height- 
ened communal tensions; nor have the policies of the new government as 
yet ameliorated the situation. 


—< 


*T. W. Price, “The South African General Elections, 1953,” Parliamentary Affairs, Vol. 
VI, No. 3 (1953). 


* Sir Ivor Jennings, “The Ceylon General Elections of 1947,” University of Ceylon Review, 
Vol. VI, No. 3 (1948). 

“Few Ceylon Tamils were affected. All Indian Tamils were removed from the electoral 
rolls when Ceylonese citizenship was established in 1948. Indian Tamils whose appli- 


cations for citizenship have been accepted are placed upon a separate roll for ten 
years before being reabsorbed into the common roll. 
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Another electoral device, used sparingly in Ceylon, is the multi-member 
constituency. In a two-member constituency a minority having over a third 
of the votes is practically assured of one seat providing it votes solidly. 
Every voter receives two votes which he may either distribute to two 
candidates or “plump” for one. In a constituency with 40 per cent Tamil 
voting population, if all Tamils “plumped” their votes the Tamil candidate 
would receive an 80 per cent vote. The Sinhalese candidate would have 
up to a 120 per cent poll; but in no way could two Sinhalese both poll over 
the 80 per cent poll of the Tamil. 

As a temporary measure, India has adopted a form of multi-member 
constituency in order to reserve seats for members of the Scheduled Castes 
or Tribes, thereby ensuring that these underprivileged groups obtain repre- 
sentation. Under this system “plumping” is not allowed; if both votes are 
cast for the same candidate one is discounted. But there are no rules re- 
quiring that one vote be cast for the candidate for the general seat, the 
other for a candidate for a reserved seat. 

In the counting, the votes for the reserved candidates are totaled first 
and the candidate with the highest poll is declared elected to the reserved 
seat. Only then is the candidate with the highest poll declared elected to 
the general seat. Thus only a member of the Scheduled Castes or Tribes 
can win a reserved seat while any candidate can win the general seat. Dur- 
ing the 1951 elections there were actually four constituencies in which 
members of the Scheduled Castes won both the reserved and the general 
seat in the double constituency." 

Since “plumping” is not allowed under this reserved seat system used 
in India, each double constituency should be delimited in such a manner 
that approximately half the voters belong to the minority community, if the 
system is effectively to represent the minority group wishes. Under these 
circumstances, if members of the Scheduled Castes voted solidly for their 
candidate A he would receive a 50 per cent poll. Unless all general voters 
voted for his oppenent — who must also be a member of a Scheduled Caste 
— candidate A would win. If, however, the Scheduled Castes in a con- 
stituency were only a third of the voters it is unlikely that their particular 
candidate would win. This fact explains the lack of success of the com- 
munal Scheduled Castes Federation in the Indian General Elections of 
1951. 

Reserved seats, then, more than “plumped” seats, encourage intercom- 
munal voting and in effect give more political power to minorities. Under 
“plumped” voting the minorities tend to concentrate their votes on their 
own community; under reserved seats they are encouraged to vote for the 
general candidate rather than cancelling out their own ballots by voting 


" Report of the First General Elections in India 1951-52 (Delhi, 1955), 1, 52. 
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for two reserved candidates. The support of 30 per cent of the electorate 
may well mean victory to a general candidate who is solicitous of the 
minority. Such considerations have led to the proposals that three-way 
reserved seats, for European, Indian, and African, be introduced in urban 
constituencies in Tanganyika where, under high voting qualifications, the 
electors in each group would be approximately equal.'* This policy of 
reservations is carried one step further in the Legislative Councils of Fiji 
and of Tanganyika: the same number of seats is allotted to each com- 
munity regardiess of the varying size of their actual population. This parity 
system, which in Tanganyika gives the seven and a half million Africans, 
seventy-eight thousand Indians, and eighteen thousand Europeans the same 
number of representatives — while not “one vote, one value” — is a long 
step away from the electoral arrangements for the Legislative Council in 
neighboring Kenya, where the forty-six thousand Europeans have fourteen 
elected members, the one hundred and thirty-six thousand Indians elect 
six members, and the five and a half million Africans receive six appointed 
members.'* 

Given these precedents, it was generally expected that Malaya would 
introduce either reserved seats or gerrymandered constituencies in order to 
ensure adequate representation of minorities. It was also possible, though 
less probable, that some form of proportional representation might have 
been adopted. In most plural societies, the single-transferable-vote type of 
proportional representation is ruled out by a high percentage of illiteracy 
among the voters, for whom the mechanics of electing must be as simple as 
possible.'* The list system of proportional representation, because of its 
emphasis on party voting, can easily be adapted for an illiterate electorate. 
However, even more than gerrymandering, the list system tends to isolate 
the minority, thus reducing its political power. Further, the disintegrating 
trends of the system work counter to any effort toward the evolving of 
“étatism” in the plural society. For these reasons, and the fact that Great 
Britain itself has never used or admired the system, proportional repre- 
sentation was not considered."* 


— ————» 


" Report of the Special Commissioner, Constitutional Development Commission (Tangan 
yika, 1953), 

“The use of a second chamber for minority representation is always possible but is of 
real use only for special interests rather than for strong minorities. For if such a 
minority had representation in only one chamber it would insist that this chamber 
wield the power. If it had representation in both, then the second chamber is not 
important from the point of view of granting representation to a minority. It is 
interesting that Tengku Abdul Rahman began advocating # second chamber for 
Malaya during the election campaign. 


“See an argument for S.T.V. by John Fitzgerald in Problems of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment in the Colonies (London: Hansard Society, 1953), p. 147 
"For a more detailed treatment of proportional representation as it worked in Indonesia, 
see the author's forthcoming article written in colleboration with Mil Walker, “The 
First General Elections in India and Indonesia.” 
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On the other hand, many observers feel that electoral devices tend to 
increase rather than lessen communal tensions. They argue that such 
devices are generally considered temporary expedients to be employed only 
until conditions are such that the ideal system of equally drawn single- 
member constituencies can be introduced. The only way to overcome com- 
munal tensions, runs this argument, is to ignore them. Experiments in this 
technique had been tried in both Singapore and Mauritius with mixed and 
uncertain results.'* Yet it was this system which was advocated and adopted 
in the Federation of Malaya. 


Matava Cuooses Its ELecrorat System 


A consideration of the politics surrounding the first municipal elections 
throughout the Federation helps explain this paradox. The United Malay 
National Organization (LIMNO) has been, since its founding in 1946 by 
Dato Onn bin Ja’afar, a relatively conservative and admittedly communal 
political party. Indeed, Dato Onn’s desire to convert UMNO into a non- 
communal body eventually led him out of the group in 1951, whereupon 
he founded the interracial Independence of Malaya party (IMP) to crystal- 
lize politically the co-operative spirit of the Communities Liaison Com- 
mittee.'’, It had been under the aegis of this Committee that Sir Cheng- 
lock Tan, in 1949, had set up among permanent Chinese residents a strongly 
communal organization, the Malayan Chinese Association (MCA)."* React- 
ing against the radical ideas of Dato Onn, the UMNO and the MCA 
formed an electoral alliance during the Federation's first municipal elec- 
tions, which were held throughout 1952 and 1953. The major opponents 
of the UMNO-MCA Alliance were two non-communal parties: Dato 
Onn’s IMP and the Pan-Malayan Labour party. 

Due to the large number of fairly small constituencies to be delimited 
and the separated group-living pattern of the Chinese and the Malays, the 
municipal constituencies alternated between a Chinese and a Malay ma- 
jority of voters. Assuming that voting would be on a strict communal basis, 
the UMNO and MCA each put up candidates in those constituencies in 
which its community had the majority of votes. This communal sharing of 
seats — rather like unintentional “honest gerrymandering” — started in the 
Kuala Lumpur elections in February, 1952, and spread throughout the 
Federation. Since that time the Alliance of UMNO-MCA has won 226 of 


ey 


“For details on Singapore see Francis Carnell, “Political Ferment in Singapore,” Far 
tern Survey, July, 1955; for Mauritius see Problems of Parliamentary Government 

in the Colonies, p. 139 

"The Communities Liaison Committee, which first met at Dato Onn’s home in Decem- 
ber, 1948, was begun under the encouragement of the British administration as an 
attempt to solidify anticommunist sentiment in Malaya. 

” The fact that Sir Cheng-lock Tan did not support the IMP as Dato Onn had apparently 
expected may be one reason for Onn's bitterness toward the Chinese community. 
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the 268 various municipal and town council seats up for election.’” They 
had also set up liaison committees between the local branches of UMNO 
and MCA. This communal sharing of seats led Francis Carnell to con- 
clude, erroneously, that: 


The Alliance convincingly proved that al ge or oy belief of the IMP and the Labour 
Party that, given a non-communal political platform, a Malay can get elected in a Chi 
nese district, or vice versa, is completely utopian under present conditions in the Fed- 


eration.” 

With this background in mind it is not surprising that the Report of the 
Federal Elections Committee rejected out of hand any communal rolls, 
since members of the IMP and the Alliance dominated the Elections Com- 
mittee. The IMP, as an interracial party, could hardly support any electoral 
devices which would splinter its membership. The Alliance had found the 
municipal delimitation, which had no communal directives, to its advantage 
and so favored the retention of this system. Thus all members of the Elec- 
tions Committee agreed that universal adult suffrage should be introduced 
on a noncommunal basis. The only communal gesture was the reservation 
of three nominated seats for the small and fairly unimportant minorities — 
Ceylonese, Eurasians, Aboriginals — and seven other nominated seats for 
“unrepresented minorities.” But all citizens, whether Malays, Indians, or 
Chinese, would vote together. 

The Constituency Delineation Commission was instructed to consider 
only the administrative divisions, the facilities available for the electoral 
processes, and the number of voters for each seat. Rural areas were to 
receive some weighting mainly because of the difficulties of communication 
in the country districts. However, the Commission was granted discretion 
“to recommend, if it thought fit, multiplemmember constituencies in any 
urban district, together with its contiguous area.” ™ 

Even this gesture toward electoral devices was ignored by the Delinea- 
tion Commission: fifty-two single-emember constituencies were created. 
Such a small number of constituencies, delimited with no regard whatso- 
ever to communal groupings, produced fifty seats with a Malay majority, 
only two with a Chinese majority, none with an Indian majority. Given 
this voter distribution, one might expect fifty Malay and only two Chinese 
elected members of the Federal Legislative Council; instead, fifteen Chinese 
and two Indians were elected — all on the Alliance ticket. It is clear that 
the greater proportion of the voters in at least fifteen constituencies voted 
on the basis of party rather chan community. On the other hand, Dato 
Onn’s new, and fanatically communal, Party Negara —which he had 


*” Economist, June 25, 1955. 


* Francis Carnell, “Constitutional Reform and Elections in Malaya,” Pacific Affairs, 
September, 1954, p. 233 (italics supplied). 


™ Report of the Committee on Elections to the Pederal Legislative Council, par. 72 
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founded in apparent desperation after IMP became Indian-dominated — 
failed to win a single seat. This curious change-about, with three communal 
parties forming an electoral alliance to fight the elections noncommunally 
in Opposition to a communal party led by the one-time champion of inter- 
racial parties, deserves closer study. 

The Alliance’s successes in municipal elections proved the usefulness of 
the combination of Chinese money and organizational capacity with Malaya 
electoral support and political awareness. Most commentators, however, 
credited the Alliance’s continuance to the very communal nature of muni- 
cipal voting and doubted that even the common opposition to strong-man 
Dato Onn was strong enough to hold the UMNO-MCA Alliance together. 
It was assumed that UMNO would insist upon putting up fifty Malay can- 
didates, that the MCA would not accept this, and the Alliance would 
collapse. 

Both UMNO and MCA leaders, however, had found their intercom- 
munal arrangements satisfactory. The Chinese could not expect to exert 
much influence outside the Alliance. On the other hand, scattered though 
the Chinese voters are, nearly half the constituencies — twenty-four of fifty- 
two — have an electorate at least 10 per cent Chinese. In addition to the 
two constituencies — Georgetown in Penang and Ipoh-Menglembu in Perak 
— with a Chinese majority of voters, two others have an electorate over 
one-third Chinese. Another four constituencies have an electorate in which 
the combined Chinese and Indian registration totals one-third of the elec- 
torate. If and when the 280,000 eligible but unregistered voters decide to 
register many more constituencies will have a large Chinese voting popula- 
tion; should the citizenship laws be relaxed at all, support of the Chinese 
voter could be crucial. 

Such considerations obviously must have encouraged Tengku Abdul 
Rahman, Malay leader of the Alliance, to insist that the Chinese receive 
more than two nominations. It would seem logical politics; but politics is 
often illogical. Imagine the Democrats in Arkansas running a Negro candi- 
date even in a Negro-majority area. Suppose a Negro were to stand in that 
explosive white-majority cotton-picking town of Hoxie! 


THe ALLIANCE’s SUPRA-COMMUNAL CANDIDATES 


It took both courage and vision to allot to the Chinese a guaranteed 
fifteen of the fifty-two elected seats. In doing so, the Tengku risked his 
political neck among the Malays; at one point he resorted to a threat of 
resignation in order to force through his view.** Argument against Tengku 
Abdul Rahman centered on the assumed attitude of the electorate. Most 


* Economist, July 23, 1955; Seraits Times, June 6, 1955. 
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people in Malaya would agree with the “well-informed observer" quoted by 
the Singapore Standard as saying that “despite party organization, voting at 
the Federation's first election was expected to be very much on communal 
lines.” ** 

Several dissidents left the Alliance over this policy while one irate 
Malay, Inche Idris Hamin, actually contested the elections as an Inde- 
pendent standing against an Alliance Chinese candidate in the constituency 
of Kinta Selatan, Perak. During the six-weeks electoral campaign Inche 
Ahmad bin Haji Omar was expelled from MNO by the Kuala Lumpur 
Division on the ground that “he was heard to tell voters to support only 
Malay candidates in the elections.” ** 

While Malays criticized the Tengku, many more communally minded 
Chinese attacked the MCA leadership for co-operating with UMNO. At 
first only twelve seats were allotted the Chinese. The Seraits Times for 
June 8 reported that the Executive Committee of the Alliance made 
changes in their whole line-up in order to give fifteen seats to the Chinese 
and thus “stave off a threatened rift” in the partnership. Even so, it was 
apparent that some Chinese believed that this number was too small. The 
MCA Secretary-General, Leong Yew Koh, justified the number by explain- 
ing that the Chinese also expected to receive ten nominated members: the 
representatives for Penang and Malacca, two of the six representatives for 
Commerce, two of the four representatives for Mining, one of the six for 
Planting, and three of the seven “nominated reserve.” ® Thus, if all the 
Alliance Chinese candidates were to win, the Chinese community would 
be represented in the Legislative Council by twenty-five of the ninety-eight 
members.” Considering that the Chinese made up only 11 per cent of the 
electorate during the elections although they number more than 40 per cent 
of the population, the obtaining of 25.5 per cent of Legislative Council seats 
would seem a fair compromise. 

Nonetheless, some Chinese expressed displeasure. The Singapore Stand- 
ard was certain that in several constituencies the Chinese would vote 
against the MCA Alliance candidates, and in Ipoh a member of MCA 
considered opposing Leong Yew Koh.*" The sudden withdrawal of Col. 
H. S. Lee from contesting elections three days before Nomination Day on 
June 15 was interpreted as an admission that MCA, despite protestations 
to the contrary, did not even represent the Chinese voters much less the 


™ Singapore Standard, June 16, 1955. 


* Straits Times, July 15, 1955. Inche Ahmad protested that his expulsion was hasty and 
arose from misunderstanding. He insisted that he would still support the Alliance 


*™The Chinese actually obtained twenty-six members, receiving two of the six Planting 
seats. 


* Straits Times, June 14, 1955. 
* Singapore Standard, July 27, 1955; Seraits Times, June 16, 1955 
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Chinese community. Lee, who held a portfolio in the Executive Committee 
and became the Minister of Transport in the new cabinet as a nominated 
member, was roundly criticized for not standing in an editorial in the 
Singapore Standard: “The public would like all self-styled leaders to have 
the courage to put their qualities of leadership to the public test by standing 
for elections.” * The fact that Lee, referred to by the Straits Times as the 
“brains behind the almost frighteningly-efficient machine” of the Alliance,”® 
thought the chances of his losing the election were too great for him to run 
does not speak well for the confidence with which the Chinese faced the 
election. 

Other Chinese wrote or spoke with more certainty. Leong Yew Koh 
suggested that it was only a matter of time before the partners of the 
Alliance were amalgamated into one national group, giving up their com- 
munal characteristics. This new group might then be called the “National 
Congress.” Before this action would be possible, however, each partner in 
the Alliance must completely represent its own community. “It is only 
then that their leaders will be able to carry out the pledges made.” * Tan 
Siew Sin, son of the venerable leader of the MCA Dato Sir Cheng-lock 
Tan, wrote similarly in the Eastern World. 


Communal unity must come before national unity in a plural or multi-racial society. 
Only united communities can cooperate with one another to achieve national unity and 
independence. . . . To build on a lesser or any other foundation must lead to eventual 
failure and disillusionment. The Alliance is therefore a necessary stage in the growth 
of Malayan unity... . It is better to be non-communal in fact though communal in name 
than the other way around.” 


These arguments reflect familiar pressure group technique: the trading 
of votes of an organization for concessions in policy. Both the MCA and 
the UMNO were well enough organized to have votes to trade. But the 
Indians, an estimated 222,000 of whom are federal citizens, were splintered 
into three major organizations.** With a total of only 50,000 Indians regis- 
tered as voters, it is apparent that as a pressure group none of these organi- 
zations has much to offer. But following a policy of supra-communalism, 
if not noncommunalism, the Alliance accepted the Malayan Indian Con- 
gress (MIC) into its fold shortly before Nomination Day and promised 
them two elected seats despite the fact that in no constituency did the 
Indians make up even 20 per cent of the electorate, though they totaled 
at least 10 per cent of the electorate in eleven constituencies. 


™ Singapore Standard, June 12, 1955. The editorial suggested Lee should stand from 
Pale Lumpur where his presumed following is concentrated. Before his withdrawal 
he was slated to stand from a “safe” seat in Pahang. 


* Straits Times, July 29, 1955. 
* Ibid., July 1, 1955. 
" Fastern World, March, 1955, p. 22. 


"Cf. Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff, Minority Problems in Southeast Asia 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1955), pp. 105-107. 
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June 15 was Nomination Day. Until that time the nomination lists were 
top-secret. Tengku Abdul Rahman revealed that leakages caused the list 
to be reshuffled several times. Even the constituency from which Rahman 
would stand was a carefully guarded secret. The reason is obvious: assum- 
ing that opposition parties would oppose most of the Chinese and Indian 
Alliance candidates with Malays, the Alliance preferred weak, not strong, 
opponents. As the Straits Times commented in an editorial on June 16, 
“All this secrecy has resulted in the ‘stars’ of the major parties fighting 
against opponents who are political ‘starlets.’ ” 

Nominations went off smoothly, without the spate of rejections that 
characterized India’s first general election: few nominees were even chal- 
lenged; all were accepted. There were 129 candidates who stood for the 
52 seats. One seat was uncontested and the Alliance candidate, a Malay, 
was declared elected. Of the 128 candidates contesting the elections, 20 
were Chinese, 5 were Indians, one was Ceylonese; the other 102 were 


Malays. 


Tue Evecrorat CAMPAIGN 


Eight parties had applied for recognition but only seven put up candi- 
dates. The Alliance alone contested all constituencies; its major opposition, 


Party Negara, contested thirty, putting up candidates in seven of the eleven 
states or settlements. Two other parties contested in several states: the 
Pan-Malayan Islamic party and the Labour party of Malaya. The three re- 
maining parties were confined to Perak: the Perak Malay League; the Na- 
tional Association of Perak, sometimes referred to as the Mentris Besar's 
or Prime Minister's party; and the Perak Progressive party, which broke 
from the Alliance alleging “dictatorial” leadership. At one time there was 
hope of an anti-Alliance electoral front among all Alliance opponents 
except the Pan-Malayan Islamic party; but the groups could not agree."’ As 
a result only one of the ten contests in Perak was a straight fight. 


Evecrormar Rout sy Racs 
Race Voters 
Malay ; 1,078,000 
Chinese be 143,000 
Indians 50,000 
Others 9,000 


Total 1,280,000 


™ Straits Times, June 8 and 18, 1955. 
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Raciat, Cuaracter or Canoipares sy Panties 
Number of 

Political Party Candidates Malay Chinese Indian ( eylonese 
Alliance 52 15 
Negara 5/8) 1 
Pan-Malayan Islamic Party 11 _ 
National Association of Perak 9 ! 
Labour Party of Malaya 4 2 
Perak Malay League 3 - 
Perak Progressive Party 2 1 _ 
Independents , 18° 16 1 
* The Independent candidate who found he was contesting agains Tengku Abdul Rahman withdrew from 


the contest. Since there was no provision for withdrawal his name nonetheless appeared as « candi 
te. 


+ 


In all but three constituencies there was at least one Malay candidate: 
the lone Chinese of Negara ran against an Alliance Chinese in Seremban, 
Kedah; in George Town, with a clear Chinese majority of voters, all three 
candidates were Chinese — Labour and an Independent fighting the Alli- 
ance; in Ipoh-Menglembu, Perak, the other constituency with a Chinese 
majority of voters, two Chinese — one Alliance, one National Association 
of Perak — fought the Indian Independent and the sole Ceylonese candi- 
date. Labour's other Chinese candidate was tipped to win over an Alliance 
Chinese and a Negara Malay in one of Kuala Lumpur's constituencies al- 
though there were twice as many Malay voters as Chinese. One of Labour's 
Indian candidates contested with an Alliance Chinese and two Malays in 
Larut-Matang, Perak; the other Labour Indian raced one Alliance Indian, 
president of MIC, and two Malays in Kinta Utara, Perak. Seven Alliance 
Chinese and the party's other Indian fought straight contests against Malays; 
two other Chinese each ran against two Malays, while one Chinese candi- 
date was faced with three Malay opponents. 

The correlation of candidates and the composition of the electorate is 
also revealing. In the two Chinese majority constituencies the Alliance did 
put up Chinese candidates but in the two constituencies with a one-third 
Chinese vote Alliance candidates as well as their opponents were Malay. 
In the four constituencies where Chinese and Indian votes together total 
one-third, the Alliance ran three Chinese and one Indian. Seven of the 
Alliance Chinese faced an electorate with at least 10 per cent Chinese 
voters but three more stood in constituencies with only nominal Chinese 
vote. In Alor Star, Kedah, for example, there are only 2,367 registered 
Chinese voters out of 35,261. The second Indian Alliance candidate stood 
in Batu Pahat, Johore, where of the 27,323 voters only 530 are Indians, 
though 5,679 are Chinese.** 


“ This candidate, S. Chelvasingam MacIntyre, was considered Indian by the press though 
he is a Ceylon Tamil and could be called Ceylonese. All constituency figures com 
piled from the Scraits Times 
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Constrruency Taste SHowino Party anp Race or CANnpipaTes 


Alliance Negara PMIP Labour Independent Others 
Penang 


1. Wellesley North 

2. Wellesley South > M 
3. George Town 

4. Penang Island 


Malacca 


5. Malacca Central 
6. Malacca Luar 


Perak 


. Krian® 

. Batang Padang 

. Larut and Matang 

. Dindings 

. Sungei Perak Ulu 

. Sungei Perak Hilir 

. Telok Anson 

. Ipoh and Menglembu 
. Kinta Utara 

. Kinta Selatan 


Selangor 


. Kuala Lumpur Barat 
. Kuala Lumpur Timor 


. Ula Selangor 

. Kuala Selangor ... 

. Langat Fetel 

. Selangor Barat ......... 
. Selangor Tengah 


EESEEEEE 


Negri Sembilan 
24. Negri Sembilan Utara ... 
25. Negri Sembilan Selatan. . 
26. Seremban 

Pahang 


27. Ulu Pahang 
28. Semantan 
29. Pahang Timor . 


QO== 


. Johore Timor 
. Johore Bahru . 
. Johore Selatan 
. Johore Tengah 
. Batu Pahat 

. Muar Selatan 
. Muar Utara 

. Segamart . 


ZEEESEEEEE 
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Alliance Negara PMIP Labour Independent Others 


. Alor Star 

. Kota Star 

. Kedah Utara 
41. Kedah Tengah 
42. Sungei Muda 
43. Kedah Selatan 


Kelantan 


44. Kelantan Selatan 
45. Kelantan Timor 
46. Pasir Mes 

47. Kelantan Utara 
48. Kelantan Tengah 


Trengganu 
49. Trengganu Utara 
50. Trengganu Tengah 
51. Trengganu Selatan 


Perlis 
52. Perlis 
M — Malay candidates 
C — Chinese candidates 
I — Indian candidates 
Cy — Ceylonese candidate 
* .. Only seat lost by Alliance 
1 — National Association of Perak 


{ — Perak Maley League 
§ — Perak Progressive party 


It is evident from these figures that communal voting would have meant 
defeat for the Alliance, so Party Negara immediately began a communally 
oriented campaign. Typical of Dato Onn’s speeches is the one he made 
over the radio on July 5. Warning that the birthrate of Indians and Chi- 
nese was rising fast, Dato Onn said that unless a quota immigration system 
were introduced which would encourage Malay immigration Malays would 
soon be a minority in their own country. Such a situation would also lead 
to a “babel of languages” which he, Dato Onn, could not accept.”* Com- 
mented the editorial in the Straits Times the next day: “His approach 
{Dato Onn’s] is disturbingly communal. It seems to involve some sort of 
racial arithmetic.” Similarly, on another occasion, Dato Onn described the 
Alliance’s proposal to set up a state bank as some rather shady scheme to 


benefit the MCA Chinese.** 
* Straits Times, July 6, 1955. 
“Ibid, June 24, 1955 
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Retorted Tengku Abdul Rahman: 

When the British Government saw that we could work closely with the Chinese and the 
Indians, it made use of stooges to spread false propaganda against us. These stooges go 
about the country telling people that | have sold UMNO to the MCA and the Malays to 
the Chinese. | want to tell you all that no amount of money can buy the Malay race — 
the Malays can only be bought with my life. 

Turning from Negara attacks to those of the Pan-Malayan Islamic party, 
which criticized UMNO'’s co-operation with non-Moslems, Abdul Rahman 
reminded them that “they have accepted people not of the same religion 
as their masters.” *’ 

Of uncertain origin was a chain letter started by “a creature of God” 
who claimed that the ghost of Hang Tuah had appeared to him, begging 
him to “tell all Malays in the peninsula that if they want to see the restora- 
tion of their past glories they must vote for Malay candidates.” Each 
recipient of the letter was to pass copies of it on to three others; “mis- 
fortune would befall” those who dared to break the chain.”* In an effort 
to counter this letter, Inche Mohammed Khir Johari, UMNO secretary- 
general, announced that “if he were alive today, Hang Tuah would be glad 
to see the Alliance fighting the same battle he fought. While Hang Tuah 
fought against Portuguese imperialism ... we are now fighting against 
British colonialism.” ™ 

Indeed, the cry of merdeka or “freedom” was the key to the Alliance's 
campaign. Even this unexceptionable slogan was attacked by a leading 
Negara spokesman as being disloyal to the rulers of the Malay States.” The 
Alliance Election Manifesto promised to try to achieve independence with- 
in four years. Party Negara thought ten years a more realistic figure. In 
fact all parties stood for independence. The question was “independence 
for whom?” Climbing down from their earlier promise to agitate for equal 
citizenship rights for all persons in the Federation, the Alliance proposed, 
in its Election Manifesto, to set up a neutral commission to study the prob- 
lem. Its policies with regard to the equally explosive problems of language 
and education were purposely left vague. The Manifesto advocated that 
all Malay rulers become ketuas of state, or constitutional monarchs. Gen- 
erally the word ketua is used to refer to a village headman; Dato Onn 
purported to find sinister intent in this translation.*' Abdul Rahman's 
proposals to offer amnesty to the Chinese guerillas drew most foreign press 
interest. Nor was this only an election promise, as present events in Malaya 
prove. 


" Ibid., June 23, 1955. 

* It was assumed that the Pan-Malayan Islamic party was responsible for the letter 
” Straits Times, June 30, 1955. 

* Ibid., May 30, 1955. 

“ Ibid., June 25, 1955. 
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Party Negara’s program was more cohesive. Taking a united Malay state 
as its goal, Negara proposed one national language and a single Malayan 
nationality. The culture of the other groups would, however, be “con 
served.” The rulers of the States, as traditional functionaries in the Malay 
nation, would be maintained in their present status. This emphasis on the 
oneness of a Malay nation can be seen as Dato Onn's motivating factor 
throughout his postwar political career. A single nation, with a Malay base, 
could absorb other nationalities willing to forego their own national tradi- 
tions. To encourage such absorption, political parties should include those 
non-Malays willing to adapt themselves to a Malay nationalism. Such an 
idea could have buttressed the formation of the Independence of Malaya 
party; such an idea could also have encouraged the communally oriented 
campaign which Dato Onn and his Party Negara carried on. 

The return to political activity of Dr. Burhanuddin Al-Helmy, a strong 
supporter of a “Melayuism” * federation was generally interpreted as a sign 
that communalism would be even more emphasized than it had been pre- 
viously. Burhanuddin, strong man of the Malay Nationalist party (MNP), 
which he helped found in October, 1945, had taken the MNP out of 
UMNO in June, 1946, only three months after LJMNO was formed on the 
issue of the use of the Indonesian flag. It had been Burhanuddin who had 
met the Indonesian leaders, Sukarno and Mohammed Hatta, when they 
had visited Singapore in 1945. When a “state of emergency” was pro- 
claimed in Malaya in June, 1948, the left-wing MNP was considered sympa- 
thetic to, if not dominated by, the Malayan Communist party. Thus, 
toward the end of the year, several of its leaders were arrested and the 
party ceased overt existence. From that time until just before the Asian- 
African Conference in Bandung in April, 1955, Burhanuddin lived quietly 
in Singapore. His first political act was to open the Malay Youth Congress 
in Kuala Lumpur, with the result that LJMNO’s Youth League boycotted 
the meeting; yet Dato Onn not only attended but became treasurer of a 
new Malay National Front committee chaired by Burhanuddin. Then, at 
Bandung, Burhanuddin represented himself as the Malayan leader, an 
action not calculated to endear him to Abdul Rahman.** 

Also at Bandung was Ibrahim Yaacob, one-time leader of the pro-Japa- 
nese Kesatuan Muda Melayu (KMM) — Malay Youth League — during 
the Occupation, who had later quit the KMM and made contact with the 


* Melayu means Malaya in Indonesian or Malayan. Burhanuddin's use of the indigenous 
word stresses his policy of Pan-Malayism which would include all Malay peoples 
throughout Southeast Asia. 

“For background of these early movements see T. H. Sileock and Ungku A. Aziz, “Ne 
tionalism in Malaya,” in Asian Nationalism and the West, ed. W. Holland (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1953) 
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Chinese guerillas. He also had met Sukarno and Hatta in 1945 but had 
faded from the postwar scene until Bandung. There he lauded the Chinese 
guerillas as members of the Malayan National Liberation Army. The 
meeting at Bandung of Yaacob and Burhanuddin caused the political com- 
mentator of the Straits Times, Leslie Hoffman, to speculate on the amount 
of agreement between the two men. Apparently no one is quite certain 
where Burhanuddin stands politically today; Hoffman calls him an “enig- 
ma” and suggests that both Dato Onn and Tengku Abdul Rahman have 
tried to woo him, a charge which both vehemently denied. Of one thing 
Hoffman is certain: if Burhanuddin, who is Perak-born and still only forty- 
two, were to enter actively into Federation politics “his opposition to 
UMNO could cause a swing to communalism and narrow nationalism 
which could be eventually disastrous.” 

Dato Onn indignantly wrote to the paper: 

I have seen nothing in Burhanuddin to come to the conclusion that he would not co- 
operate with all races domiciled in this country to achieve independence. But let it be 
clearly understood that no Malay who calls himself a Malay can or will accept, from 
whatever quarter it may come, to allow themselves to be subjugated and swept aside in 
the country which to them is the Malay Peninsula. And let it is [sic] clearly understood 
that the Malays of the Peninsula are determined to create one country and one nation 
with one national language. 

As for the suggestion that he wooed Burhanuddin, Dato Onn says that 
when the MNP left UMNO he had prophesied that the leaders of the two 
groups would meet again. “This meeting came into being without any 
necessity for any wooing thanks to the sell-out by the present day UMNO 
and the political machinations and maneuverings of the present day MCA 
leaders.” *° 

To this insinuation the LWMNO Secretary-General, Inche Johari re- 
sponded: “There has never been a sell-out and there will never be one. In 
fact there is no necessity at all for any sell-out of one party by another. 
UMNO and its allies stand for the independence of Malaya.” As for 
Burhanuddin, Tengku Abdul Rahman has never wooed him. 

This exchange of letters clearly characterizes the growing bitterness be- 
tween Dato Onn and the UMNO leaders which ended in nasty mud- 
slinging by the end of the campaign. Burhanuddin himself took little part 
in the actual election campaign, speaking at one large rally in Malacca on 
behalf of the Party Negara on June 23. It is significant, however, that Dato 
Onn openly urged the bringing in of immigrants from Sumatra to offset 


* Straits Times, June 10, 1955. 
“Ibid, June 11, 1955. 
“Ibid, June 18, 1955. 
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the fertility of foreign elements in the Federation. Wrote a “Federal Citi- 
zen” to the Straits Times: 


Such ideas coming from the secretary of a party pledged to support the national and 
moral progress of the minorities is very disappointing to say the least... . If he con- 
siders Sumatrans are better citizens than those born here . . . then | say Dato Onn is a 
communalist. Once again religion is confused with nationalism.” 

Religion was, of course, inextricably bound up in the communal tension. 
A Kuala Lumpur religious leader and also an officer of UMNO, Inche 
Nasaruddin Zakaria, felt obliged to refute a whisper campaign attributed to 
the Pan-Malayan Islamic party which warned voters that it was haram 
(forbidden) to vote for a non-Moslem. The Koran does not say that, he 
insisted.** More serious was another statement to the effect that Moslems 
should not vote for non-Moslems which was signed by the Mufti of Penang 
and Province Wellesley, Tuan Haji Abdullah Fabim, and widely distributed 
by PMIP. Two days before the election the Mufti issued a rebuttal, naive 
in content but suggesting strong pressures. 


The statement was read to me but I do not remember that it included that paragraph 
about Muslims voting only for Muslims. In fact, the person who read it out to me before 
I signed explained that it was for the purpose of intensifying (JMNO’s struggle for inde- 
pendence. | put my signature to it because | trusted the people who approached me.” 


This use of religion to discredit the Alliance appeared to worry many 
Alliance supporters who realized that in the rural areas the religious leader 
could often command the vote of his whole village or area. Indeed, the 
losing Alliance candidate, himself a religious teacher contesting against 


another religious teacher, blamed his defeat on the Mufti's ill-advised letter. 
Apparently there was no religious objection to the one woman candidate, 
a Moslem and an Alliance member. 

The issue of union with Singapore was played down during the elec- 
tions. With the present population, such a union would have slightly more 
Chinese than Malay citizens, a situation which would greatly aggravate 
communal tensions in the Federation. Yet the Malays feel Singapore 
belongs to them and most look forward to eventual union. In this context 
a Pan-Malayan Federation including, presumably, all of the Southeast Asia 
dependencies of Britain plus Indonesia, has great attraction for the Malay 
voter; hence the interest in Dr. Burhanuddin’s actions. But this problem 
will be faced, or avoided, later. In this first election the question was 
whether all the communal groups could unite to achieve merdeka. 


ELECTION AND ResuLTs 


On July 27, voting day, a surprising 84.86 per cent of the registered 
electorate went to the polls. To aid the illiterate voter, symbols as well as 
names were printed on the ballot paper; but still the voter was required to 
“ Ibid., July 20, 1955. 


* Ibid., July 8, 1955. 
* Ibid., July 26, 1955. 
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mark the ballot, a provision which resulted in 25,684 spoiled papers. The 
Alliance had selected a noncommittal symbol, a sailing boat, of which 
Dato Onn remarked, “a small boat used for catching cheap and much 
despised fish.” * Party Negara chose eleven sheaves of padi (rice plants) 
while the Pan-Malayan Islamic party chose an open hand. This plain 
symbol contrasts strikingly with the emotive symbols used in Indonesia by 
Moslem parties. On the other hand, the Perak Malay League used a 
mosque as a symbol; in India no symbol “having any religious or senti- 
mental associations” could be approved for use in the elections. Other 
symbols used included the roaring head of a tiger, an elephant, a six-pointed 
star, and such familiar objects as scissors, a bell, a saw, a key, an umbrella, 
a cup, and weighing scales. 

Despite swamps or jungles, voting was held all over the country on the 
same day, a feat which indicates not only careful planning but also ex- 
tensive co-operation between the various departments of government."' But 
in some regions such primitive methods of communication as runners were 
still employed. Results in thirty-four of the constituencies were known the 
night of polling, and sixteen more by the following morning; the last con- 
stituency, in central Trengganu, reported on the second day. This speed 
was in sharp contrast to the four-months process of India’s first elections or 
the two-months elections held in the autumn of 1955 in Indonesia. 

Voters were driven to the polls in some 20,000 cars; rules regarding the 
use of cars were so relaxed that even senior government officials were 
allowed to lend cars as long as they themselves did not drive. The partici- 
pation of government officials in elections was the subject of some contro- 
versy. Following British tradition the Committee on Federal Elections rec- 
ommended that government officials remain aloof from politics. This 
directive was relaxed and clarified on June 8 to allow all persons rated 
Division IV to contest elections while non-policy civil servants even in 
Division II could obtain leave to contest elections with the promise of their 
jobs back should they lose the election. These modifications of British 
practice seem well justified since in Malaya, as in many colonial areas, 
a majority of the educated persons are civil servants. Higher officials had to 
resign to contest, an action many took. 

The Alliance won easily, winning 51 of the 52 seats. Significantly, the 
one defeat was in a seat lost by a Malay candidate to the Pan-Malayan 
Islamic party — by 450 votes; invalid ballots in this constituency of Krian, 
Perak, totaled 1,071 and thus could have affected the outcome. The 


“ Ibid., June 25, 1955, 


"The time of polling varied, generally running from eight am. to three p.m. In urban 
areas the polls stayed open as late as eight p.m. while in security areas voting did not 
begin until ten am 
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Alliance total vote was 818,013, or four times that of all its opponents 
combined and ten times the vote given Negara. The Alliance's victory is 
shown even more starkly when it is noted that 43 of the 129 candidates, 
or one-third, lost their deposits of $167 (United States currency) for failing 
to receive even one-eighth of the votes cast in their constituency. Although 
total votes cannot be compared directly because of the wide variance of 
electorates in a constituency — from 7,835 to 46,211 — the smallest margin 
of votes polled by an Alliance candidate was over three thousand while 
the UMNO General Secretary Inche Johari polled a majority of over 
29,000. 

There was much speculation concerning the extent to which the Chi- 
nese would participate. Experience in Singapore did indicate a tendency 
of the Chinese to remain aloof from earlier elections; but a large Chinese 
vote was recorded in the April election. In the Federation the percentage 
vote was slightly lower in the twenty-three constituencies™ containing at 
least a 10 per cent Chinese electorate: 79.92 per cent as compared with the 
Federation total of 84.86 per cent. Yet in other “first elections” the per- 
centage turnout of rural voters has normally exceeded that of the urban 
voters; Chinese areas in Malaya are almost al! urban areas. Further, the 
lowest percentage poll of a mere 52.6 per cent was recorded in George 
Town, one of the two Chinese majority constituencies; but the contest was 
between three Chinese candidates. In contrast, in the other Chinese ma- 
jority constituency, where two Chinese had an Indian and a Ceylonese as 
opponents, the vote turnout was 82.7 per cent — high for an urban area. 
Both constituencies with a one-third Chinese electorate recorded low polls, 
but the candidates in these were all Malays. The four constituencies with a 
one-third combined Chinese and Indian electorate turned out two large 
polls — 85.85 per cent for an Indian candidate and 86.9 per cent for a Chi- 
nese — while two others had low polls. It would seem that the amount of 
interest depended upon the contest, and that if the registered Chinese have 
less political awareness than the Malays it is very little less. 

Nor is there any evidence that many Malays stayed away from the polls 
rather than vote for a Chinese or Indian candidate. The average poll in 
contests with Chinese candidates, which were, it must be remembered, 
mainly in urban areas, was 80.46 per cent; the two Indian candidates turned 
out an 83.12 per cent poll. Indeed, the three Alliance Chinese contesting 
in non-Chinese constituencies all drew large polls — 84.2, 88.44, and 88.5 
per cent — and large majority victories. Obviously the voters did not vote 
communally: they voted for a team. 


* One constituency in this group returned its member unopposed 
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The Singapore Standard was somewhat unhappy that its election-day 
prophecy of Alliance defeat which would “prove that the much boasted 
unity of the three major communities is a myth” ™ proved wrong. Trying 
to explain the vote it editorially remarked that Malayans are used to buying 
by trade-mark and thus they voted for the sailboat. 

This idea overcame the tendency to vote communally, but the Chinese, Indian and 
Ceylonese candidates must not be beguiled into believing that they are popular with those 
who voted for them. They are just spokes in the Alliance jaggernaut [sic] . . . this victor 
does not represent the will of the people but it is a tribute to a matchless machine. 

The Straits Times, on the other hand, welcomed the victory despite the 
fact that on election eve one of its reporters was thrown out of the Johore 
Bahru UMNO office as an “enemy.” In an editorial on July 29 the Straits 
Times expressed pleasure that the election results will provide a strong and 
stable government, one that avoids coalitions. It continued: “Perhaps the 
most welcome feature of the Alliance is that its supporters voted non- 
communally.” Agreed an exhausted Abdul Rahman: “The result today is 
the first step towards racial harmony in this plural society country... . It is 
one thing | am damned proud of.” 

The intercommunal policy was followed when making nominations to 
the Legislative Council. Only the women complained because none of 
their number was included under the category of “nominated reserve.” 
With the nominated members, the Legislative Council totaled fifty Malays, 
twenty-six Chinese, seven Indians, two Ceylonese, one Eurasian, and twelve 
Englishmen of whom five are official. The Executive Council balances six 
Malays against three Chinese, one Indian, and five English.” 


A PATTERN FOR THE FuTuRE? 


Thus the Malayan elections have dramatically projected a possible solu- 
tion to electoral problems in plural societies. The majority of Chinese, 
Malays, and Indians did eschew communal voting despite appeals from 
more communally minded sections of all groups to vote only for members 
of their own race or religion. While the electorate may not have preferred 
voting for a member of another group, they apparently were willing to vote 
for the Alliance candidate as the candidate who stood for merdeka. The 
voters were casting their ballots for a party and platform, not for an out- 
standing leader — as was the case in India, where even the illiterate voter 


™ Singapore Standard, July 27, 1955. 
™ Ibid., July 29, 1955. 
™ Straits Times, July 29, 1955. 


“For political events since the elections see Francis Carnell, “The Malayan Elections,” 
Pacific Affairs, December, 1955. 


If the Speaker of the Legislative Council is included in the count, then the 
Malays have fifty-one seats out of ninety-nine. 
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in backward mountain areas knew that his “piece of paper” was wanted by 
“Governor-General Nehru.” * Indeed, the Singapore Standard accused 
UMNO of campaigning in some areas under the shadow of Dato Onn 
before Malays who still thought Dato Onn headed the UMNO." In fact 
Dato Onn was the most widely known leader in or out of his party. The 
Alliance, on the other hand, was more policy than leader, though Abdul 
Rahman grew in stature as the campaign progressed. 

What is important, then, is that the leadership of three communal or- 
ganizations became convinced that the best way to maximize their own 
political power and the only way to achieve merdeka was through racial 
co-operation, and so convinced their followers. The Alliance's distribution 
of seats to Chinese and Indians was a calculated division of seats by power 
wielded, perhaps a more lasting division than one based upon electoral 
devices. Further, the Malayan electoral system, by ignoring communal dis- 
tribution, has the merit of simplicity. By encouraging racial co-operation 
the electoral system also admirably performs an integrative function, lead- 
ing, it may be hoped, toward the establishment of a Malayan “étatism” 
which will overcome the separatist trends of Malay, Chinese, or Indian 
nationalism. 

On the other hand, the Malayan experiment is far from conclusive. 
The achievement of merdeka, now planned for August, 1957, may signal 
the end of communal co-operation. In fact the London Times felt that the 
election side-stepped the whole communal problem because the Alliance 
did not take a definite stand on the relaxing of the citizenship laws regard- 
ing minorities. Comments a Times editorial: “In the Federation the Al- 
liance has left in abeyance rather than solved the problem of relations 
between the Malays and Chinese which is the major hindrance to unity 
in Malaya.” *’ This is not strictly true. The elections themselves have gone 
a long way toward establishing permanent co-operation between the com- 
munal groups. Voters have voted for men of other races: that it was for 
many the first vote and hence to be treated with reverence suggests that this 
memory will have lasting effects. Politicians, too, are now used to working 
with men of other races. This is the integrating function of the elections. 

Whether such a system will work in other plural societies depends 
upon the distribution of political power among the communal groups, and 
upon the will of the most powerful community to acquiesce to the holding 
of power by other communities in some relation to their numbers, educa- 
tion, and economic importance. When the most powerful community is a 


“See the author's “General Elections in Himachal Pradesh,” Parliamentary Affairs 


VI (1953), No. 3. 
“ Singapore Standard, July 27, 1955. 
” Times (London), July 29, 1955. 
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minority community the gradual transfer of political power may of necessity 
be a protracted process. Yet even in such cases a high educational suffrage, 
with the Malayan pattern of constituencies, may provide a more realistic 
and satisfactory solution than would the rigging of electoral devices. No 
matter what decisions are made with regard to electoral systems in other 
plural societies, however, the Malayan experiment cannot be ignored. It 
has not only added an alternative to the types of systems to be considered, 
it has also pointedly illustrated that the representation of minorities, to be 
at all adequate, must be considered in terms of political power and not 
simply in terms of seats in a legislature. Further, the Malayan elections 
have proved that men of vision can see beyond nationalism to a greater 
loyalty of “étatism” which, in most plural societies, is the only hope for 
democratic government. 
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ONSIDERING THE number and severity of the problems facing 

India in 1947 when independence was achieved, it is somewhat re- 

markable that the Indian government survived at all. Partition of 
the subcontinent, the refugee problem, religious tensions, a communist in- 
surrection, wars in Kashmir and Hyderabad, the assassination of Gandhi, 
and the general dislocation involved in the transfer of power all strained 
the energies, resources, and imagination of a leadership and a people pre- 
occupied with the desire for an independent, democratic nation. 

But if the immediate crises were met, the long-term problems remained. 
While Lord Keynes’ statement that in the long run we shall all be dead 
is undoubtedly true, the fact is that in the long run it is possible for nations 
and civilizations to survive; and it is the long-run problems as well as the 
immediate issues which must be dealt with if there is to be survival. This 
article will examine some of the major long-term political problems with 
which Indians of this and succeeding generations must deal if the adjust- 
ment is to be made from a colonial country to an independent democracy, 
from a feudal “traditional” society to a nation caught up with the twentieth 
century. 

The problems we must examine here are fourfold: the problem of na- 
tional unity, the problem of “cultural integration,” the problem of “ful- 
filling expectations,” and finally, the problem of political stability. 


NATIONAL Unrry 


Concurrent with the rise of sentiment for an independent national state, 
there have grown in India provincial and other subnational loyalties which 
have often been impediments to national unity. Foremost among them has 
been the increasing sentiment for a reorganization of the Indian states along 
linguistic lines. 

In fact, agitation for a linguistic reorganization developed to such an 
extent in South India that in 1953 the government of India was forced to 
agree to the creation of the state of Andhra, a Telugu-speaking area then 
part of Madras. Following the formation of this first linguistic state, pres- 
sures increased for reorganization elsewhere: in the tribal areas of Bihar a 
movement for a tribal state developed; in the Punjab there was agitation 
for a Punjabi-speaking state; and similarly the pressure mounted in the 
Marathi, Tamil, and Melayalum-speaking areas in the southern and western 
parts of India. Demand for linguistic reorganization became so strong that 
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in 1954 the government of India appointed a commission to inquire into the 
entire matter. The commission, which issued its report in October, 1955, 
called for reorganizing India’s twenty-nine states into sixteen, for the most 
part along linguistic lines, but other considerations were taken into account 
as well. Although the plan met the demands of a number of linguistic 
groups, there were some — including the Naga tribesmen of Assam, the 
Sikhs of the Punjab, and the Maharashtrians of Bombay — who expressed 
their dissatisfaction, and demonstrations flared in the wake of the commis- 
sion’s report. 

The problem of national unity is an old one in India. While there has 
been considerable debate among Indian, British, and other scholars as to 
whether national unity existed in pre-British India at all, there can be little 
doubt that the measure of national unity that now exists was not present 
earlier. Although considerable political unity prevailed over large areas of 
India during the Mauryan dynasty from the fourth to the second centuries 
B.c. and again under the Gupta dynasty some five hundred years later, there 
are vast periods of Indian history, including the years immediately preced- 
ing the British invasion, when the country was badly fragmented. Most of 
the current divisions — language, caste, religion, and regionalism — have 
long histories, but the more recent agitation has been compounded by a 
number of new elements. 


For one thing, formation of a democratic independent state has opened 


up new possibilities for the achievement of objectives by subnational groups; 
the possibility of change is greater than ever before, and access to means 
for effecting change is easier. A national democratic government, by its very 
nature, must be more responsive to popular demands than a foreign au- 
thoritarian government. 

Secondly, and perhaps most important of all, the Western impact has 
intensified existing divisions and created others not only as a result of the 
imperial “divide and rule” policy, but by the divergent effect of the West 
on different groups within Indian society. For example, Western impact 
was economically greater on the Tamils of Madras than on the Telugus, 
and much of the agitation for a Telugu state resulted from the fact that the 
Tamils were in more dominant positions in business and government than 
were the Telugus. And likewise, the West has raised the expectations of 
tribal, untouchable, and other underprivileged groups by making them 
aware of their status in society; the result is the rise of new self-conscious 
interest groups expressing demands not only for special legislation, but fre- 
quently for direct political power as a means of asserting their cultural 
identity. The demands of many of the tribal groups for states of their own 
is one illustration of this. 
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A third element in the growth of subnational allegiances, or what one 
might call “particularisms,” is the threat which a number of minority 
groups feel as a result of the growing inroads of the Hindu religion. While 
in general the traditionally tolerant Hindus have not oppressed minority 
groups or sought to impose their religion upon others, the resurgence of 
Hinduism since the turn of the century has increased the insecurity of many 
self-conscious religious groups. The Sikhs, for example, while once an in- 
dependent religious community, now find that they are being absorbed by 
the Hindu community and are becoming a sect of Hinduism. Many Sikhs, 
some who genuinely fear the destructive consequences of the new assimila- 
tion, and others who are merely self-seeking politicians, would like to see 
the development of a Sikh majority state in the area around the Punjab in 
northern India as a means of reviving the Sikh community. 

Similarly, many of the tribal groups feel the inroads of evangelistic 
Hinduism. Some of them further resent the prohibition policy of the states 
in which they live, particularly since drinking is frequently part of their 
religious ceremony and social custom. Having become self-conscious of 
their communities, there is naturally some fear of being absorbed by others. 
Likewise, although the government of India has made considerable effort 
to aid Anglo-Indians, Muslims, Sikhs, and other minority communities, 
communal feelings among these groups have not been completely elimi 
nated. 

A fourth element in the rise of subnational allegiances has been the 
modern development of mass communication. A century ago, the absence 
of easy methods of transportation and communication put severe limita- 
tions on the size of a group, whereas it is now possible for national or 
subnational allegiances to cover large areas. If the growth of mass com- 
munication facilitated the development of nationalism, paradoxically it also 
gave impetus to the growth of subnational regional allegiances. Wer 
India not already divided by linguistic and other cultural barriers, then 
mass communication might have served solely as a means of reinforcing 
nationalism; but given the divisions which were there historically, existing 
ties in language and culture could be intensified by easier methods of com- 
munication. Nowadays, films made in Bengali, Tamil, Marathi, and other 
languages, regional universities, and regional newspapers in local languages 
serve to strengthen subnational provincial feelings. 

Many Indians, as well as foreign observers, have been very much con- 
cerned lest the growth of these subnational loyalties interfere with the 
development of strong national unity. Many have come to feel that the 


problem of achieving national unity is even more pressing than the problem 


of economic development, since the latter is hardly possible without the 
former. 
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There are many ways by which a sense of national unity can be de- 
veloped, some of which are now being followed by the government of 
India. Although it would require a more extensive discussion of the prob- 
lem than space permits here, brief mention might be made of some of the 
long-range factors for national unity which counterbalance some of the 
divisive tendencies. 

There is, first of all, a national government, a national administrative 
system, a national military, a national language for the educated com- 
munity, a national university system, and a national political party with 
national leaders. The constitution provides for a federal system with con- 
siderable power for the states, but on the other hand gives unprecedented 
powers to the central government in the event of emergencies. Nationalist 
sentiment is very strong and this has given impetus to the growth of a self- 
conscious national culture, so much so that since 1947 there has been some- 
thing of a boom in the arts. Furthermore, the existence of a national plan 
for economic development has helped to shift some of the attention away 
from communal and other noneconomic divisive questions. But many of 
the current efforts to strengthen the feelings of national unity — efforts in 
the fields of the arts, education, mass communication, and economic de- 
velopment — are based upon the existence of a strong and stable central 
government. It would probably not be an exaggeration to say that upon the 
maintenance of such a government rest the prospects for national unity. 


CULTURAL INTEGRATION 


In the broadest sense, the West's impact on Asia has been a cultural 
impact in which not only new techniques for increasing material wealth 
but also new ideas have been introduced. In India, the Western impact has 
had profound effects upon both social structure and attitudes. The political 
system and political ideas, the caste system, the practice of suttee, attitudes 
toward the role of women, the joint family, and other religious practices 
and notions have all been affected by Western influence. But whereas post- 
Meiji Japan accepted Western techniques but consciously attempted to 
reject Western values, and Communist China has consciously sought to 
break down traditional notions, Indian leadership during the past century- 
and-a-half has attempted to achieve some kind of “cultural integration.” 
Since the reform movement of Ram Mohan Roy in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, basic changes have been brought about in the Indian 
way of life. Today, Indian leaders are attempting to reconcile the Indian 
cultural tradition and social structure with what they feel are the needs of 
a modern state. Steps have been taken by the government of India to 
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remove untouchability, grant equal rights to women, and introduce other 
social reforms. The concept of equalitarianism, although far from being 
universally practiced in India, has been making major inroads. 

Opposition to these reforms has come from some of the non- Westernized 
Hindu-minded groups. Their hostility has been especially directed against 
recent legislation affecting marriage, divorce, and succession to property. 
They have also agitated for a ban on cow slaughter and for adoption of a 
Sanskritized Hindi as the national language. 

On the other hand, the government of India has been under consider- 
able pressure from Western-minded, frequently Western-educated, intellec- 
tuals who have become impatient with the slow pace of social change. 
Having rejected their own cultural tradition, many intellectuals are often 
attracted more to the dogmatic system of Marxism than to the more flexible 
notions of Western liberalism and democratic socialism. 

Still other Indians are inclined to have ambivalent feelings toward the 
West. Whether to accept or reject Western techniques and culture and 
precisely how much to accept or reject is a difficult and personal problem 
for nearly all educated Indians. The problem involves not only one’s atti- 
tudes toward clothing, movies, music, and the like, but also one’s funda- 
mental attitudes toward “materialism,” science, religion, the joint family, 
and democracy. While both the Hindu parties and the Communists have 
rejected the democratic liberal tradition — each because of its different 
viewpoint and philosophy — the conviction of most Indian intellectuals 
remains somewhere between the two. 

For many Indians seeking to integrate Indian and Western notions the 
core of the problem is how to reconcile material development with man's 
“spiritual” life — what George Kennan referred to in an address in June, 
1955, when he asked, “What environmental conditions are most favorable 
to man’s enjoyment of the experience of life and to the dignity of his rela- 
tionship with other men?” There is considerable fear in India, and not 
without some justification, that industrialization may bring with it not only 
slums, juvenile delinquency, and crime, but mass cultural vulgarity, the 
breakdown of religious values, and the loss of the intimacy of the village 
and the ancient joint family. At what point, many Indians ask, does a man 
become so concerned with his material prosperity that he ceases to be con- 
cerned with his inner life? 

In an effort to maintain the ancient values, some Indians, including 
some disciples of Gandhi, reject the process of industrialization and look 
toward the creation of self-sufficient villages in which living standards are 
raised to the minimum needed for healthy living without impairing the 


village culture and its values. Others are prepared to see great material 
development, but advocate the growth of small scale, decentralized, semi- 
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mechanized industries located in the rural areas. Discussion of these pro- 
posals has been burdened by accusations of “revivalism” and “feudalism.” 
Even the advocates of decentralization have frequently been fearful of 
presenting what must inevitably be an intangible argument for the per- 
petuation of cultural values, and have often chosen the easier way of argu- 
ing almost exclusively along economic lines for cottage industries, decen- 
tralization, and the like. None of the techniques of the social scientist and 
little of the thinking of the social philosopher has been applied toward this 
problem of integrating material development with cultural values; but 
unless the problem is faced it is likely that change will occur at its own 
pace with little conscious human intervention, with unpredicted and per- 
haps undesirable effects. 

If the problem of achieving some kind of cultural integration involves 
adapting traditional beliefs and practices to conform to Western notions, 
it also involves developing some kind of national agreement on basic values. 
Unless there is some basic agreement on the desirability of a democratic, 
secular, and national state, political divisions are likely to become even 
more rigid. This may be why many have felt that the major task of the 
present Indian government is to achieve a national consensus. The fears 
of the orthodox Hindu must be dispelled; the impatience of the intellectuals 
must be satisfied; particularistic tendencies must be broken down. Perhaps 
it is in an effort to achieve these ends that Nehru’s cabinet is a mixture of 


those who speak to the Western-minded and those who speak to the Hindu- 
minded; and why many government officials and public leaders attempt to 
justify government legislation in traditional as well as in modern socialist 
jargon. Perhaps this is also why so much attention has been paid in India 
to reforming the educational system and encouraging the arts. 


FULFILLING EXPECTATIONS 


A third political problem in India is that of keeping up with mass ex- 
pectations. Virtually all the underdeveloped countries of Asia are char- 
acterized by an enormous gap between what people have and what they 
want. This problem is not merely the much-discussed problem of poverty. 
In Rajasthan, for example, one of the poorest states in India, the level of 
discontent is not so great as in areas where there is less poverty but greater 
consciousness of that poverty. The gap between the consciousness of reality 
and expectations is greatest in the cities where Western education and in- 
fluence have intensified expectations; but it is also felt strongly in much of 
the countryside where Gandhi's mobilization of the peasantry during the 
national struggle awakened the masses to their poverty. 

The government of India aims at solving these problems of reconciling 
reality and expectation through the Five Year Plan, and more specifically 
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in the villages through its Community Projects and National Extension 
Scheme. However, there is considerable impatience, especially in the cities, 
with the speed of development. This is probably inevitable in a country so 
underdeveloped. The problem is twofold: on the one hand the govern- 
ment must try to increase productivity and satisfy demands; on the other, 
it must restrain demands. Overambitious promises can have very severe 
consequences in underdeveloped areas. Political parties must be cautious 
about building up hopes which they cannot reasonably fulfill. 

Myths inevitably play a large part in filling the gap between expectation 
and reality. The Soviet government has always relied very heavily on 
propaganda to the effect that living conditions outside the Soviet Union, 
especially in the capitalist countries, are far worse than conditions in the 
Soviet Union. Likewise, exaggerated statements have frequently been made 
about the pace of Soviet development. The myth of “capitalist encircle- 
ment” has also served to justify the emphasis on the development of 
capital goods industries rather than consumer commodities; as long as such 
“threats” existed, it was argued, the gap between expectation and reality of 
necessity had to be great. Soviet myths are aimed either at denying the 
existence of a gap or, alternatively, at finding some justification for it. 

But in a democracy, many of the myths employed by the Soviet Union 
cannot be used. The promulgation of such fictions is possible only when 
the media of communication are under rigid government control and when 
outside contact is minimized, neither of which is feasible in a democratic 
state. This is not to say, however, that other kinds of myths may not be 
utilized effectively. 

The myth of the “spiritual” East versus the “material” West has already 
played and is likely to continue to play a major part in India in minimizing 
expectations. Lin Yutang, in a recent speech, complained of the tendency 
of Asian nations to justify their “backwardness” by reference to their 
“spirituality.” Whether “spiritual” questions play a more important part 
in Asian thought than in the philosophy of the West is not our concern 
here, but what is important to note is that the Indian’s belief in the 
spirituality of his life has assumed the proportions of a popular conviction, 
and has served the useful function of providing alternative satisfactions to 
a higher living standard. 

Similarly, there is a widespread belief in the “sanctity” of Indian history 
and enormous pride in the centuries of tradition that have developed. 
Indians are as likely to show a visiting foreigner some ancient ruins as they 
are a modern factory or building. A host of European, especially German, 
scholars have contributed a great deal toward giving Indians a sense of 
pride in their cultural tradition. This pride plays a large part in minimizing 
the frustration that is otherwise likely to develop from an awareness of 
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India’s economic backwardness. Likewise, Hindu notions of asceticism and 
self-restraint, now being propagated by Gandhi's disciples and by many of 
the orthodox and communal groups, have also contributed toward mini- 
mizing demands and keeping the gap between expectations and fulfillment 
narrow. 

When a foreigner tends to deprecate Indian life, Indians are likely to 
make their defense by reference to their spiritual life, their ancient tradi- 
tions, and their ideals of detachment and sacrifice. In all culrures, myths 
and ideals of one sort or another play a major part in reconciling contradic- 
tions in the system or discrepancies between expectation and reality. Where 
the gaps are as great as they are in India, these notions help prevent wide- 
spread disillusionment and cynicism. Disillusionment and cynicism, when 
they are found among Indians, tend to be among those who have been 
abroad for long periods of time and among those who have ceased to 
believe in the Indian traditions and myths. Widespread breakdown of 
these notions could have catastrophic consequences for the stability of 
Indian society. 

PourricaL STABILITY 


Since independence, the Indian government has been dominated by the 
Congress party under Nehru’s leadership. In the 1953 national elections the 
Congress party emerged as the majority party in the central parliament and 
in nearly all the state legislatures, and today holds power in every Indian 


state, alone or in coalition with others. 

A stable party system, which in a democracy is a prerequisite for stable 
government, assumes the existence of one or more parties capable of suc- 
cessfully operating a government over a long period of time, and also 
assumes the existence of an alternative party or group of parties which can 
provide stable government in the event the ruling party is defeated. 

The first requirement —a strong ruling party — now exists. The Con- 
gress party has successfully survived the post-partition crises, and has 
evolved a leadership and a program that raise the possibility of its con- 
tinued rule for some time. As long as the Congress party retains control of 
the central government, it can play, and has already played, a major part 
in maintaining stability on the state level. Even when it has been defeated, 
Nehru’s party has successfully re-established its power, in part because of 
the emergency provisions of the constitution which allow the central gov- 
ernment to take over the administration of a state, and in part because of 
the superior resources of the Congress party on the national level. 

The second condition necessary for a stable party system — the existence 
of a strong opposition party capable of forming an alternative government 
within the constitutional framework — does not yet exist; and it is at this 
point that one can say that India has not yet evolved a politically stable 
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system. In virtually every state in which there is the possibility of a Con- 
gress defeat, no one party by itself is in a position to assume power. This 
feature of instability is further complicated by the fact that the opposition 
parties themselves are badly split, sometimes by personality differences but 
often on fundamental ideological questions. There is little agreement among 
the oppositional groups as to the nature of the Indian state. There are some, 
including the Communists and the Marxist left groups, who reject the 
democratic framework; others, like the Hindu communal parties, reject the 
secular framework; and still others, such as linguistic and other provincial 
groups, reject the present national framework. Without a basic consensus 
on the values of democracy, secularism, and nationalism, it is hardly 
possible for opposition groups to work together for long periods of time. 

Of the larger opposition parties, only the Praja (People's) Socialist party 
approaches the position of being a national opposition party which accepts 
the same basic values as does the ruling Congress party. However, although 
it received some 17 per cent of the popular vote in the last elections (com- 
pared with 45 per cent for the Congress party), it has had many internal 
divisions and has been unable to assert its position as an alternative gov- 
ernment. 

Thus far, in whatever states the Congress party has been weak the 
opposition parties have been most divided. This suggests that the collapse 
of the Congress party offers little possibility of the emergence of a strong, 


democratically oriented opposition party. Socialist strength, interestingly 
enough, is largely in areas where the Congress party is strong, implying that 
both appeal to groups with similar attitudes. The fundamental problem, 
therefore, is how to widen agreement on basic values and to divide Indian 
political life between the Socialists and Congress. However, especially in 
view of the divisions within the Praja Socialist party, this does not appear 
imminent. 


If it is true that neither the Socialists nor any other democratic opposi- 
tion group appears to be in a position to become a large opposition force, 
then prospects for stability hinge very much on the continuation of Con- 
gress party rule. 

It is not the intention here, nor is it possible to predict what the future 
of either the Congress party or stable government will be. It is the intention 
to point up the extent to which many of the problems dealt with in this 
article cannot adequately be solved without the existence of a stable party 
system and a strong, democratic, central government. Culturally integrating 
the Westernized elite and the Hindu-minded groups, minimizing the pres- 
ent divisive tendencies of linguistic and other provincial groups, and nar- 
rowing the gap between economic expectations and fulfillment cannot be 
achieved easily without a strong central government. 
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How crucial is the need for a strong central government is further high- 
lighted by the fact that the Indian constitution provides for a federal system 
in which the states wield considerable powers, especially with regard to 
agrarian legislation, education, and many aspects of economic development. 
Without close co-operation between the states and the central government 
— and this is hardly possible unless both the states and the central govern- 
ment are controlled either by the same party or by like-minded parties 
which agree on fundamentals —a satisfactory program of economic de- 
velopment is hardly possible. Moreover, the development of a national 
consensus is not likely if there is unstable government with disorganized 
and conflicting leadership. 

In passing, it might also be mentioned that unless a central government 
deals effectively with these problems, there is a large margin for communist 
expansion. No special mention has been made here of a “communist prob- 
lem” in India, largely because this cannot be separated from the larger 
problems which India faces. The lack of complete cultural integration, the 
linguistic agitation, and the gap between expectations and fulfillment are all 
factors which operate to the advantage of the Communists, and an effective 
handling of these problems by the government, voluntary agencies, and 
private citizens would go a long way toward solving the communist problem. 

At the moment there is little risk of a Congress party defeat, and the 
elections now being planned for early 1957 are likely to be more or less 
a repetition of the Congress party victory in the first general elections of 
1952. But the long-run need for an alternative government has not yet been 
filled, and in the next decades many of the present leaders who grew up in 
the national struggle are likely to pass from the scene. The charisma of the 
national leaders is likely to wear thin and then the real test for democratic 
government will begin. The first test, that of immediate survival, has been 
passed, but the long run comes ever nearer. 
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HE RECENT discussion over the admission of Outer Mongolia to the 

United Nations has evoked considerable new interest in the political 

evolution of that country from a semi-independent part of China into 
a Soviet satellite. Outer Mongolia, now called the Mongolian People’s 
Republic, was the first of the Soviet satellite states to be classed as a people's 
democracy. The Soviet Army entered the country in 1921 and laid the 
military basis for the “people’s revolution” which was engineered on Soviet 
soil. The history of the Mongolian People’s Republic since that time has 
covered the longest span of years revealing how a country has been soviet- 
ized. The state is described by the Great Soviet Encyclopedia in the follow- 
ing manner: 


The Mongolian People’s Republic (Outer Mongolia, according to the old Chinese termin 
ology) is a bourgeois<democratic republic of a new type, conceived as a result of the 
revolutionary struggle of the people's masses against imperialism and Mongolian feudal 
lords and developing as an anti-imperialist republic. The Mongolian People's Republic 
has been liquidating feudal relations within the country, thereby establishing the bases 
for the non-capitalistic way of development.’ 


The Mongolian People’s Republic (M.P.R.) therefore is considered by 
Soviet theory to be a new democracy or people’s democracy. A recent text 
expounds this theory, comparing the Mongolian People’s Republic with the 
Eastern European people’s democracies as follows: 


The peculiar development which distinguishes the MPR from the development of the 
European People’s Republics is that the MPR is accomplishing the transition of feudalism 
to socialism without the stage of capitalism, while the European People’s Republics 
(except Albania) are carrying out the transition from capitalism to socialism.” 


‘The writer would like to acknowledge the assistance he has received from the Russia 
in-Asia Project of the Far Eastern and Russian Institute of the University of Wash 
ington enabling him to do research for this paper. He also wishes to express his 
gratitude to Professor N. N. Poppe for sharing with him his encyclopedic knowledge 
of Mongolia. 

* Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, XL (Moscow, 1938), 68. The second edition of the 
encyclopedia, XXVIII (Moscow, 1954), 198, merely quotes Art. | of the Mongolian 
constitution of 1940 as amended in 1952, which says that “The Mongolian People's 
Republic is an independent state of workers (arat cattle raisers, workers and intelli 
gentsia) who have annihilated the imperialist and feudal yoke, ensuring a non 
capitalistic approach to the development of the country to pave the way to socialism 
in the future.” 

. P. Farberov, Gosudarstvennoye Pravo Stran Narodnoi Demokratii (Moscow, 1949), 
pp. 297-98. For a complete discussion of the theory of the people's democracy, see 
H. Gordon Skilling, “People’s Democracy in Soviet Theory,” Sowier Studies, Ill 
(July, 1951), 16-33; IL (October, 1951), 131-49. 
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The official organ of the Comintern stated in 1930: 


The colonies can learn a great deal from what is taking place in the independent Mon- 
golian People’s Republic. The MPR is an interesting proof of how a beckward people, 
which until recently lived the life of nomads, is making progress while avoiding the 
pasomeny of capitalism, because it is led by a national revolutionary party which is 
nefiting from the experiences of the Russian October Revolution.‘ 

That Mongolia did not have a proletariat which could lead the country into 
socialism did not impede its noncapitalist development. When a backward 
country has no proletarian leadership, then the Soviet Union supplies it, 
as it has done for the M.P.R. In a recent discussion in the Oriental Institute 
of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, the Soviet policy on this problem was 
stated as follows: “The constant disinterested assistance, the ideological 
and political support of the Soviet Union ensured to the Mongolian people's 
government — to the ‘peasant soviets’ — the necessary proletarian leader- 
ship.” ° E. M. Zhukov, the director of the Oriental Institute, states: 


. the whole significance of the teaching of the non-capitalistic path of development 
consists of the fact that the working class of the country of victorious socialism takes 
upon itself the leadership of a backward country with a peasant population.* 


When the Manchu Empire collapsed in 1911, the Mongols of Outer 
Mongolia attempted to make themselves more independent of China. The 
primate of the Lamaist hierarchy, the Jebtsun Damba Khutukhtu, referred 
to after 1911 as the Bogdo-Gegen and sometimes known as the Living 
Buddha,’ was recognized by Tsarist Russia as the ruler of Outer Mongolia. 


For many years Russia had been interested in Outer Mongolia. This interest 
was “legally” recognized by Japan in the Russo-Japanese Secret Convention 
of July, 1907. On November 3, 1912, Russia concluded a separate treaty 
with Outer Mongolia, which contained the following statement: “The 
Imperial Russian Government will lend Mongolia its assistance in order to 
preserve her present autonomy and also her right to keep her national 
army, forbidding entry to Chinese armies and colonization of her lands by 
the Chinese.” The Mongol princes who were leading the autonomy move- 
ment were disappointed that Outer Mongolia was still under the sover- 
eignty of China. On November 5, 1913, Russia and China consummated 
an agreement which affirmed Chinese suzerainty over Outer Mongolia, but 
at the same time recognized it as being autonomous. This agreement pro- 
vided that questions involving its relations with China required consultation 
with Russia. Not only had Japan recognized Russia’s virtual protectorate 


* International Press Correspondence, November 6, 1930, p. 1037. 


* Ievestiya Akademii Nauk SSSR, Seriya Istorii i Filosofii, 1X (January-February, 1952), 86. 
* Ibid 


"One of the 160 odd officials who were supposed to be reincarnations of Buddhas and 
hence were given the title of Living Buddhas. The religious title of the Living 
Buddha at Urga was Jebtsun Damba Khutukhtu. His title as ruler of Outer Mongolia 
after 1911 was the BogdoA jegen 
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over Outer Mongolia, but now China, also, acknowledged Russia's special 
position. It was not until June 7, 1915, that an agreement between Russia, 
China and Outer Mongolia was signed. This combined the two previous 
documents, i.e., the Russo-Outer Mongolian and the Russo-Chinese agree- 
ments, and provided that Chinese suzerainty was to be maintained. The 
Mongols thereby were a party to a document recognizing that no political 
treaties could be made concerning their country without China's approval. 

In the subsequent period, Russia’s influence in Outer Mongolia was 
weakened because of involvement in the war in Europe, and deteriorated 
further as a consequence of the Russian Revolution of 1917. While Russia 
was in the throes of revolution and counterrevolution, Outer Mongolia was 
also experiencing similar struggles. Native opposition to the Chinese in- 
fluence created considerable tension in the country. Mongol princes and 
lamas exploited other Mongols, thus contributing to internal stress. This 
native revolutionary situation was captured® by the Comintern under the 
direction of the Russian Communist party. 

The attitudes of Mongol national leaders in the period between 1911 
and 1919 varied according to their background and orientation. The domi- 
nant attitude was anti-Chinese, although some supporters of Mongolian 
autonomy affliated with the Chinese party.” The pro-Russian party was 
headed by the Bogdo-Gegen who, though not slavish in following the 


Russians, nevertheless allowed himself to be used by them. All the Mongo! 
leaders were for Pan-Mongolism — Mongolia for the Mongols. This meant 
removing Chinese influence from Mongol territories. The Russians favored 
this, but opposed a united Mongolia, which would mean the reduction of 
Russian influence. In 1907, they made a secret agreement with the Japanese 


"In saying that the native “revolutionary” situation was captured by the Russian Com- 
munists, the writer does not wish to give the impression that there was no revolu- 
tionary movement in Mongolia except what the Russian Communists made. On 
the contrary, there were, even in the period from 1911 to the Russian Revolution, 
many groups of Mongols desiring to rebel from the Chinese economic exploitation 
and to revolt from the ession of the Mongol feudal lords and higher clergy. In 
the pre-Bolshevik Bed wore ‘oups periodically asked the Russians for assistance, 
but the fact remains that a am core of pro-Communist Mongol revolutionaries 
did collaborate with the Russian Communists in bringing about the Mongolian 
revolution of 1921. This revolution resulted more from the centripetal forces gen- 
erated by the Bolshevik revolution than from the centrifugal forces of the Mongolian 
revolution which had been brewing. While it is true that all wings of the Mongolian 
revolutionary movement were desirous of throwing out the Chinese influence from 
Mongolia, all revolutionary groups were not united in turning to Russian communism 
for leadership. The fact that the Russian communist-oriented Mongol group of 
revolutionaries was the one which ultimately succeeded is an indication of the 
effectiveness of Russian Communist strategy and tactics toward the Mongols 

For a different interpretation of the nature of the Mongolian revolution, see 
Owen Lattimore, Nationalism and Revolution in Mongolia (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1955), pp. 36-47. 


*L. J. Korostovetz, Von Cingghis Khan bis rur Sowjetrepublic (Berlin, 1926), pp. 124-25 
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by which Japan recognized the Russian sphere of influence in Outer Mon- 
golia; and in 1912 this was restated so that Russia recognized the Japanese 
sphere of influence in eastern Inner Mongolia.'” 


Those who made up the elite of the nationalist leaders in the period 
1911-19 were the Bogdo-Gegen already mentioned, Sain-noyan, a Mon- 
golian prince and the prime minister, and Da Lama, who served as minister 
of internal affairs. These were all Khalkha (northern) Mongols. Also 
among the leaders were Zhamtsarano, a Buryat who had graduated from 
St. Petersburg University and was employed by the Russians in Urga, 
Tseren Dorji who was half-Chinese and worked for the Mongolian Foreign 
Ministry, and Dja Lama, an Astrakhan Kalmuck military leader who set 
himself up in western Mongolia and was shot in Kobdo in 1923 by the 
Mongolian police. 

All of these men advocated Mongolia for the Mongols but differed on 
how this was to be achieved.'' The Bogdo-Gegen and Sain-noyan Khan 
were anti-Chinese and pro-Russian. Da Lama favored change, but feared 
Russian influence and perhaps wanted Japanese support. Zhamtsarano was 
ambivalent toward Russia — wanting its European institutions but not its 
political control.'? Tseren Dorji represented Mongolian nationalism with a 
kind of Chinese orientation. Dja Lama wanted to rekindle the ancient 
dream of Mongoi Empire and wished to stay clear of both China and 
Russia. 

by 1919, this nationalist movement was becoming interwoven with the 
forces of Mongolian revolution. In that year a congress of Mongol revolu- 
tionaries was held in Siberia. It was led by Sukhe Bator, who organized the 
Mongolian People’s Revolutionary party. Other organizers were Danzan, 
Bodo, and Choibalsang. The latter (also spelled Choibalsan) later became 
the “Stalin” of Mongolia.'* He was born in 1895 in Outer Mongolia, and 
at the age of eighteen entered a Tsarist Russian school at Urga (later re- 
named Ulan-Bator). In 1914 he was sponsored by the Russian minister in 
Urga to study in the Irkutsk gymnasium, where he may have had his first 
contact with Russian Communists. When he returned to Urga in 1918, 
he did have close relations with two Russian Communists, Kucherenko 


“E. B. Price, The Russo-Japanese Treaties of 1907-1916 Concerning Manchuria and 
Mongolia (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1933), pp. 107, 117. 
"Robert A. Rupen, “Outer Mongolian Nationalism 1900-1919" (Unpublished thesis, 

University of Washington, 1954), pp. 303-4. Also, for a different emphasis on the 
role of Mongolian nationalism, see Lattimore, op. cit., pp. 33-35. 
* Joseph Geleta, The New Mongolia (London: Wm. Heinemann, Ltd., 1936), p. 71. 
"While Choibalsang can be referred to as the “Stalin” of Mongolia, Sukhe Bator stands 
in relation to the Mongolian revolution as Lenin does to the Russian revolution. 
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and Gembarzhevskii. Choibalsang has written of the early Mongol revolu- 
tionaries as follows: “Thanks to Kucherenko and Gembarzhevskii, the 
members of the revolutionary circle were well informed about the state of 
affairs in Russia.” '* In speaking of the Russian Communist influence on 
the Mongolian revolutionary group in 1920 Nachukdorji states in his Life 
of Sukebatur: 


In the work of this revolutionary group, the Russian revolutionary Bolsheviks Gembar- 
zhevskii and Kucherenko were of great assistance. In particular these two for the first 
time penetrated among the young Mongol revolutionaries with Marxism-Leninism, and 
transmitted to them the achievements and experience of the Socialist Great October 
Revolution that had arisen in Russia, and the revolutionary struggle of the Russian 
proletariat.” 

In addition to Sukhe Bator and Choibalsang, other Buryat Mongols — 
Zhamtsarano, Elbekdorji Rinchino, and Sampilon'* — played a dominant 
role in the early meetings of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary party. 
Many of these men were already Communists. This radical group took 
the nationalist aspirations of the Mongols and directed them ultimately 
along Communist lines. The question confronting investigators is not one 
of Mongolian nationalism versus communism, but of this nationalism being 
used to promote the sovietization of Mongolia. Just as Russian nationalism 
is a tool of the present Communist regime in the U.S.S.R.4 Mongolian na- 
tionalism was a tool of the group which ultimately took over. 

Before 1919, the Mongolian nationalist leaders wanted to establish a 
national, semi-feudal, and traditionalist state independent of China. When 
the People’s party took over it, too, wanted a national state, but an anti- 
feudal if not socialist state. In the meantime the progress of the Russian 
Revolution was continuing to have its effects on events in Mongolia. 

Mongol princes hoped to assert their independence since Russia had 
become weakened. A Chinese army under General Hsti Shu-tseng (known 
also as “Little” Hsii), allegedly backed by the Japanese-controlled Anju 
clique, invaded Outer Mongolia under the pretext of saving it from the 
Mongo! revolutionaries. Unresisted, it reached Urga in the autumn of 
1919 and took the Bodgo-Gegen prisoner. The Mongols were coerced into 
signing away the autonomy which they had won as a result of the fall of 


“Kh. Choibalsang, Kratkii Ocherk Istorii Mongolskoi Narodnoi Revolyutsii (Moscow, 
1952), pp. 19-20. Another Russian communist worker in Urga who helped the early 
Mongol revolutionists was Sorokovikov. See A. T. Yakimov, “Mongolskaya Narodno 
Revolyutsionnaya Partiya,” Sbornik Statei:Mongolskaya Narodnaya Respublika (Mos 
cow, 1952), p. 57. 

"Sh. Nachudorji, “Life of Sukebatur,” trans. Owen Lattimore and Urgungge Onon, in 
Lattimore, op. cit. p. 130. 

“Sampilon, Buryat Mongol once member of the Socialist Revolutionary party; counsellor 
of the Mongolian Legation in Moscow, 1921-26; minister of economy and trade in 
MPR, 1926-29; exiled to Buryat Mongolia 1929-37; see Serge Wolff, “Mongol Dele- 
gations in Western Europe, 1925-29," Journal of Royal Central Asian Society, XXXII 
(1945), 291-92. 
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the Manchus in 1911 in a petition which read as follows: “. . . we officials, 
princes and lamas declare the abolition of the autonomy of Outer Mon- 
golia....” *" 

The signing of this petition incited the nationalist groups to greater 
activity. In these groups were Sukhe Bator and Choibalsang, who joined 
hands in 1920. Under the Chinese occupation of “Little” Hsii, about a 
dozen Mongol nationalists became the prototype of the People’s Revolu- 
tionary party. They swore an oath to maintain iron discipline, secrecy, and 
a Communist party type organization.'* Hsu arrested the Bogdo-Gegen, but 
did not destroy him, realizing the respect the Mongols had for him. The 
Mongol group, led by Sukhe Bator and Choibalsang, succeeded in getting 
the Bogdo-Gegen's seal on a petition to Russia to expel the Chinese rulers 
in Outer Mongolia."® In June, 1920, Choibalsang went with the petition to 
Ulan-Ude (then called Verkhneudinsk), which was then a part of the Far 
Eastern Republic of Siberia, to appeal to this appendage of the Russian 
Republic for assistance. Hsii was recalled to Peking in July, 1920; and sub- 
sequently pressure on the Mongols was somewhat relaxed and Mongolian 
nationalists stepped up their agitation. 

Meanwhile, certain leaders of “White” forces in Siberia, who were 
sporadically engaged in various encounters with “Red” forces, began to 
conceive a plan for a great Mongol state including not only the Mongols of 
Inner and Outer Mongolia but those of Manchuria, Siberia, Central Asia, 
and the Trans-Caucasus. Von Ungern-Sternberg, a Baltic Russian baron 
wearing the uniform of the Tsar’s army,”® moved against Urga in October, 
1920, and took the city on February 3, 1921. Leading a band of anti- 
revolutionary Russians united with a few Mongols and Tibetans, the “Mad 
Baron” (as he was called) instigated a revolt of some of the Mongols against 
the Chinese, culminating in wholesale slaughter of the army of “Little” Hsii 
and many of the native population. Suffering from delusions of grandeur, 
the Baron considered himself the head of a theocratic oriental despotism. 
He captured the Bogdo-Gegen and attempted to use him as a screen for 
his personal reign. 

EMERGENCE oF SovieT ConTROL 
Several months after Ungern-Sternberg’s invasion of Outer Mongolia, 


the revolutionary Mongols who had been organizing in Siberia under the 
leadership of Sukhe Bator joined with the Red Army and marched into 


"W. W. Willoughby, Foreign Rights and Interests in China (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1920), pp. 456-57. 


* Choibalsang, op. cit., pp. 22-23. 
" Ibid., p. 25. 
* Louis M. Kervyn, Ourga (1912-1930) (Peking, 1932), pp. 151-58. 
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Urga on July 6, 1921. Ungern-Sternberg was taken prisoner on August 19 
and executed on November 15. Eight months before this happened, the 
Mongolian People’s Revolutionary party, which had been established in 
Siberia in 1919, met with representatives of the Russian Communist party 
in Kiakhta on the Siberian-Mongolian border. ““The Far Eastern Secretariat 
of the Comintern directed by Comrade Shumiatskii had established close 
relations with the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party.” *' At this time 
the members of the Mongolian party numbered only about 160."° Among 
the early organizers was Bodo, who led the Mongolian delegation to 
Moscow.** Associated with him was Zhamtsarano. Soviet writers refer 
to Bodo as “a hired agent of Japanese imperialism,” ** and more recently as 
“an agent of American Intelligence.” ** Bodo was a lama who had been a 
clerk in the Russian Consulate at Urga.?* He was dispatched to Moscow in 
the summer of 1920 by the Mongols, who wanted Russia's support in their 
struggle against the Chinese. Recent Soviet accounts state that Sukhe Bator 
and Choibalsang organized the MPRP at Urga (later called Ulan-Bator) in 
1919, and not in Altan Bulak (Maimaichen) in 1920. 

In Irkutsk late in 1920, B. Z. Shumiatskii of the Far Eastern Secretariat 
of the Comintern talked with Mongol revolutionary leaders and planned 
to send some of them to Moscow. Those who went were Danzan, Rinchino, 
and Zhambolon.*" Some, like Zhamtsarano and Damba-dorji, stayed at the 
Russo-Mongolian border town of Maimaichen, and others such as Doksom 
and Bodo went back to Urga*®* (Ulan-Bator). Sukhe Bator and Choibalsang 
remained at Irkutsk and started to study military affairs in a military 
school. Soon they went to Kiakhta, which they used as their base for 
travels in and out of Outer Mongolia and to maintain contact with Red 
Army units.*° 


The Mongolian People’s Revolutionary party was supported by the 
Russian Communist party. At the Kiakhta conference in March, 1921, 
each agreed to regard the other as “the only lawful government” in each 


*E. Genkin, “A Few Words About Mongolia” (Ms. in the Hoover War Library, Stanford 
University, Stanford, Cal.). 


*“Mongolskaya Narodnaya Respublika,” Sibirskaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, Ill, 531 
*™ Korostovetz, op. cit., p. 299 

“1. Ya. Zlatkin, Mongolskaya Narodnaya Respublika (Moscow, 1950), p. 132 

*N. Vargin, Mongolskaya Narodnaya Respublika (Moscow, 1949), p. 99 


*“N. N. Poppe, “Mongolskaya Narodnaya Respublika,” Vesenik Instituta po lmcheniyu 
Istorii i Kuleury SSSR, No. 4 (11), p. 9. 


*™ Choibalsang, op. cit., p. 25. 


*A. Kallinikov, “UU Istokov,” Khoryaistwo Mongolii [At the Sources of the Mongolian 
Revolution], No. 3 (10), May-June, 1928, pp. 62-63 
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territory.” As a result of this conference, the Mongolian party became a 
member of the Communist International and sent delegates to its Third 
Congress in the summer of 1921. Four months before the occupation of 
Urga by the Soviet troops, the Outer Mongolian government issued in 
March, 1921, the following proclamation laying down the basic principles 
of the new government: 

1. As the purpose of this government is to extirpate feudalism, new laws are to be 


enacted requiring everyone in the country, regardless of class, to perform military service 
and submit to authority. 


2. A tax system is to be enacted requiring everyone in the country, regardless of 
class, to pay taxes on an equal basis. 


3. Slavery is to be abolished. 


4. Before the opening of the Great National Assembly there shall be convened a 
Small National Assembly which is to serve as a provisional legislative organ. 


5. In order to establish the form of a constitutional monarchy, the Living Buddha 
shall be retained and the government shall be established below him. Means are to be 
devised for expanding the authority of the people. The Living Buddha shall not have 
the power of veto. The government and the members of the National Assembly shal! 
formulate laws, announce them to the Living Buddha and promulgate them in the name 
of the people. The power to declare war, negotiate peace and determine budgets is 
vested in the government and the Great and Small National Assemblies.” 

The Mongolian People’s Revolutionary party proclaimed in the Kiakhta 
conference its program, known as the Kiakhta Platform, which enumerated 
the principles of the Mongolian revolution. This document was drawn up 
by Zhamtsarano. It’s second point states: 


In view of the fact that the peaceful existence of the Mongolian popular masses and 

their joining in the culture and knowledge of enlightened peoples depend on the forma- 
tion of an independent, sovereign state of the Mongolian nation, not on enslavement and 
oppression by foreign imperialists, our People’s Party strives ultimately toward the uni- 
fication of all Mongolian tribes in one independent state, at the present time toward 
liberation from the power of the Chinese despots, and toward the restoration and revival 
of the recently abolished autonomous statehood of Outer Mongolia.” 
Only about twenty delegates were present at this first conference of the 
MPRP. Its chairman was Danzan; Sukhe Bator was given command of the 
Mongolian People’s Army.** Choibalsang was also present, but he appears 
to have been an assistant to Sukhe Bator for military affairs. It was here 
that the left wing of the party got further control and paved the way for 
eliminating the right wing three years later. 

The provisional revolutionary government of Mongolia which was estab- 
lished at the Kiakhta conference requested Soviet aid on April 10, 1921. 
This brought to Mongolia the Red Army, without whose protective support 


”“Soglashenie Mezhdu R.S.F.S.R. i Mongolii, July 5, 1921,” Sbornik Deistwuwyushchikh 
Dogovorov, |, No. 18 (Moscow, 1924). 


"Quoted in Ma Ho-t’ien, Chinese Agent in Mongolia (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
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the sovietization of the country could never have been consummated. An 
official Soviet account states as follows: 

The Soviet Government, having accepted the invitation concerning the joint liquidation 
of the White bands in Outer Mongolia, aided the Mongolian partisans and army to 
liquidate the bands of Ungern and having remained at the request of the Mongolian 
Government in the country up to 1925, helped to wipe out, finally, the remnants of 
White Guardism.” 

With the arrival of Soviet troops in Mongolia, the authority of the 
Russians transcended that of the Mongols. As the American consul in 
Kalgan, Samuel Sokobin, reported in a dispatch of October 10, 1921: “There 
may be a Mongolian Government, but the authority is the Russian Soviet 
Commandant. He issues orders for the release of men, even if they have 
been arrested by the Mongols.” * Mr. Sokobin went on, very prophetically, 
to say: “Thus, as long as Russian authorities are permitted to remain in 
Mongolia, every person, American, Chinese, Mongolian or other foreigner 
will be subject to Russian jurisdiction.” 

When Soviet troops entered Urga on July 1, 1921, and helped to estab- 
lish a “People’s Revolutionary Government,” the Bodgo-Gegen was allowed 
to retain his position as spiritual ruler of the Mongols. Since he wielded 
enormous influence as head of the Lamaist church, his retention was a 
clever device used by the Soviets to cloak the revolution in Mongolia which 
they had already planned in part, utilizing the discontent which had been 
brewing, and which they now directed. At this time the government of 
Outer Mongolia was organized on the basis of various ministries such as 
those for Foreign Affairs, War, Finance, Justice, Commerce, and Education. 
Some of the Mongols who had organized the Mongolian People’s Revolu- 
tionary party under Russian auspices were put in charge of key ministries: 
that of Foreign Affairs was held first by Bodo, then by Tseren-Dorji, and 
later by Rinchino. Soviet advisers were attached to each ministry.”* 

A Western traveler to Outer Mongolia in 1922 reported the following 
conversation with Foreign Minister Rinchino: 


My escort opened a door in the passage without knocking and | saw a little, swarthy, 
sinewy man in a Russian blouse, sitting behind a big table desk, poring over a mass of 
paper. It was a rather unceremonious introduction to the man who was virtually the 
head of the Mongolian Government. | apologized, presenting my letter, and explained 
that | was unable to make myself understood in the Foreign Office. Rinchino answered 
me in very good Russian, and | discovered that he was not a Mongol, but a Buryat, 
and that he had been educated in Petrograd. . . . After giving me an order for a passport, 
Rinchino talked a little about the problems confronting the administration. It was plain 
that he was a socialist, and that if he had his way, Mongolia would at that moment be 
a Soviet Republic, but he admitted that there were difficulties in the way.” 


“ Bolshaya Sovietskaya Entsiklopedia, XL, 81. 
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On November 5, 1921, the Soviet government and the provisional 
government of Outer Mongolia signed in Moscow the treaty which pro- 
vided for mutual recognition.** Lenin had been considering the problem of 
the ultimate transition of this backward country to communism. Before 
he received the Mongolian delegation, he expounded his theory of revolu- 
tion in backward countries in a report to the Second Congress of the Com- 
munist International: 


It would be incorrect to say that the capitalistic stage of development is inevitable. With 
the help of the proletariat of the more advanced countries, backward countries can 
switch over to a Societ structure and arrive at Communism through special stages of 
development, avoiding the capitalist stage altogether.” 


This statement, made over thirty years ago, laid down the theoretical line 
for those countries which were not yet industrialized or capitalized. Accord- 
ing to Lenin, they could ultimately become Communist states without 
having to experience an industrial revolution. A recent Soviet work on 
Mongolia reported on Lenin's interview with the Mongolian delegation in 
1921, as follows: 


Comrade Lenin widely developed for our delegation the idea of the possibility and neces- 
sity of a non-capitalistic development of the MPR. The main condition which would 
guarantee this transition on the path of non-capitalistic development is the strengthening” 
of the work of the People’s Revolutionary Party and of the Government, so that as a 
result of this work and strengthening of the influence of the Party and of the Govern- 
ment, cooperatives would grow, new forms of economic and national culture would 
increase and the arats would be joined around the Party and the Government for the 
economic and cultural development of the country. Only from the little islands of the 
new economic order created under the influence of the Party and Government will the 
new non-capitalistic economic system be formed in arat Mongolia.” 


In the summer of 1922 the Mongolian secret police, which had been 
organized by the Russians in Urga on the model of the Cheka and which 
was headed by Choibalsang, discovered a plot to overthrow the new regime. 
Participating in this plot were members of the old regime as well as some 
of the leaders of the new. Sixteen political leaders were executed, among 


whom was Da Lama, the former minister of interior of the autonomous 
government of 1911, and the head of the first revolutionary government and 
former foreign minister and lama Bodo.*? Bodo was shot for having had 
too close relations with former Mongol princes opposed to the new regime.** 
Professor Poppe writes: “Thus exactly one year after the establishment of 


“For complete list of provisions of the treaty see China Year Book, 1923 (Tientsin: The 
Tientsin Press, Led., n.d.), p. 677 
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the first revolutionary government, more than half of its members were 
liquidated. All of them had been only fellow travellers useful in the first 
stage.” ** 

After the execution of Bodo, the Khutukhtu Jalkhandza — one of the 
160 Khutukhtus or Living Buddhas of Mongolia — was named premier 
with the intention of weakening the influence of the Bogdo-Gegen. On 
May 24, 1924, the Bogdo-Gegen, who had only theoretical power over the 
Mongols of Outer Mongolia, died. It was then decided not to name the 
new reincarnation of the Bogdo-Gegen. Mongolia was proclaimed a people's 
republic on July 10, 1924. Sukhe Bator, the Mongolian People’s Revolu- 
tionary party leader, had died on February 19 of the previous year. 

In July, 1923, the second session of the MPRP met. The session pre- 
pared the first meeting of the Great People’s Khural. Sensing that there 
would be opposition from its right wing headed by Danzan, the party and 
the Comintern planned joint strategy. Actually, since 1921 the party had 
been a section of the Comintern, and the later had as representatives to 
the MPRP the Russian Ryskulov, a Kazakh, and Amagaev, a Buryat. The 
Comintern-inspired left wing took over the leadership of the MPRP in,1924. 
In three out of four aimaks* only feudal lords or members of the ¢lergy 
were elected to the party Congress. These elections were declared invalid 
and new ones were called.“ When the third session of the party met in 
August, 1924, only 10 per cent of the “former people” remained.’ 

When the Bogdo-Gegen died, the Soviets, operating through their repre- 
sentatives in the Mongolian People’s Revolutionsry party, opposed the elec- 
tion of a successor, knowing that to deny the Lamaist church a head would 
break its power. They were successful in terminating the office of the 
Bogdo-Gegen. In the summer of 1924 in Urga, another liquidation of 
individuals of whom the Soviet authorities did not approve was in process. 
The American Consul in Urga reported the following in a dispatch: 


The Secret Police organized in Urga some little time ago is steadily increasing in power, 
and it is stated that its chief is now virtual dictator of Urga and brooks no interference 
from his other colleagues. Arrests and imprisonments of individuals regarded as sus- 
picious by this organization are frequent and something of an air of terrorism hangs 
over the whole situation.” 


After the liquidation of Bodo, the outstanding leader of the “rightist” 
group in the MPRP was Danzan, who had been educated in Moscow. After 
the death of Sukhe Bator in 1923 he became Minister of War and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Mongolian Army. 
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At the Third Congress of the MPRP in August 1924, which occurred 
after the death of the Bogdo-Gegen, Danzan was accused of embezzling 
funds and plotting to establish a new Bogdo-Gegen. Soviet-trained Buryat 
Mongols*’ opposed Danzan and it was reported that he openly challenged 
the Soviet secret police. The official Soviet history says Danzan was guilty 
of serving the interests of foreign powers.*’ Although Danzan’s downfall 
was ostensibly brought about by the Mongols themselves, the minutes of the 
Third Congress of the MPRP® show that the leading role in the plot was 
played by Vasiliev, the Soviet representative in the Congress who was his 
country’s Minister in Urga. Vasiliev told the Congress, “You have gathered 
here only because the Communist International made it possible for you to 
work freely.” Rinchino, who led the movement on the Mongol side to 
eliminate Danzan from the nominal party leadership, stated that (1) the 
party should be a revolutionary party; (2) the final aim was communism, 
bypassing the capitalist stage of development; (3) the party should build 
up a national industry and thereby an industrial proletariat; (4) the politi- 
cal-educational work and party development must be placed in the Army; 
(5) efforts should be made to thwart the rise of a domestic bourgeois class; 
and (6) the party should not admit a rival bourgeois party or even a fac- 
tion. These were the basic policies which the party subsequently followed. 
They were also an indication that the party had gone much farther to the 
left than the program expressed in the Kiakhta Platform of 1921. 

At the Congress, Danzan attempted to hold power to the end. The anti- 
Danzan group attempted to set up a rump Congress and called for Vasiliev. 
As one of the members of the Congress remarked to that body, “Wait a 
little; Comrade Vasiliev will soon come from the Russian Consulate.” * 
Danzan was disposed of and after his execution Vasiliev congratulated the 
Congress on doing away with him. 

The 1924 Congress elected a Central Committee with Damba-dorji 
as chairman and four other members, Rinchino, Tseren-Dorji, Choibalsang, 
and Amor. Choibalsang succeeded Danzan as commander in chief of the 
Mongolian Army, but under a Military Council headed by Rinchino, and 
with a Russian as chief of the General Staff. Apparently the leaders felt 
that Danzan had had too much authority, and therefore a check upon 
Choibalsang was instituted. Choibalsang later became prime minister, and 
was the chief political figure in the Mongolian People’s Republic until his 
death in Moscow on January 28, 1952. He was succeeded by Tsendenbal, 
who had been deputy prime minister and general secretary of the MPRP. 


“On the role of the Buryat leaders, see forthcoming article of Robert A. Rupen, “The 
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EsTABLISHMENT OF Pgeope’s Democracy 


The first meeting of the Great People’s Khural (People’s Assembly), 
which was arranged by the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary party, took 
place on November 8, 1924, and was composed of about seventy-seven 
delegates. Before this, the local self-governing units had been meeting, and 
in addition to the Provisional Assembly had met between 1921 and 1924 
and had issued regulations restricting the power of Mongol lords and lamas. 
The provisional government which existed from 1921 to 1924 was assisted 
by the MPRP and sent representatives into the interior of the country to 
organize elections for the Great Khural. 

On November 8, 1924, the Great Khural adopted a constitution 
modeled after the Soviet constitution. The clergy and other “non-working 
elements” were deprived of their political rights; Mongol nobles were 
divested of their titles and denied electoral privileges; and provision was 
made for state economic planning and government foreign-trade monopoly. 
With the promulgation of this document, the theocratic state was abolished 
and changes began to develop in the nature of the economy. The Chinese 
merchants who had occupied key positions began to leave, selling their 
herds and other property. Not only did the Comintern carefully watch 
over the activities of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary party, but also 
over the meetings of the First Great Khural. At the last of these, the 
Comintern representative, Ryskulov, congratulated the government for its 
actions and announced that the Great Khural could then be adjourned.” 

When the constitution was adopted, the Soviet advisers in Mongolia 
considered that the mass of the people would be co-operative because 
serfdom was abolished. Part of the Soviet troops, therefore, who had been 
in Mongolia since 1921, were withdrawn in January, 1925.°%* Also in 1925 
the Soviet advisers introduced reforms in the Mongolian currency and set 
up a Mongolian Bank with a Russian director. This bank gave credits to 
Mongolian co-operatives and to Mongolian shop owners. In this year the 
swing of exports to the U.S.S.R. began. By 1938, these made up 85.5 per 
cent of all Mongolian exports as compared with 13.8 per cent for 1923. 
Imports from the U.S.S.R. also showed an appreciable though not an equal 
increase. By 1928 the M.P.R. took 48 per cent of its imports from the 
U.S.S.R.° This picture is similar to that of the trade balances today be- 
tween the Soviet Union and its satellites of Eastern Europe who export to 
the U.S.S.R. considerably more goods than they import from it. 

“ Anon., “New Mongolia” (Ms. in the Hoover War Library, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Cal.). 
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After two years of efforts to reduce the property of Mongolian lamas 
and nobles, there were still left by 1927, according to the figures of the 
Ministry of Finances of the M.P.R., about 700 “feudal” households owning 
1,500,000 bodos®* of livestock out of a total of 6,624,137 bodos in the 
country.*” 

The Fourth Congress of the MPRP, attended by 200 delegates out of a 
membership of 3,200 (before the 1924 purge the MPRP numbered 6,200) 
opened on September 23, 1925, and continued for eight days. Amagaev, 
the representative in Mongolia of the Comintern, was very active at the 
meeting and drew attention to the necessity of a many-sided approach by 
the party to the middle-class and the poor elements of the country.** At 
this Congress there was a schism in the top command. The right wing of 
the party, composed of older Mongols — like Tseren-Dorji and Amor — 
wanted to transfer the estate of the Bogdo-Gegen to the Lamaist church; 
the other faction, supported by the Soviets and led by Choibalsang, argued 
for the division of the property. The second faction won out. 


PurGes AND COUNTERPURGES 


The Second Great People’s Khural met in November, 1925, and decided 
to purge the government of old officials and elements hostile to the leftist 
group. A recent Soviet book on Mongolia says that: 


. rightist elements made their way to the leadership of the Party during the period 


1925-1928, perverted the decisions of the Third Congress of the MPRP and the First 

People’s Khural, developed capitalist relations and restored the feudal structure in the 
7 

country. 


In 1928, just a year after the debacle of the Soviet attempt to gain 
control of the Chinese Revolution and the victory of the Kuomintang, the 
government of the M.P.R. took a less radical line. This encouraged the 
right wing of the MPRP, which was to some extent in theoretical sympathy 
with the right-wing Bolsheviks — Rykov, Bukharin, etc. — in the U.S.S.R. 
The government of the M.P.R. became a little more independent of Mos- 
cow. Young Mongols were sent for special training to Germany and 
France. There were also a relatively large number of imports from non- 
Soviet countries, particularly Germany.” The ideological sympathy of some 
of the Mongols to the Bolshevist right wing (which was later purged by 
Stalin) can be explained by the absence of any interest by most of the 
Mongol leaders in the question of the class struggle in a nomadic society. 
“A “bodo” signifies one head of thick horned cattle or one horse or seven heads of 

sheep. 

" Khoryaistvo Mongolii, No. 1, quoted in Zlatkin, op. cit., p. 180 

“N. V. Tsapkin, Mongolskaya Narodnaya Respublika (Moscow, 1948), pp. 48-49. 
” Ibid 

* Ziatkin, op. cit, p. 183 
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Professor Poppe writes: “The thesis of Bukharin on the peaceful integration 
of the kulak in socialism was nearer to and better understood by the Mon- 
golian People’s Party than the thesis of the liquidation of the kulaks as a 
class, not to mention the physical extermination of the privileged layers 
of the population.” © This point of view is illustrated in a statement made 
by Damba-dorji, the secretary of the Central Committee of the Mongolian 
People’s Revolutionary party, at the fifth session of the party, to the effect 
that no danger was presented by former feudal lords.** Discounting of the 
threat of the princes and nobles was also carried over to de-emphasize the 
role of Buddhism in impeding the socialization of the M.P.R. As a recent 
Soviet writer says, “The right deviationists maintained also that Buddhism 
does not altogether present any hindrances for new development.” * 

The leader of the left opposition to the rightist group was Choibalsang.™* 
He was supported by young Mongols trained in the U.S.S.R., specifically at 
the Communist University of the Toilers of the East and in the workers’ 
school in Ulan-Ude (Verkhneudinsk).*° In this group were also officials 
in the co-operatives and secretaries of the party organizations in the aimaks. 
This group took the name of the “khudon opposition” or “village opposi- 
tion,” and was supposed to represent the village poor. Masterminding this 
whole group was the Comintern representative in lan-Bator, Amagaev. 
In October, 1928, the “khudon opposition,” composed of the left wing of 
the party, demanded at the seventh session of the MPRP that the party 
and government be purged from “casual” and “foreign” elements, and that 
rules for party membership be tightened up.” They also demanded the 
confiscation of all feudal property. 

In the Seventh Congress of the MPRP which was held in December, 
1928, the policy of the rightists was again censured. The Fifth Great 
People’s Khural met the following month and denounced the policy of the 
“rightists,” dismissing them from the “leadership of organs of power.” The 
property of leading “feudal lords” was confiscated; their cattle were given to 
the Mongol arats (Mongolian herdsmen-nomads). 

The economic sovietization of Mongolia began to move more rapidly by 
1929. This was due in part to the fact that in the previous year the U.S.S.R. 
had commenced the socialization of agriculture and the elimination of 


= Poppe, op cu. p. 15 

* Ziatkin, op. cit.,, Pp. 183 

a Yakimov, op cu. Pp 79. 

“ As Choibalsang’s successor writes, “Comrade Choibalsang warmly supported the khudon 
opposition in its struggle against the right oppertunism of the leadership of the 
Central Committee.” Yu. Tsendenbal, O Zhirni i Deiatelnosti Marshala Choibalsana 
(Moscow, 1952), p. 20 

“Another reservoir for pro-Soviet Mongol leaders was a cavalry school at Tver which 
enrolled officers of the Mongolian Army. Poppe, op. cit. p. 11 

“ Yakimov, op. cit, p. 79 
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private trade. In 1929, the provision in the Mongolian constitution for a 
state foreign-trade monopoly was put into practice. By this measure, foreign 
trading companies were prohibited from operating in Mongolia. The sociali- 
zation of the economy proceeded further. Instead of the customary taxes 
in kind, which the herdsmen-nomads had to pay, monetary taxes were 
introduced. To get money to pay them, these men had to sell part of their 
herds. Since private cattle-buyers became fewer, the herdsmen-nomads 
were forced to sell to state co-operatives at state-fixed prices, which were 
very low. This was similar to the system followed in the U.S.S.R., where 
the state buying agencies purchased agricultural products from peasants at 
prices far below the legitimate wholesale price. The campaign against 
monastery property and the holdings of wealthy nobles was implemented 
by a progressive system of taxing the rich in direct proportion to their 
wealth.” In 1929 the property of 669 out of 729 registered households of 
former feudal lords was confiscated." This would leave only 60 feudal 
households to be confiscated. Another Soviet writer, however, states that 
in 1931 and 1932 the property of 837 “church and temporal feudalists” was 
confiscated.*” This discrepancy can be explained, perhaps, by the fact that 
households which earlier had not been considered feudal were put into that 
category. Professor Poppe estimates that the number of households subject 
to confiscation in the years 1929-31 totaled 1,566."° 

In 1930-31, the policy of confiscation was extended to cover the cattle 
of the djassa (monastery household). This policy, which reflected the 
leadership of the leftist group in the party, was denounced by Prime Min- 
ister Gendun in his report to the Seventh Great Khural in 1934. The 
official party doctrine had changed in 1934 to the position that Mongolia 
“was not yet socialistic but is only being prepared for socialism.” "' The 
procedure which the M.P.R. followed in carrying out the expropriation was 
to declare anyone owning property valued at 300,000 tugriks to be a kulak.” 
In 1929-32, with the left deviationists in power, collectivization of the herds 
was inaugurated. To handle this, some 400 collective farms, of which 152 
were communes, were established. The eighth session of the MPRP met 
in 1930 and approved of the course of collectivization, set up a five-year 
plan, and established the basis for the party not on the middle class but on 
the peasants. Simultaneously, lamas were forced to go into secular activi- 
ties. The middle lamas were sent to concentration camps. The higher 


" Poppe, op. cit. p. 14. 
* Ziatkin, op. cit.,, p. 189. 
” Tsapkin, op. cit., p. 108. 
a Poppe, op. cit.,, p. 16. 


"Iz Doklada premer-ministra N. R. Genduna VII Velikomu Khuralu (Doklad sdelan 
24 Dekabra 1934),” Tikhti Okean, | (1935), 250 


" Zlatkin, op. cit., p. 191. 
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lamas — the khurukheus, or the reincarnated Buddhist clergy — were liqui- 
dated along with thousands of other lamas.”* Dilowa Khutukhtu, one of 
those arrested at that time, escaped from jail, fled to China, and came after 
World War II to the United States. This period in the M.P.R. was the 
reign of terror. 

The forced collectivization, which was directed by the Comintern repre- 
sentatives in Ulan-Bator, was disastrous for the economy of the country. 
Not only was there a drop in the standard of living, but also there was out- 
right famine. The number of heads of cattle dropped because a large part 
of the cattle expropriated from the feudal owners was slaughtered and 
therefore did not reach the collectivization stations and because the em- 
ployed herdsmen did not tend the herds after they were collectivized. This 
was occurring at the same time in the Buryat-Mongolian A.S.S.R., the 
Kazakh S.S.R., and the Kirghiz S.S.R. In addition, collectivization made 
cattle-raising impossible, for the herds soon exhausted the sparse vegetation 
of the limited pasture areas where they were confined. 

The opposition of the people to the policies of the government took the 
form of violent revolts. A strong center for revolt was in western Outer 
Mongolia. Not only did the herdsmen-nomads participate actively in this 
rebellion, but engaging in it were even members of the MPRP and the 
Revsomol (the Revolutionary Union of Youth), as well as some detach- 
ments of the Mongolian People’s Army. Samba, who was an officer in the 
General Staff of the Mongolian Army, left Ulan-Bator in 1932 for western 
Mongolia and joined with anti-Soviet forces of princes and lamas."* This 
rebellion was a shocking blow to the Comintern-inspired left-wing policy 
of collectivization. The U.S.S.R. sent in detachments of the Red Army 
with airplanes and tanks to quell the uprising. 

The Soviet Union, through the Presidium of the Central Committee 
of the Communist International, next called for a special session of the 
Central Committee of the MPRP. After this, a special session of the Little 
Khural was convened: the former measures which had put the M.P.R. on 
a left course were abrogated and new policies were adopted. Those who 
had been responsible for the old measures were declared to be “left devia- 
tionists,” denounced, expelled from the party and brought to trial. As a 
result of the “new turn,” as the new policy was called, some private trade 
was permitted, collective farms were abolished, progressive taxes were re- 
duced, and the attack on religion relaxed. 


ae Poppe, op. cit., Pp. 16. 


"Y. Misshima and T. Goto, A Japanese View of Outer Mongolia, translated and sum 
marized by A. J. Gradjdanzev (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942), p. 12 
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These concessions did not, however, last long. The revolt in 1932 
showed that there was dissension in the MPRP. Sensing this, a few months 
before the revolt Moscow had recalled Amagaev, the Comintern repre- 
sentative in Ulan-Bator, who was subsequently (in 1937) arrested and shot. 
The chairman of the Central Committee of the MPRP, Damba-dorji, died 
from illness in 1932."° His deputy, Dzha-Damba, was recalled to Moscow 
and shot. Rinchino had been sent to Moscow to be put to work in a re- 
search institute: he was later shot. Zhamtsarano, perhaps the most in- 
tellectual Mongol, who had been president of the Mongolian “Academic 
Committee,” was arrested in 1937, and disappeared from the Mongolian 
scene after that. To “correct” the mistakes made by “leftist’’ deviationists 
in the party in 1931-32, an extraordinary plenum of the Central Committee 
of the MPRP met in July, 1932. From the Soviet point of view, “it marked 
out the paths of further development of the Mongolian People’s Republic 
in conformity with the problems that confronted Mongolia as a bourgeois- 
democratic republic of a new type.” " In spite of this new basis, the rumble 
of opposition to the sovietization of Outer Mongolia continued and in 
November, 1934, there were further revolts in the country, even in Ulan- 
Bator. Soviet forces succeeded in smashing these revolts. 

In 1934 the ninth session of the MPRP was held. A Soviet writer states 
that this session disposed of the question of destroying the lama hierarchy 
and closing the monasteries.” The complete totalitarianization of Mongolia 
was consummated in 1935-36. In 1935 many workers of the Ulan-Bator 
industrial “combinat” were tried for sabotage. This was similar to the 
“wrecker” trials in the U.S.S.R. In this period leading lamas and members 
of the government who had stayed on after the purge in 1932 were exe- 
cuted. Among those who were shot was Gendun, a former herdsman- 
nomad, who was chairman of the Great Khural. Gendun was denounced 
as a Japanese agent. In recent Soviet publications, he has been labeled an 
American spy. Another prominent government official to be liquidated was 
Amor, who was chairman of the Council of Ministers and minister of 
foreign affairs. He, also, was accused of being a foreign intelligence agent. 


Demid, who was minister of war, was called to Moscow for questioning, 


"While Damba-dorji was not purged but died because of illness and therefore survived 
the purges of the rightists in the twenties, he would have been ultimately purged 
Though it can be argued that Damba-dorji was trusted by the Russians up to his 
death in spite of the fact that a Chinese agent says that he was “antagonistic to that 
country and... strongly in favor of joining with the Chinese Kuomintang in order 
to reduce the power of the Russians” (Ma Ho-t'ien, op. cit., p. 15), this does not 
appear to the present writer to be a valid argument for the position that there was 
as late as 1932 a significant anti-Russian, pro-Chinese faction in the Mongolian party. 

"S. Viktorovy and N. Khalkhin, Mongolskaya Narodnaya Respublika (Moscow, 1936), 
p. 28. 

"Yakimov, op. cit., p. 86. 
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and while on the Trans-Siberian express was poisoned.” Walter Kolar: 
interprets the death of Demid as related to the Tukhachevsky affair. “All 
the defense arrangements for Outer Mongolia had been planned in agree 
ment between Marshal Demid and Marshal Tukhachevsky. In view of the 
dependence of the Mongol Army on the Red Army, Marshal Demid could 
be nothing else than Tukhachevsky’'s local representative and had to share 
his fate.” "* In 1937-38 the purge included the party leaders, the govern- 
mental heads, chiefs of economic organs, and top members of army staffs.” 

Owen Lattimore interprets the internal crisis of 1930-32 as one in which 
the leftists got out of hand and proceeded to direct the tempo of the revolu- 
tion at a faster pace than that devised by the Russians. Lattimore writes: 
“The importance of this crisis is that it indicates the leftists undertook their 
program independently of the Russians.” * Professor Poppe, who has long 
been identified with Mongol studies and who lived for many years in the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, comments as follows on this statement: “In 
1932 the Mongols made a revolt against forced collectivization and persecu- 
tion of religion but this was not a consequence of the party of Mongolian 
*Titoists’ as Lattimore believes, but of leftist representatives of the Comin- 
tern who later on were recalled and punished by the Soviets.” " Lattimore 
wrote that the “whole movement was one of ‘Titoism’ in that it was an 
attempt to demonstrate not rightist antagonism to Russia but leftist inde- 
pendence of Russia, by showing that Mongol leftists can do the same thing 
as Russian leftists, without gearing their outlying area of socialism to the 
main area of socialism in Russia.” ** 

Choibalsang has given a recent official interpretation of this period, as 
follows: 


In 1929 the attack on the economic position of feudalism began. Feudal property 
in the MPR was liquidated. After the liquidation of the rightist deviation, the main 
danger for the party was the “leftist” deviationists, who were also as the rightists, mortal 


enemies of the Mongolian people. Agents of foreign intelligence within the party were 
exposed by the MPRP.™ 


This interprets the change of policy in other terms than those given by 
Owen Lattimore. The reason given by Choibalsang was that foreign powers, 
principally Japan, were behind these deviationists. 


"Poppe, op. cit. p. 19. 

* Walter Kolarz, The Peoples of the Soviet Far East (London: George Philip and 
Ltd., 1954), p. 129 

* Ziatkin, op. cit., p. 227. 

" Owen Lattimore, “Introduction: Mongolia’s Place in the World,” in Gerard M. Friters, 
Outer Mongolia and Its International Position (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity Press, 1949), p. xxxvii. 

"Nicholas Poppe, review of Gerard M. Friters’ “Outer Mongolia and Its International 
Position,” in the Yale Review, XXXIX (1950), 567 

“Lattimore, “Introduction,” loc. cit 


“Kh. Choibalsang, “Velikii prazdnik Mongolskogo narodna,” Bolshevik, No. 13 (July, 
1951), p. 


“nN, 
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The fact that the Soviet Union had not only diplomatic representatives 
in Mongolia at that time but also Comintern representatives in the Mon- 
golian People’s Revolutionary party could hardly explain the leftist devia- 
tion as a phenomenon generated wholly by leftist leaders of the MPRP. 
It should be borne in mind that the Comintern was going through changes 
in its top personnel. Its chief representative in Mongolia, Amagaev, was 
involved in these changes and later was purged for Trotskyite deviationism. 
Stalin took the way out by denouncing the policy which he had approved, 
and liquidating those who were responsible for the execution of that policy. 

In 1935, Choibalsang became deputy prime minister and simultaneously 
minister of internal affairs, and was also minister of war and chief of staff 
of the Mongolian Army.” As a result of the purges, Choibalsang became 
by 1939 the top man in the party and in the government. He convinced the 
Soviets that he was their man, and they used him in bringing about the 
liquidation of his erstwhile colleagues. 


CONSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURE 


In March, 1940, the Tenth Congress of the MPRP met and announced 
that the country was following the “path of non-capitalistic development.” 
It also announced that there were 13,385 party members, 17,000 Revsomol 
members, and 12,000 trade union members.” This Congress was followed 
in June and July by the Eighth Great People’s Khural which adopted the 
new constitution of Mongolia on June 30. The Mongolian People’s Republic 
has had two constitutions — 1924 and 1940. The latter has acquired a 
number of important amendments made in 1944, 1949, and 1952, and is 
in many respects a different document now than it was in 1940. Notwith- 
standing this, the present constitution is called by Soviet commentators the 
1940 constitution. The preface to the official Russian translation of the first 
Mongolian constitution (1924) states: “The Mongolian Constitution is a 
class constitution — a constitution of arats (toilers).” *' This preface con- 
tinues: 


The Mongolian Constitution strikingly reflects the influence of the Soviet Constitution 
The deputies — nomad-herdsmen — did not adopt the sly fabrications of bourgeois states. 
The constitution of workers and peasants is closer to the nomad Mongol, especially in its 
social content, and therefore new Mongolia followed the road outlined by the World 
Great October Revolution.” 


“ Tsendenbal, op. cit., p. 48. 

“ Ziatkin, op. cit., p. 243. 

"The Russian text of the 1924 constitution is found in Mongolskoe Zakonodatelstvo, 
Vypusk Pervyi, Izd. Poln. Pred. SSSR v Mongolii, 1928. English translation of the 
1924 constitution is found in the China Year Book 1926 (Tientsin: The Tientsin 
Press Ltd., n.d.), pp. 795-800. 

* Ibid 
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The 1924 constitution included fifty articles divided into eight sections. In 
the section on “Declaration of Rights” the main principles of the Mongolian 
economic system are enumerated extensively, such as public ownership of 
lands, forests, etc. The new social system is set up with the abolition of 
“feudal” ranks and separation of church and state. Considerable coverage 
is given to the organization and powers of the governmental bodies: the 
Great Khural, the Little Khural and the Council of Ministers. How the 
economic principles were to be implemented was not defined except by 
provision for an Economic Committee. 

The basic structure of the Mongolian government under the 1924 consti- 
tution paralleled to a large extent the governmental system of the U.S.S.R. 
before 1936. The Congress of Soviets, which had over 2,000 members and 
met only once a year, served as the model for the Great Khural. The 
Congress of Soviets was elected on the basis of one deputy for every 25,000 
electors in urban soviets and one representative for 125,000 inhabitants in 
the rural districts.*° The Central Executive Committee of this Congress 
served as the model for the Little Khural. This body acted for the Great 
Khural when the latter was not in session as the Central Executive Com- 
mittee did for the Congress of Soviets. The Central Executive Committee 
did not meet continuously, but operated through an elected Presidium of 
twenty-one members. The Soviet constitution of 1924 defined this Presidium 
as “the highest legislative, executive and administrative organ of power in 
the U.S.S.R.” during the intervals between meetings of the Congress of 
Soviets and the Central Executive Committee. Article 5 of the Mongolian 
constitution of 1924 provided for a Presidium of five members elected by 
the Little Khural. Article 24 stated that the Presidium, in the intervals 
between meetings of the Little Khural, “approves laws and regulations, 
returns for amendment or suspends decisions of the Government.” Like 
its prototype, the Presidium of the Little Khural had the power to appoint 
and dismiss ministers. 

The 1940 constitution was not publicized to the outside world until its 
Russian translation appeared in August, 1947, in the Soviet periodical 
Sovietskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo.” This constitution was approved by the 
Eighth Great Khural. Until it was amended in 1944, 1949, and again in 
1952, it did not differ significantly from the one of 1924. The earlier docu- 
ment contained 50 articles, while the more recent one before being amended 
had 95. With the amendments it has 108 articles.”' 


“U.S.S.R. constitution of 1924, Art. 9. 

* For an English translation of the constitution of 1940 without the 1949 and 1952 amend- 
ments, see Soviet Press Translations, Ill (lanuary, 1948), 3-13. 

™ For the official Soviet text of the constitution with amendments to 1952, translated from 


Mongol. see Konstitutsiya i Osnownye Zakonodatelnye Akty Mongolskoi Narodnoi 
Respubliki (Moscow, 1952), pp. 37-57. 
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The 1940 constitution included several provisions which the earlier one 
did not have: a detailed bill of rights, an economic and educational plan 
with material on a state planning cOmmission, and a section on the judiciary 
and local administration. More detail was given on the higher govern- 
mental organs. But the basic pattern of government was similar to that out- 
lined in 1924. The general nature of the Great Khural, the Little Khuvral, 
the Presidium of the Little Khural, and the Council of Ministers was the 
same; only in some details was there a difference. Instead of the Great 
Khural being elected annually and convening annually as was provided in 
the 1924 constitution, it was elected for an unspecified term and convened 
once in three years except for extraordinary sessions. One deputy in the 
Great Khural represented 1,500 people. The Little Khural did not have a 
one-year term as it did under the 1924 constitution, but a three-year term. 
It convened regularly once every year except for extraordinary sessions. The 
Presidium of the Little Khural was composed of seven members as con- 
trasted with an earlier five, and its powers were extensively enumerated as 
they had not been previously. The powers of the Council of Ministers were 
also extensively enumerated for the first time. 

The 1940 constitution, before the amendments of 1949 and 1952, in- 
corporated many features of the Soviet constitution of 1918.% Article 3 of 
the former, which states that “All power belongs to the urban and rural 
workers as represented by the workers’ Khurals,” was similar to Article 10 
of the latter, which reads, “All authority within the Russian Republic is 
vested in the entire working population of the country, organized in the 
urban and rural Soviets.” While the Mongolian constitution does not, in 
its Russian translation, use the word “Soviet,” the Mongol term “Khural” 
might well be so translated. Article 71 denied the franchise to: 


exploiters who hire workers for profit, usurers, former khutukhtus, khubilgans, higher 
lamas, drasak and nadrasak, khans, vangs (wangs], beili, guns, beisi [all feudal titles] 
and also those who have had slaves and cruelly oppressed their slaves, government officials 
who managed the khoshun and shabin institutions [under the Lamaist church], influential! 
Shamans [sorcerers], active participants in the White Army and counter-revolutionary 
uprisings, as well as insane and persons convicted by the court, whose sentence includes 
deprivation of electoral rights. 


This article was similar to Article 65 of the Soviet constitution of 1918, 
which denied the franchise to people accused of similar “misdeeds.” Under 
the present 1936 Soviet constitution, all those formerly disfranchised, except 
the insane and those convicted by courts, are given the right to vote and 


” For a comparison between the Soviet and Mongolian constitutions, see John N. Hazard, 
“The Constitution of the Mongol People’s Republic and Soviet Influences,” Pacific 
Affairs, XXI (une, 1948), 162-70, and Walter Kolarz, op. cit, pp. 14246. Kolar: 
shows that the Mongolian constitution is in part almost a verbatim copy of the 
constitution of the Buryat-Mongol Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic of the 
U.S.S.R. 
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hold office. The Mongolian People’s Republic in 1944, through a decree of 
the Presidium of the Little Khural, amended Article 71 to grant electoral 
rights to all “with the exception of the insane and persons deprived of 
political rights by the court.” 

Voting until 1949 was on a viva voce basis. While the Soviet constitu- 
tion of 1936 introduced the “secret” ballot and direct elections, the 1940 
Mongolian document provided for the open ballot and indirect elections to 
the Great Khural before the 1949 amendments. Members to the Great 
Khural were elected from the aimak and urban khurals. These khurals 
were, in turn, elected by the somon khurals and the latter by the bag 
khurals. This method of indirect election was similar to the system of 
village, district, provincial, and national levels under the Soviet constitu- 
tion of 1918. The Ninth Great Khural in February, 1949, amended the 
Mongolian constitution in order to “democratize” the electoral system. This 
took the form of calling all organs of state power khurals of workers’ 
deputies,”* and having direct elections to the Great Khural on the basis 
of one deputy for every 2,500 people instead of one for every 1,500 people. 

The system used to nominate candidates for elections in the M.P.R. is 
similar to the one followed in the U.S.S.R. Candidates, according to 
Article 86 of the Mongolian constitution, are nominated according to elec- 
toral districts and “the right to nominate candidates is ensured for social 
organizations and societies of workers: national revolutionary party organi- 
zations, cooperative and professional unions, youth organizations, arat 
unions and cultural societies.” The M.P.R. follows the Soviet electoral 
system in so far as the result, at least, is concerned. In the elections held 
in 1951 for the Great People’s Khural, “99.92% of the electorate voted 
and of these 99.97% voted for the candidates of the party and non-party 
bloc.” ** On June 13, 1954, new elections to the Great People’s Khural 
were held. In these elections, 494,270 persons voted, constituting 99.9 
per cent of the electorate. They elected 101 deputies (34.21 per cent) who 
were arat-herdsmen, 57 (19.32 per cent) who were workers, and 317 (46.47 
per cent) who were members of the “toiling intelligentsia.” * This classi- 
fication follows the Soviet pattern of dividing society into peasants, workers, 
and intelligentsia. 

That almost half of the deputies in the Great People’s Khural are 
members of the intelligentsia demonstrates another trend comparable with 
the U.S.S.R. — most of the legislators are not proletarians. Thomas H. 
Rigby has analyzed the composition of the two chambers of the Supreme 


™ Farberov, op. cit., p. 322. 


™ Akademiya Nauk SSSR, Istoriya Mongolskoi Narodnoi Respubliki (Moscow, 1954), 
p. 355. 


™ Ibid 
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Soviet and found that in 1950 peasants comprised 2.5 per cent of the Soviet 
of the Union and 2.6 per cent of the Soviet of Nationalities; the working 
class, 9.2 per cent of the former and 9 per cent of the latter; the intelli- 
gentsia, was 88.3 and 88.4 per cent respectively. In comparison with the 
1937 Supreme Soviet, the peasant composition had decreased considerably 
and the working class composition was about the same, but the intelligentsia 
had increased to a large degree.” 

In 1952, the Mongolian constitution was further amended to make it 
more like its Soviet model. Before the 1952 amendment, the Mongolian 
constitution provided for a Little Khural which was elected by the Great 
People’s Khural and acted for it when it was not in session. This was 
similar to the Congress of Soviets (Great Khural) which elected a Central 
Executive Committee (Little Khural). In 1936 the Congress of Soviets was 
changed into a Supreme Soviet, the Central Executive Committee was 
abolished, and the Presidium of the Central Executive Committee became 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. The 1952 amendment to the Mon- 
golian constitution provided that the Great Khural was to meet every year, 
not every three years as before, and hence there was no justification for a 
Little Khural which had met annually. Therefore the Little Khural was 
abolished and its Presidium became that of the Great Khural. The size of 
the Presidium — seven members — was kept the same, with a president, a 
vice-president, a secretary, and four other members. This streamlining of the 
Mongolian government, which was obviously engineered by Soviet advisers, 
followed the general trend in 1952 when the organization of the Commu- 
nist party of the Soviet Union was simplified by merging the Politburo and 
Orgburo into a Presidium and by eliminating the Party Conference of the 
U.S.S.R. 

The duties of the Council of Ministers were unchanged. This body is 
responsible to the Great Khural or, between sessions, to its Presidium. The 
members of the Council of Ministers are the same except that instead of the 
head of the Commission on State Planning, Inventory, and Control, there 
are separate chairmen of a State Planning Commission and a Committee of 
the Arts. Members also include some thirteen ministers of departments of 
the government. Under the Council are eight other administrative com- 
mittees and bureaus, including such activities as the university, scientific 
research, publishing, radio communications, etc. 

Local government in the Mongolian People’s Republic is organized on 
three levels, the aimak (province) with the capital city of Ulan-Bator 
“Thomas H. Rigby, “Changing Composition of the Supreme Soviet,” Political Quarterly, 

XXIV (July-September, 1953), 314. See also N. Gradoboev, “Sostav Verkhovnogo 


Soveta SSSR, 1954 Goda,” Vestnik Instituta po Irucheniyu Istorii i Kuleury SSSR, 
No. 4 (11), pp. 57-68. 
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having this status, the somon (district) and the bag (local community). 
In 1947, the local governmental organization was as follows:" 


GREE «ts 6 wt 6. su okie Mh badadia * 2) Crt 2&4 (18) 
mss ek ke ee we ee eee bf} + Sees 6s 5 (322) 
Village or local community . ...... =. =. +. Bag Khural. . . . . (2,721) 


GO 6) wwe b> u hae norco its ® ace oo SE ev e..'s a) 
Gi Goble eo: 6 ow eters se ee @ eet -o “Eee sit ots (9) 
Ge aaa a) Oe. 8 oa. FT Eee oF 3S ee 


Each of these units of local government has a khural of workers’ deputies 
chosen for a two-year term. The khurals for aimaks are formed on the 
following basis: aimaks with populations up to 30,000 have 50 deputies, 
while those over 30,000 have one deputy for each 600 people. The city of 
Ulan-Bator, which has the status of an aimak, has one deputy for each 
375 people. 

Before 1949, when there were indirect elections to the Great Khural, 
the constitution provided for representation in favor of the urban popula- 
tion as in the Ulan-Bator Khural. This provision resembled one in the 
Russian constitution of 1918 in which deputies from urban constituencies 
were chosen on the basis of one deputy for every 5,000 electors and deputies 
from rural constituencies, one for every 25,000 inhabitants. Under the 1924 
Soviet constitution the same ratio obtained, there being one deputy for 
25,000 urban electors to one deputy for 125,000 rural inhabitants. (The 
distinction between electors and inhabitants is made in the texts of the 
electoral provisions of the constitutions: electors consist of males and 
females over 18 years of age except certain disfranchised persons; all men, 
women and children are inhabitants.) 

Since 1949, the policy in the M.P.R. has rested on the assumption that 
there is no difference in political loyalty between the urban and rural popu- 
lations, and therefore there is no longer any discrimination against the rural 
population except in the Ulan-Bator Khural where there is still greater 
proportional representation. This is not significant, since the aimak khurals 
do not elect the members of the Great Khural, which is now directly 
elected by the people. 

Below the aimak khurals are the khurals for somons and khorons. 
Somons and khorons with populations up to 3,000 have thirty deputies in 
their khurals: those with populations over 3,000 have one deputy for each 
100 people, but the total number of deputies should not exceed fifty. Below 
the somons and khorons are the bags and khorins. Their khurals are 
formed on the following basis: those with up to 400 people have seven 
deputies; over 400, one deputy for 50 people. The sessions of the aimak 


™ Tsapkin, op. cit., Pp. 65. 
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and Ulan-Bator khurals meet no less than twice a year; somon and khoron 
khurals, no less than three times; bag and khorin khurals, no less than ten 
times annually. These khurals all elect executive and administrative 
organs, which are in fact the government of the area, from their own 
members. Article 53 of the constitution states: 


The aimak, somon, bag, city, khoron, and khorin khurals of workers’ deputies: (a) direct 
cultural-political and economic development in their territories; (b) draw up the local 

; (c) direct the work of the organs of administration subordinate to them; and 
(d) ensure the maintenance of public order, the observance of the laws and the pro- 
tection of the rights of citizens. 

The control over local government on a centralized basis is ensured by 
a constitutional provision (Art. 54) that the higher khurals have the right 
to annul decisions of lower executive departments and to suspend decisions 
of lower khurals. This enables the central government to prevent any local 
governmental area from getting out of line. The constitution also provides 
(Art. 56) that “executive departments of local khurals are directly account- 
able not only to their khurals but also to the executive organs of higher 
khurals.”” Thus, the executive department for cattle-raising in an aimak 
controls decisions on livestock raising down to the lowest administrative 
unit under it. 

Before the 1952 amendment the aimak khurals elected little khurals 
to act for them when they were not in session. The aimak khurals used to 
meet once every three years, and their little khurals, once a year. To act 
for the latter when they were not in session were presidia, which corre- 
sponded to executive committees of oblast (provincial) soviets in the 
U.S.S.R. and were the permanent provincial administration of the M.P.R. 
At present the administration of aimaks is entrusted to executive depart- 
ments, whose heads must sit together for the aimak and constitute the 
equivalent of a presidium. 

A judiciary was not mentioned in the 1924 constitution but was pro- 
vided for in that of 1940. The Supreme Court is elected by the Great 
Khural as the U.S.S.R. Supreme Court is elected by the Supreme Soviet. 
The judges have a four-year term. City and aimak courts are elected by 
their khurals for three-year terms, and correspond to Soviet provincial 
courts (oblast). As in the Soviet Union, only the district courts are elected 
directly by the people. These courts have three-year terms and are chosen 
by judicial elections open to all citizens twenty-three years old or older. 
People’s representatives or assessors sit with the judges on these courts, and 
are chosen in the same way as the judges. 

A system of procurators (attorneys) for the Mongolian judicial system 
also is copied from the U.S.S.R. The five-year term of the procurator is 
the longest of any office in the M.P.R. (in the U.S.S.R. it is seven years). 
In both countries the procurator is chosen by the supreme parliamentary 
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body; in both, he appoints all subordinate procurators, who represent him 
on each administrative level. The procurator of the M.P.R. has important 
powers. Article 68 of the constitution states: “Supreme supervising power 
over the strict execution of the laws by all ministries, central organs and 
agencies subordinate to them, as well as by public servants and citizens of 
the MPR is vested in the Procurator of the Republic.” This means that he, 
like his Soviet counterpart, can enter into any litigation or administrative 
action if he considers some violation of law to be involved. 

Another part of the Mongolian constitution of 1940 which shows the 
direct influence of the Soviet Union is the section concerning “Fundamental 
rights and duties of citizens,” which has precisely the same name and 
chapter number — Chapter X —as in the Soviet constitution of 1936, and 
lists the same “rights” — the eight-hour day, annual vacations, stays in gov- 
ernment rest homes and sanatoria, etc. Since most of the Mongolian people 
are pastoral nomads, moving about with their herds, the right of the free- 
dom to pasture and “the right to move about freely and to select a place 
of residence” are added. Other rights such as education, old age benefits, 
“freedom of religion and of anti-religious propaganda” are taken almost 
verbatim from the Soviet document. The 1952 amendment modifies the 
right of free education by providing under Article 90 for “a system of state 
scholarships in the higher schools.” No longer in the M.P.R., nor in the 
U.S.S.R. since World War II, is free education provided for the higher 
schools. The “customary political rights” are also drawn from the Soviet 
constitution. Since the Mongolian People’s Republic is not a socialist repub- 
lic in the Soviet sense and because the Mongols revolted in 1932 against 
the socialization of herds, Article 6 reads differently from anything in the 
Soviet constitution: 


The right of citizens to private ownership of cattle, agricultural implements and other 
tools of production, raw material, manufactured products, dwelling houses and outhouses 
[sic], yurts and household articles, incomes and savings, as well as the right of inheri- 
tance of private property, is protected by law. 


Article 95 gives the Mongols the right to unite in different organizations 
and societies, stating: 


. . . the most active and politically conscious citizens in the ranks of the workers, arat 
workers and intelligentsia, are united in the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party 
which is the vanguard of the working people in their stru to strengthen and develop 
the country along non-capitalistic lines into a party which is the foremost nucleus of 
all organizations of workers, both public and state. 


Except for the phrase “to strengthen and develop the country along non- 
capitalistic lines” which is used instead of the Soviet phrase “to strengthen 
and develop the Soviet system,” this article is an exact copy of Article 126 
of the Soviet constitution of 1936. 
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MonGouian Peopie’s Revolutionary Party 


The only political party tolerated in the M.P.R. is the Mongolian 
People’s Revolutionary party, which “is directed by the teachings of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin.” Article 95 of the Mongolian constitution states 
that the MPRP “is the leading core of all organizations of workers, both 
public and state.” Its membership now totals 30,000.%" Membership re- 
quirements follow in many ways the rules for membership in the Commu- 
nist party of the Soviet Union.'” In many instances the language used is 
the same. Persons can join the party at the age of eighteen but if they are 
under twenty they must join it through the Komsomol in the U.S.S.R. and 
the Revsomol in the M.P.R. 

In both parties, members have to serve a period of candidacy. In Mon- 
golia the period is six months; in the Soviet Union it is one year. Candi- 
dates for the MPRP have to be recommended by two members of the party 
with a minimum of two years’ membership who have worked with them 
at least a year, if the candidates are “workers, arat-herdsmen and people in 
intellectual labor coming from the ranks of laborers.” The MPRP statutes 
provide (Art. 6): 


. persons from the non-laboring population, children and relatives of feudal lords, 
former members and lamas, who have transferred to socially useful labor, those formerly 
excluded from the party, must present .. . the recommendations of three members of 
the party who have had party membership of not less than three years. 


The more stringent requirements for party membership for those prospec- 
tive candidates who were contaminated by the old regime in Mongolia 
resembles the conditions stated in the 1939 and earlier editions of the 
U,S.S.R. Communist party statutes which imposed stricter conditions for 
admission to the Communist party on those who had belonged to other 
parties, and in the 1925 party statutes on peasants and office workers. The 
MPRP statutes specifically exclude certain persons from party membership. 
Article 6, Note 2, states: 

. . » higher lamas, former feudal lords and high-ranking members of the feudal class and 
people living on unearned incomes, and also other exploiting elements, wasters of state 


and public funds, leaders of counter-revolutionary organizations and their active co-parti- 
cipants, are not accepted into the party. 


* Ibid., pp. 57-58. 
” Pravda, November 19, 1954. 


™ Statutes were adopted by the Eleventh MPRP Congress, December 23, 1947, and were 
first published in Mongolian in 1949. The Russian translation is in “Ustav Mongol- 
skoi Narodnoi Revolyutsionnoi Partii,"" Mongolskaya Narodnaya Respublika, Sbornik 
Statei (Moscow, 1952), pp. 373-84; see for text of 1925 party statutes of the U.S.S.R 
W. R. Batsell, Soviet Rule in Russia (New York: Macmillan Co., 1929), pp. 735-54; 
see for text of 1939 party statutes of the U.S.S.R., James H. Meisel and Edward S. 
Korera, Material for the Study of the Soviet System (Ann Arbor: The George Wahr 
Publishing Co., 1950), pp. 327-45; and see for text of 1952 new party statutes, Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press, IV (September 6, 1952), pp. 3-8. 
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Like the Communist party of the Soviet Union, the MPRP “organizes the 
education of all party members in the teaching of Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin 
and brings up party members in the spirit of high political consciousness 
and revolutionary vigilance.” * 

Also similar to the Communist party statutes, the MPRP statutes (Art. 
15) provide for party discipline over members by: 

. warnings, reprovals, reprimands, strong reprimands, and reprimands with warning 
of expulsion from the ranks of the party, and in case of repeated offenses, transfer to 
party candidacy for a period of six months to one year, and in extreme cases, for more 
serious acts unworthy of anyone in the party ranks, expulsion from the party. 
Expulsion of members, as in the Soviet Union, has to be approved by the 
next higher party committee. 

The organizational structure of the MPRP is modeled after that of the 
Communist party of the Soviet Union. At the bottom of the hierarchy is 
the primary party organization, or cell. “Party cells are organized in somons, 
bags, institutions, state farms, industrial combinats, hay-making stations, 
schools, enterprises, etc., when there are at least three members of the party 
present” (Art. 47). This is almost verbatim from Article 54 of the 1952 
statutes of the Communist party. When there are more than 80 members 
(in the Soviet Union, more than 100 members) in one of these units men- 
tioned above, further primary party organs may be established with the 
approval of the next higher party committee — the aimak or city committee 
— except where there are more than 300 party members in one of these 
units. In this case a factory or institutional party committee can be set up. 
The authorization for this is virtually the same in the MPRP statutes (Art. 
49) as in the CP statutes of 1952 (Art. 56). When special party committees 
are established in these units or in large somons, approval has to be granted 
by the Central Committee of the MPRP. 

Above the party committees is the Party Congress which has to meet 
every three years (in the U.S.S.R., every four years). According to a Chi- 
nese observer in Mongolia’ the Party Congress is formed on the basis of 
one delegate for every two hundred members of a party conference, and 
party conferences with fewer than fifty members may elect one representa- 
tive. The Army party units send their own delegates. The MPRP Congress 
elects the forty-five member Central Committee,’”* and the Central Inspec- 
tion Commission, as in the U.S.S.R. 


“™“Programma Mongolskoi Narodno-Revolyutsionnoi Partii,” aloggpihegs Narodnaya 


Respublika, Akademii Nauk SSSR (Moscow, 1952), p. 372. is program of the 


MPRP was adopted by the Tenth Congress on April 5, 1940. Printed in Mongolian 
in 1949. 


™ Ma Ho-t'ien, op. cit., pp. 106-7. 
™ Ibid., p. 107 
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The Central Committee, which has to meet at least once a year (in the 
Soviet Union, once every six months), has the following agencies (Art. 35): 
“for political work, the Political Bureau; for general direction of organiza- 
tional work and current work of an organizational-executive character, the 
Secretariat; and for checking on the execution of party decisions and deci- 
sions of the Central Committee of the MPRP, the Commission on Party 
Control.” This also is a duplication of the higher structure of the Commu- 
nist party of the Soviet Union. The Central Committee of the MPRP has 
(Art. 27) the following departments: (a) organization and instruction; 
(b) cadres; (c) propaganda and agitation; (d) livestock raising and agri- 
culture; (e) industry, transport, and trade. Special secretaries are entrusted 
with the cadres department and the propaganda and agitation department. 

The aimak and city party committees convene party conferences at least 
every eighteen months. The conferences hear reports and elect members of 
aimak and city party committees, who in turn elect bureaus of seven to nine 
persons and their secretaries. These secretaries must have been members 
of the party for at least three years. The conferences also elect Inspection 
Commissions which have the following functions (Art. 46): (a) to check 
on the correctness and speed with which work is done by the aimak and 
city party committees and (b) to check their accounting and finances. The 
formal meetings of the aimak and city committees have to be held at least 
twice a year. These committees have the following departments (Art. 45): 
(a) organizational-instructional; (b) propaganda and agitation; and (c) 
cadres. 

The functions of the primary party organs or party cells are (Art. 50) to 
serve as connecting links “between the broad masses of workers, laboring 
arats and intelligentsia and the managing organs of the party.” This is 
almost vebatim from Article 57 of the Communist party statutes. Other 
similar functions are to explain the government and party directives, to 
bring in new members to the party, to carry out decisions of the aimak and 
city party committees, to participate in the economic and political life of the 
country, to organize and conduct cultural educational work among the 
workers, and to “mobilize the masses in enterprises, state farms, arat com- 
bines, etc., for the fulfillment of the production plan, the strengthening of 
labor discipline, and the development of revolutionary competition.” In the 
CPSU statutes, the latter provision reads “mobilization of the masses in 
industrial enterprises, state farms, collective farms, etc., to fulfill the pro- 
duction plan, strengthen labor discipline, and develop socialist competi- 
tion.” 


The MPRP statutes give (Art. 51) to “the party cells in productive 
enterprises and state farms . . . responsibility for the condition of the work 
of enterprises, the right of control over enterprise-managements.” This is 
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directly copied from Article 58 of the CP statutes. Also similar is the pro- 
vision that party cells in ministries may not exercise controlling functions 
but may transmit their comments on shortcomings in their ministries to the 
Central Committee of the MPRP. Party cells with more than ten members 
elect bureaus of three to five persons and each bureau elects the cell secre- 
tary from its own membership. If the cell has from three to ten members 
(in the U.S.S.R., three to fifteen) then only a secretary is elected, who 
must have belonged to the party at least one year. Unlike the Communist 
party statutes, the MPRP statutes do not specify that party secretaries are 
approved by the next higher party committee, but it is safe to infer that in 
a membership as small as that of the MPRP, all secretaries would be 
approved by aimak or city committees and all aimak and city party secre- 
taries would be approved by the Central Committee. 

While the phrase “democratic centralism” is not used in the MPRP 
statutes, the principles stated for the operation of the party are identical 
with those given in Article 21 of the CP statutes. Interesting enough is the 
fact that Article 21 of the MPRP statutes is that section which provides for 
democratic centralism. The principles are the same: the election of all 
party bodies from the bottom to the top; the accountability of party bodies 
to their party organizations; the obligation of the minority to follow the 
majority; and the unconditional subordination of lower party bodies to the 
decisions of higher ones. 

The relationship between the MPRP and the forma! Mongolian constitu- 
tional government is a close one. The two are inextricably interwoven so 
that it is difficult to ascertain where the party ends and the government 
begins. The same phenomenon occurs in the Soviet Union. The party 
is the hand and the government is the glove. The fact that all key Mon- 
golian government officials belong to the MPRP and many of them hold 
leading positions in it is an indication of the close relationship between 
the two. The MPRP with 30,000 adherents out of a population of 1,000,000 
has the same percentage (3 per cent) of members as does the CPSU (almost 
7,000,000 out of a population of over 220,000,000). Both parties follow the 
pattern set by Lenin of small, highly disciplined, “dedicated” political or- 
ganizations. 

As in the Soviet Union, the top party body, the Party Congress, parallels 
the top constitutional government body, the Great People’s Khural: and 
the Central Committee of the party with its departments, its political 
bureaus and is secretariat, parallels the Presidium of the Great People's 
Khural and its Council of Ministers. On the aimak and city level, the 
party conferences are paralleled by similar khurals. As in the Soviet Union, 
the executive committees with their secretariats and bureaus of the aimak 
and city conferences have encrmous power over guiding the affairs of the 
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executive departments (committees) of aimak and city khurals. The same 
situation obtains on lower levels of government and administration, the 
somons, bags, khorons, and khorins, as in the economic enterprises. 

Following the example of the CPSU, the MPRP is able through its 
Central Committee to keep close check on every governmental and admin- 
istrative organ down to the lowest level of political organization and the 
most basic unit of economic activity. The party-governmental relationship 
in the M.P.R. is a miniature of that in the U.S.S.R. 

A Chinese observer of this relationship has reported as follows: 


The administrative policies of the Outer Mongolian Government are determined by the 
National Assembly [the Great People’s Khural] bur all items on the agenda of that body 
must first be discussed and approved by the Central Party Council [Central Committee 
of the MPRP] and the Central League Council [Central Committee of the Mongolian 
People’s Revolutionary Union of Youth] which then passed them on to the League Party 
bloc in the National Assembly. The members of this bloc having previously discussed 
each item in the League and Party Council and being already clear on the pros and cons, 
present a united front in the Assembly. In view of this, what is decided in the Assembly 
is no different from what has already been decided in the Councils. Moreover, since 
all important members of the government have been advanced by the Councils, they 
carry out all the orders of the League and the Party as a matter of course. The Councils 
discuss and determine the policy for all important problems which may come up. The 
League and Party Councils also have the right to veto decisions of the Council of National 
Affairs. Hence the Central Executive Committee of the Mongolian People's Party and 
the Revolutionary Youth League are the most powerful organs in the Outer Mongolian 
government, which might in fact be called “National Government by parties.” ™ 

The direction of the administrative and economic policies of the country 
by the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary party is illustrated by the report 
of the chairman of the Central Committee of the party, Choibalsang, at 
the Eleventh Congress of the MPRP in December, 1947, announcing the 
first Five Year Plan.’ Choibalsang was at that time prime minister of the 
M.P.R. and chairman of the Central Committee of the MPRP. By holding 
these two leading positions at the same time, he emulated Stalin. With 
the death of Choibalsang on January 26, 1952, Tsendenbal ultimately took 
over the position of prime minister. Tsendenbal had been first party secre- 
tary of the MPRP, a position which now appears to be held by Damba. 
The example of Bulganin as the top governmental officer and Krushchev as 
the highest party official seems to be duplicated in the M.P.R. 

The Twelfth (and most recent) Congress of the MPRP with its 630 
delegates met in November, 1954,’ after a seven-year lapse. This Congress 
elected a Central Committee which held a plenary session on November 25 


and elected Politburo members and other officers." Among the nine 


“Ibid. p. 108. 


™ Ziatkin, op. cit, pp. 270-71. Ixvestiya, November 23, 1954, p. 3, reported that the First 
Five Year Plan was from 1947-52 [sic] and the Second Five Year Plan, from 1953-57. 
™ Pravda, November 20, 1954, p. 4. 


“ Pravda, November 26, 1954, p. 2. 
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Politburo members are: D. Damba, who is also secretary-general of the 
party, Zh. Samba, who is chairman of the Presidium of the Great Khural, 
and Yu. Tsendenbal, who is prime minister. 

Associated with the party is the Mongolian Revolutionary Union of 
Youth known as the Revsomol, which was organized in 1921. This has its 
counterpart in the Komsomol or the Young Communist League in the 
U.S.S.R. Soviet accounts say that 15 per cent of all Mongolian youth are 
members of Revsomol.’** The Revsomol is under the Central Committee 
of the MPRP (Art. 57). Revsomol local organizations are directed and 
controlled by corresponding party organizations. Party members can keep 
their Revsomol membership up to the age of twenty-five. There is also a 
party-sponsored trade-union organization in Mongolia which numbered 
27,000 members in 1947. Both of these organizations have their counter- 
parts in the U.S.S.R. As in the Soviet Union, the party organization 
operates in the Army and in the forces of the MVD. To handle these 
responsibilities, a “political administration” of the Mongolian People’s Revo- 
lutionary Army and a “political department” of the forces of the MVD 
have been established. These departments are directly under the Central 
Committee of the MPRP (Art. 55). 

The Mongolian People’s Army is also on the Soviet model: military 
service is compulsory, and the army personnel is subjected to political in- 
doctrination. In 1938, 30 per cent were members of the MPRP and 50 per 
cent of the Revsomol.’’” This trend has probably increased since the 
country has become more sovietized. Army personnel! also participate as 
members of governmental bodies, as do their Soviet prototypes. 


Foreign ReLaTions 


On November 27, 1934, the Soviet Union concluded a “gentlemen's 
agreement” with the Mongolian People’s Republic, providing for mutual 
assistance and amounting to “a military alliance.” ''’ Almost a year and 
a half later, this “gentlemen's agreement” was formalized in a diplomatic 
document known as the Soviet-Mongolian Protocol of Mutual Assistance, 
signed on March 12, 1936. This document provided for mutual assistance 
“in the event of a military attack on the part of a third state.” Shortly 
before this protocol was signed, Stalin was interviewed on Soviet-Japanese 
relations by an American publisher, Mr. Roy Howard. Mr. Howard asked 
Stalin what the attitude of the U.S.S.R. would be if Japan, which was then 
threatening Mongolia, attacked the Mongolian People’s Republic. Stalin 


™ Tsapkin, op. cit. p. 57. 


”P. Ogin, “Narodno-Revolyutsionnaya Armiya,” Krasnaya Zverda, July 10, 1999, p. 3 
™ For a discussion of the legal status of Outer Mongolia, see Lewis Nemzer, “The 
Status of Outer Mongolia in International Law,” American Journal of International 


Law, XXXIII (1939), 452-64 
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replied that if the Japanese attempted to seize Ulan-Bator, the U.S.S.R. 
would take positive action to defend it. The protocol was actually invoked 
in 1937 by the M.P.R. when, fearing a Japanese attack, it “invited” Soviet 
troops to come to its aid. 

World War II brought the M.P.R. closer officially and logistically to the 
U.S.S.R. Not only were the two allied by treaty, but also the M.P.R. was 
an important source of Soviet war supplies. Meat, animal products, and 
horses were given to the U.S.S.R. in large numbers."" As a result of the 
strategic bargaining position which the Soviet Union had at the Yalta Con- 
ference, Stalin’s approval to join in the war against Japan was in part “on 
condition that the status quo in Outer Mongolia (Mongolian People’s 
Republic) shall be preserved.” *'* This agreement was signed on February 
11, 1945, by Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin. The independence of Outer 
Mongolia was eventually recognized by China in the Sino-Soviet treaty 
of August 14, 1945, on the condition that the people of Outer Mongolia 
express their desire for independence in a plebiscite. The plebiscite was 
held on October 20, 1945, and the result was “in favor of the independence 
of Outer Mongolia by a vote of 98.4 per cent.” ** 

The next formal document between the U.S.S.R. and the M.P.R. was 
the signing of a treaty of friendship and mutual assistance and also an 
economic and cultural convention on February 27, 1946. On June 27, 1946, 
the M.P.R. applied to the United Nations for admission, again in 1947, and 
in December, 1955; but admission has so far not been granted. The last 
refusal was on December 14, 1955, when its admission was prevented solely 
by the Chinese Nationalist veto. The United States abstained from vot- 
ing.""* The Sino-Soviet Treaty of February 14, 1950, guaranteed the in- 
dependence of the Mongolian People’s Republic. On October 4, 1952, 
the new Chinese Communist government signed an agreement with the 
M.P.R. for “economic and cultural cooperation.” 

On January 28, 1952, the Mongolian prime minister, Choibalsang, died 
and was succeeded by Tsendenbal, who was deputy prime minister and 
secretary-general of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary party. Tsenden- 
bal went to Moscow on August 28, 1952, where the Chinese foreign 
minister, Chou En-lai, was present. When Tsendenbal left Moscow on 
September 23, 1952, he spoke of the “Soviet-Mongol-Chinese friend- 


™ Tsapkin, op. cit., p. 116; Vargin, op. cit., p. 233; and Yakimov, op. cit., p. 91. 
™ US. Relations with China (Department of State Publication No. 3573, “Far East Series” 
No. 30, August, 1949), p. 113. See also William B. Ballis, “Pattern of Sino-Soviet 


Treaties, 1945-1950," Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, CCLXXVII (September, 1951), 172. 


™ Tiatkin, op. cit, p. 267. 
™ Cf. New York Times, December 15, 1955. 
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ship.” '** Tsendenbal traveled next to Peking, and on October 4, 1952, the 
“Chinese-Mongol Agreement for Economic and Cultural Cooperation” was 
announced. On September 15, 1952, the Chinese People’s Republic and 
the M.P.R. signed an agreement to build a railroad between Tsining and 
Ulan-Bator."** This has now been completed, and Moscow, Ulan-Bator, 
and Peking are now all joined by rail. Tsendenbal in announcing this 
completion said that the railway “was laid by a Soviet construction organi- 
zation.” *'"" 
CONCLUSION 


The course of the Mongolian People’s Republic has run from what was 
once recognized as an integral part of China to a theoretically independent 
Communist state. Though China herself has been Communist only since 
1949, Outer Mongolia has been in the process of becoming so since 1921. 
The pattern of the people’s democracy — the Soviet satellite — took form 
in Outer Mongolia in the early twenties. The use of Soviet-trained Mongols 
to lead the revolution was planned very early by the Comintern leaders. 
Sukhe Bator, Bodo, Rinchino, and Choibalsang were prototypes of Bierut of 
Poland, Rakosi of Hungary, Pauker of Roumania, Gottwald of Czechoslo- 
vakia and Dmitrov of Bulgaria, who also were trained in the U.S.S.R. to 
lead the revolts against the old regimes in their native countries. Many of 
the Soviet-trained Mongol leaders, like their Eastern European counter- 
parts, were involved in party purges, some being too rightist and others too 
leftist. In Outer Mongolia, as later in Eastern Europe, the revolts or coups 
which these men led were all carried out under the protective cover of 
Soviet occupation troops. Not only in personnel, but also in institutions, 
the history of the M.P.R. illustrates the pattern of sovietization. The govern- 
mental and party development of the M.P.R. demonstrates how the consti- 
tution of a satellite state becomes through various stages of change and 
amendment more like the U.S.S.R. constitution and how the party struc- 
ture and organizations approximate more precisely that of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union. 

Since it is becoming more like the U.S.S.R., will the M.P.R. ultimately 
be absorbed as another republic or some lower ranking territorial adminis- 
trative unit of the U.S.S.R., such as Tannu-Tuva? Tannu-Tuva, which 
borders on the M.P.R., once had the status of a theoretically independent 
people’s democracy having a common frontier with the U.S.S.R.'"" On 


™ For a discussion of recent diplomatic developments of the M.P.R., see Robert A. Rupen, 
“Notes on Outer Mongolia Since 1945,” Pacific Affairs, XXVIII (March, 1955), 
pp. 74-75. 


™ New York Times, October 12, 1954. 
™ Irvestiya, April 16, 1955. 


™ William B. Ballis, “Soviet Russia's Asiatic Frontier Technique: Tannu-Tuva,” Pacifx 
Affairs, XIV (March, 1941), 91-96. 
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October 13, 1944, Tannu-Tuva became an autonomous oblast (province) 
of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic, the largest of the sixteen 
republics forming the Soviet Union. Adjoining the M.P.R. to the north is 
the Buryat-Mongolian Autonomous Republic of the U.S.S.R., whose in- 
habitants are fellow Mongols. Will the M.P.R. be absorbed into this repub- 
lic? The definitive answer to these questions will be made by the Kremlin; 
but if Soviet doctrine of the people’s democracy which requires a people's 
democracy to become a socialist state in the Soviet sense is projected into 
the future, the M.P.R. might be the first of these to achieve full theoretical 
membership in the Soviet Union. It already has this membership in fact. 





ZIONIST AND ISRAELI EFFORTS TO INFLUENCE 
LATIN AMERICA: 
A CASE STUDY IN DIPLOMATIC PERSUASION * 


Eowarp B. Grick 
University of Florida 


HREE ESSENTIALLY related realities have converged to make the 

Latin-American delegations one of the most influential groupings in 

the United Nations. The first reality is the numerical position of these 
twenty countries. Until the recent admission of sixteen new members, the 
Latin Americans never comprised less than one-third of the states repre- 
sented in the General Assembly.’ The second reality is the stipulation of 
Article 18, paragraph 2, of the United Nations Charter that all decisions 
on “important questions” must be taken by a two-thirds majority of the 
member states present and voting. And the third reality, without which the 
other two would lose much of their significance, is that the East-West 
conflict, and the resulting overuse of the veto in the Security Council, has 
caused the focus of importance and activity in the United Nations to shift 
from the Council to the veto-free General Assembly. As a result, the 
Central and South American states have now attained a higher level of 
importance and prestige, and have been confronted with more opportuni- 
ties to influence the solution of major world problems than was ever possi- 
ble in the days before the advent of the international organization. 

On many occasions in the past decade the twenty Latin-American na- 
tions “have been able to prevent the attainment of a two-thirds majority in 
the Assembly. ...”? It goes without saying, therefore, that the attitudes 
which these members adopt toward a particular question before the United 
Nations can be, and often are, a matter of great concern to an interested 
party. This case-study will attempt to disclose the highly effective manner 
in which one of the disputants in the Palestine affair sought to win the 
support of the largest single bloc of nations within the world organization. 
It is hoped that this will conduce to a better understanding of the subtle 
art of diplomatic persuasion, especially as practiced by and among powers 
whose very weakness precludes the use or even the threat of military or 
economic pressures. 


* The author would like to express his appreciation te Dr. Donald C. Blaisdell, Chairman 
of the Department of Government of The City College of New York, for suggesting 
that this investigation be undertaken. 

*M. Margaret Ball, “Bloc Voting in the General Assembly,” International Organization 
V (February, 1951), 28. 

*John A. Houston, “The Role of the Latin American States in the Establishment and 
Practice of the United Nations” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Michigan, 1951), 
p. 305, n. L. 
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Even before the United Nations was formally established at San Fran- 
cisco, the Jewish Agency (the forerunner of the government of Israel) be- 
came convinced that the Palestine situation would someday be brought to 
the attention of the new organization, and that when it was, the attitudes 
of the Latin-American members might well prove to be the decisive factor. 
The person who was probably the first to foresee Latin America’s future 
importance in a solution of the Palestine problem, and who, at the same 
time, was in a sufficiently high position to impress this awareness upon the 
Jewish Agency executive, was a Miss Rachel S. Yarden.’ Primarily owing to 
her initiative, Latin-American Zionists, while World War II was still in 
progress,* began intensive efforts to influence important non-Jews in their 
respective countries. 

The first major enterprise in this direction was the establishment of the 
comités pro-Palestina, or pro-Palestine committees. These were groups com- 
posed of leading Christian personalities who favored a Jewish national 
commonwealth in Palestine. Although non-Jews played the most promi- 
nent roles, in many of the republics either the local Zionist federations or 
the representatives of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, or both, supplied the 
initiative and much of the help in founding these leagues.’ By June, 1945, 
such comités were already in operation in Bolivia, Chile, Cuba, Costa Rica, 
Colombia, Mexico, and the United States.* 

In Latin America, outstanding public figures, civil servants, writers, 
journalists, and especially intellectuals and creative artists enjoy a large 
measure of popular respect. The pro-Palestine leagues in each country 
sought to capitalize on this sentiment by enlisting such people in their ranks 
and having them sponsor and attend public meetings, give lectures, write 
articles, issue formal declarations when occasion demanded, and generally 
lend their names and reputations to the task of presenting and justifying 
the Zionist program to the Latin-American public and to their governments. 

One example of the type of articles written by these Christian Zionists 
is found in the journal of the University of Antioquia in Medellin, Colom- 
bia. In this article Alfonso Francisco Ramirez, a member of the Mexican 
Supreme Court, traced the historico-religious connection of the Jewish 


*Miss Yarden now lives in Israel but this information was obtained from A. Kritchmar- 
Yizraeli, “Latein Amerikaner Tsionism altz a Politishn Faktor” [Latin American 
Zionism as a Political Factor], Dos Yiddishe Folk, XXXII (February, 1947!, 7, and 
corroborated by Dr. Dorothy S. Loos, formerly with the American Christian Palestine 
Committee, in a letter to the author, August 21, 1954. 

*In an article written in 1948, Benno Weiser, the present director of the Latin-American 
department of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, speaks of “five years of Zionist 
education” in Latin America. Weiser, “The Pro-Zionism of Latin America,” Jewish 
Frontier, XV (October, 1948), 16. 

* Kritchmar-Yizraeli, loc. cit 


*The United States counterpart of these Latin-American pro-Zionist committees is the 
American Christian Palestine Committee, with headquarters in New York. 
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people to Palestine and concluded that the erection of a Zionist state would 
not constitute an injustice to the Arabs. Said Ramirez: “With her area of 
some 10,000 square miles, Palestine represents only one per cent of the area 
enjoyed by the Arab people, in full sovereignty, for their national self- 
development.” * Three other outstanding non-Jewish Latin-Americans who 
have written pro-Zionist articles are José Figueres, president of Costa Rica," 
Astolfo Tapia Moore, president of the Chilean Chamber of Deputies,” and 
Fructuoso Pittaluga, foreign minister of Uruguay.'® 

Perhaps the first public pronunciamiento issued by a Latin-American 
pro-Zionist committee appeared in the Peruvian press in the summer of 
1945. The declaration was signed by the then vice-president-elect of Peru 
and former dean of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of the University 
of San Marcos, José Galvez, in his capacity as president of the Comité 
Peruana pro-Palestina. It reads in part as follows: 


We have founded the Peruvian Pro-Palestine Committee on June 27, 1945 with 
representatives of the intellectual, political and professional spheres. 

We shall be helping the democratic Jewish people . . . who wishes to reorganize 
its life in a true democracy in its own land... . 

[We] join hands in the brotherly American chain that stretches from the United 
States to Chile in defense of the cause of Zionism. The members of the Peruvian Pro- 
Palestine Committee have not been the initiators of the movement on our continent, 
but they co-operate in this generous enterprise. Such committees function [elsewhere] 

. under the leadership of the most outstanding personalities of thought and action 

[We see] Zionism as a political, economical, [sic] and cultural doctrine which 
constitutes an important factor in the reconstruction of the world order according to 
the dictates of democracy, peace, and freedom for all the nations of the world.” 


Some months after the Galvez statement, there took place in Washing- 
ton the most publicized and greatest single effort up to that time to acquaint 
the Christian communities of Latin America and the world with the Zionist 
program. This was the two-day meeting, on November | and 2, 1945, of 
the International Christian Conference for Palestine.’* In all, thirty coun- 
tries were represented, fourteen of them from Latin America. One of the 


"Ramirez, “Palestina,” Universidad de Antioquia, XXII (June-August, 1948), 430. A 
later article by Ramirez in the same journal is “Un mexicano en Israel,” XXVI 
(September-November, 1951), 753-62. 

* Figueres, “No haber sofiado en vano,” Israel y América Latina, V (SeptemberOctober, 
1953), 446. 


*Tapia Moore, “Panorama de Israel,” Israel y América Latina, II (February, 1951), 5-8. 

” Pittaluga, “Realidad juridica,” Israel y América Latina, VI (July-August, 1954), 9-10 

“Excerpts from Jewish Agency for Palestine, Text of Declaration Published in the 
Peruvian Press by the Peruvian Pro-Palestine Committee (New York: Jewish Agency 
for Palestine, 1945), pp. 1-3. 

™ Most of the information which follows about the conference is taken from Interna- 
tional Christian Conference for Palestine, Washington D.C. November 1, 2, 1945 
(n.p., n.d.). This list of sponsors and delegates, resolutions, and reports will here- 
after be referred to as 1C.C.P. Brochure. For the text of some, but not all, of the 
resolutions, see the New York Times, November 3, 1945, p. 2. 
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sponsors and a leading delegate was Senator, later President, Gabriel Gon- 
zalez Videla, who traveled over five thousand miles from Santiago, Chile, 
in order to be present. 

Other prominent Latin Americans participating in this conference were 
Vicente Donoso Torres, educator and president of the National Education 
Association of Bolivia; Antonio Castro Leal, diplomat, Mexico's observer at 
the League of Nations, and former president of the National University of 
Mexico; the sculptress, author, and secretary of the Inter-American Bureau 
of Education, Costa Rica’s Mrs. Corina Rodriguez Lopez de Odin; the 
Cuban senator and founder of the Partido Ortodoxo, Eduardo Chibas; the 
director of the Government Radio of Peru, César Miré; and a member of 
the Mexican Supreme Court of Justice, Alfonso Francisco Ramirez. All of 
the above were well known in their own land; not a few of them had repu- 
tations that extended beyond their countries’ borders. 

Several Latin-American diplomats attended the conference, including 
Alberto Méndez, counsellor of the Embassy of Panama; Jorge Reyes, finan- 
cial counsellor of the Embassy of Ecuador; Gustavo Gutiérrez of Cuba; 
Carlos Alberto Siri, attaché to the El Salvadorian Embassy; and Pedro 
Zuloaga, Venezuela's representative on the Displaced Persons Committee 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UUNRRA). 
Significantly, some of them later became United Nations delegates for 
their respective countries and took part in the Palestine debates. For 
example, Pedro Zuloaga was Venezuela's alternate representative at the 
first special, second, second special, and third sessions, and César Acosta 
served Paraguay as chairman of her United Nations delegation during the 
first special session and the second part of the third session.'* 

A “Resolution Addressed to the Governments of the World” (drawn 
up by a committee in which the Latin-American representatives predomi- 
nated) called for the removal of all restrictions against Jewish immigration 
into Palestine, and against the purchase of land by Jews. It also demanded 
of the “Organization of the United Nations that Palestine, the historic 
motherland of the Jewish people, become as soon as possible a Jewish demo- 
cratic state.” ** 

Another set of recommendations adopted by the conference had a direct 
bearing on future promotional and informational activities in Latin Amer- 
ica. A cultural report submitted by a group composed mainly of Latin 
Americans pointed to the lack of a comprehensive program for disseminat- 
ing knowledge on a world-wide basis in regard to the Jews in general and 


"The United States contingent to the International Christian Conference for Palestine 
included such figures as the late Senator Robert F. Wagner, Congresswoman Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, and Prof. Carl J. Friedrich of Harvard University’s Department 
of Political Science. 


“ICC.P. Brochure, p. 4. 
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the Palestine problem in particular. To remedy the situation in Latin 
America, the group suggested: (1) that Spanish-language pamphlets be 
published and distributed, (2) that local radio stations be used more fre- 
quently, (3) that a “Jewish telegraphic news service should be extended 
... to all Spanish-speaking countries,” and (4) that “information bureaus 
. . . be established in Mexico City [and] Montevideo.” ** The extent to 
which these recommendations were subsequently implemented is unknown, 
but their adoption by the conference underlines the importance attached 
to Latin America by Zionists and pro-Zionists. 

The recommendation most closely related to the subject of this paper 
was the decision to create the World Committee for Palestine. Indeed, it 
appears that the prime objective of those who arranged the International 
Christian Conference for Palestine was to have an appropriate platform 
from which to launch this new agency. The World Committee's purpose 
was “to co-ordinate the activities of the various national [Christian] pro- 
Palestine Committees, supporting the Jewish National Homeland and Com- 
monwealth in Palestine,” including, of course, those in Latin America. 

This decision was implemented and the republics of Latin America soon 
formed the large majority of the World Committee's constituent member- 
ship."* Both Senator Gonzalez Videla and Dr. Castro Leal served as vice- 
chairmen of the organization. Although this new body was conceived as a 
world committee, its founders nevertheless thought it essential to create 
within it a Latin-American division, headed by the already mentioned 
Rachel Yarden."’ Under the latter’s aegis, the World Committee published 
a bulletin in Spanish called Palestina, and the committee's many press 
releases were often issued in Spanish translation. 

An excellent indication of the value of these Christian Zionist com- 
mittees to the Zionist movement, in the latter's own estimation, is the 
following resolution of the Twenty-Second World Zionist Congress, dated 
December 23, 1946: 


The . . . Congress expresses its sincere gratitude to the World Christian Committee 

.. ,» a8 well as to the Christian Pro-Palestine Committees in Latin America and other 
countries for their important, devoted and faithful work in winning and giving expression 
to the sympathy of the nori-Jewish world to the Zionist movement.” 

By the end of 1946, comités pro-Palestina had been established in most 
Latin-American countries. Some of the individuals whom these committees 
attracted were quite famous. Thus, the Mexican comité included Mexico's 
great former-president, Lazaro Cardenas, noted for his nationalization of the 


* Ibid. p. 5. 
™ See the letterhead of the World Committee for Palestine. 
"1LCC.P. Brochure, pp. 6%. 


* Quoted in “Political Resolutions of 22nd Zionist Congress,” Palestine Affairs, 11 (anu 
ary, 1947), 9. 
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Mexican oil industry, and the world-famous educator and philosopher, José 
Vasconcelos. Panama's group included Eduardo Morgan, who was later to 
be one of the “five lonely pilgrims” of the short-lived United Nations Pales- 
tine Commission. At one time or another, the Comité Ecuatoriano pro- 
Palestina has numbered among its illustrious members a former president 
of Ecuador, José Rafael Bustamente, and a former minister of foreign affairs, 
now dean of the Law School, Luis Bossano. 

Costa Rica’s committee was headed by Prof. Joaquin Garcia Monge, 
editor and publisher of Repertorio Americano, one of the most widely- 
known politico-literary journals in all Latin America. Not only was Prof. 
Garcia Monge on the executive of the World Committee, but he has often 
lent the pages of his periodical to Zionist and Israeli sympathizers. A typical 
sample is this paragraph from an article by Judge Alfonso Francisco 
Ramirez, a participant in the International Christian Conference for Pales- 
tine: 

This marvellous people who, in an illuminating and splendid fashion, contributed to 
the integration and magnificence of universal culture, has returned to its country of 
origin in order to reconstruct its ancestral fatherland. We are not dealing with an 
emigration, but with a return. It is not the case of a foreign people that is coming 


to colonize, but of men who are going back to their millennial home, under the sign 
of justice, tradition, and historical antecedents.” 


Informational activities and attempts to arouse public sympathy were 
not the only means which the Zionists employed; more direct political steps 


were also taken. Most of Latin America was covered with a network of 
resident representatives of the semi-governmental Jewish Agency. Each of 
these representatives spoke Spanish fluently and was a skilled diplomat. 
Benno Weiser, head of the Latin-American department of the Jewish 
Agency, was the representative responsible for Ecuador, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, and Panama during 1947.*° Another outstanding leader in this area 
of activity was Argentine-born Moshé A. Toff (now Tov), director of the 
Latin-American division of the Israeli Ministry for Foreign Affairs. As the 
Latin-American secretary for the Jewish Agency, Moshé Tov traveled fre- 
quently and extensively throughout Latin America, visiting the foreign 
offices, making friends with the press and distinguished intellectuals in each 
country, and generally stimulating the Jewish communities. His major tour 
in preparation for the expected appearance of the Palestine problem before 


* Ramirez, “Los valores judios en la cultura universal,” Repertorio Americano, XLV 
Guly 10, 1949), 204. 

For other articles in the same journal by Ramirez, see “FE! alma de Israel,” XLIII 
(September 13, 1947), 96-97; “Israel y Mexico,” XLV (June 20, 1949), 165; and 
“Bailic, un gran poeta judio,” XLVI (January 20, 1950), 41-42. In addition, see Benno 
Weiser, “La aliya de Herzl,” Repertorio Americano, XLV (October 15, 1949), 333-34 

* Weiser, “Ecuador: Eight Years on Ararat,” Commentary, III (June, 1947), 531. 
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the United Nations began on July 18, 1946, and took him to the capital of 
each of the Latin-American republics.” 

Of Tov’s activities and successes, Dr. Howard Cline, director of the 
Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress, has written: “In a word, 
he was the man most directly responsible for enlisting the interest of persons 
of such prestige as [Enrique] Rodriguez Fabregat [of Uruguay], [Jorge] 
Garcia Granados [of Guatemala] and others who gave battle for Israel 
when the final showdown came in the United Nations.” ™ 

An even more glowing description of Moshé Tov’'s activities is given by 
David Horowitz. Horowitz, presently head of the Bank of Israel, was one of 
the Jewish Agency’s two liaison officers accredited to the United Nations 
Special Committee on Palestine, and represented the Agency at the second 
Assembly session in 1947. Of Ambassador Tov and the passage of the 
Palestine partition resolution, he writes this amazingly frank statement: 


Moshe Tov, who was unflagging in his activity, employed all the means at his disposal 
to persuade and convince... . He was glued to the telephone day and night, speaking 
with the capitals of the Latin-American republics, and his emissaries sped to every part of 
the continent.” 


Horowitz concludes: “Our energetic efforts among them [the Central and 
South American republics] were appreciably successful.” ** 

As has been pointed out before, “whether by instinct or by calculation, 
the various parties interested in the Palestine problem seem to have fore- 


seen, at an early date, that the United Nations would have a say in its solu- 
tion.” *° As early as the San Francisco Conference, the Jewish Agency was 
sending observers and memoranda to the United Nations, seeking to safe- 
guard existing Jewish rights in Palestine.** As the date for Palestine’s debut 
before the Genera! Assembly moved closer, Zionist interest in, and activities 
among, Latin-American missions to the United Nations grew in proportion. 
Long before Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin announced his government's 
intention to go to the General Assembly (in February, 1947), Jewish 
Agency liaison officers were already endeavoring to acquaint United Na- 


™ Personal interview with Mr. Tov in New York City, May 18, 1954. 

*In a letter to the author, April 15, 1954. 

™ David Horowitz, State in the Making, trans. Julian Meltzer (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1953), p. 259. 

“Ibid. p. 258. This is borne out by the record. Thirteen Latin-American countries 
joined twenty other delegations in voting for the 1947 Assembly resolution which 
recommended the division of the Holy Land. Of the remaining seven Latin-Ameri- 
can delegations, only Cuba the resolution and Argentina, Chile, Colombia, 
El Salvador, Honduras, and Mexico abstained. United Nations, General Assembly, 
Official Records, Second Session, Plenary (Lake Success, New York: United Nations, 
1947), Il, 1424-25. Hereafter the Official Records of the Assembly will be cited as 
UN, GA.OR,, ete. 

* Jacob Robinson, Palestine and the United Nations: Prelude to Solution (Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1947), p. 1. 

* Ibid., p. 2. 
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tions delegates with the Zionist point of view, appraise and evaluate the 
positions of the various Caribbean, Central, and South American countries, 
and plan future strategy in the light of those assessments and evaluations.”" 

One of the most illuminating documents in this regard is an unpub- 
lished internal memorandum of the Jewish Agency entitled “Final Remarks 
on United Nations General Assembly, Second Part of First Session, Held 
in New York, October-December, 1946.” * It is dated December 24, 1946, 
or two months before Bevin’s announcement and four months prior to the 
opening of the first special General Assembly session on Palestine. The 
document is proof that the Jewish Agency recognized very early the im- 
portance of effective United Nations liaison, especially among Latin-Ameri- 
can representatives. Moreover, the memorandum makes it possible to com- 
pare the Agency’s assumptions and predictions at that time with the later 
votes and attitudes of the countries about which it comments. Its very 
nature compels liberal quotation. 

Under the heading “Latin American Delegations,” the author of the 
memorandum wrote the following passage: 


From our point of view, the salient fact about the behavior of the Latin American 
delegations during the Assembly was the striking difference between those who had 
specific instructions from their Governments to act on our behalf and those who did 
not have such instructions. The first group evidenced a sense of obligation towards us 
and anxiety to be of service (even when prevented from giving 100% support because of 
pressure from the United States). A test case was provided by the vote on the com- 
promise [Danish —] Egyptian — United States — Yugoslav amendment to the [RO 
[International Refugee Organization] Constitution.” The delegates of Paraguay [headed 
by pro-Zionist César Acosta], who were instructed to assist us, cancelled an afternoon 
engagement to be present at the meeting. (Intimidated by the United States, however, 
they did not vote in our favor but merely abstained). The Uruguayan delegate, also 
under instructions, happened to be absent from the meeting; the following day he 
apologized profusely and subsequently made a declaration in favor of the Jews — 
unsolicited by us, unfortunately valueless, but indicative of his feeling of obligation 
towards us and the desire to make amends. The Chilean delegate (coming from a 
country with a pro-Zionist President)” also ebstained . . . but later apologized and, in 
order to make amends, joined the Uruguayan delegate in his pro-Jewish declaration 
mentioned above. The Bolivian delegate, under instructions to help us, . . . did so... . 


In another section, the report notes that, as of that date, “Cuba, Guate- 
mala, and ... Venezuela” exhibited a tendency “to vote with the Arab 
bloc.” Also, because of her solidarity with the non-white countries, the 
Negro republic of Haiti was considered doubtful as a potential supporter of 
Zionism. 


™ Kritchmar-Yizraeli, loc. cit 
*™ New York: Jewish Agency for Palestine, 1946, pp. 1-4 (typed). 


* The reference here is to paragraph 1(g) of General Assembly Resolution 62 (1), in 
UN, G.A.O.R., Firse Sess., Part Il, Resolutions, pp. 110-11. 


* Gabriel Gonzilez Videla. 
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Concerning delegations which had not been instructed by their home 
governments on how to act regarding Palestine-connected issues, the docu- 
ment continues: 

We also managed to find friends and partisans among the non-instructed Latin- 

American delegations; but their attitude was always that of conferring a favor. Moreover, 
this favor was uncertain, inasmuch as it depended upon the intangible thread of personal 
relationships with the Jewish Agency liaison official on the spot —a relationship liable 
to be counteracted at any moment by the members of the five Arab delegations. 
The lesson drawn from this first section was the rather patent one that “we 
must lay the groundwork for obtaining definite instructions from Govern- 
ments to their delegations in the next Assembly” and, by implication, in all 
succeeding Assemblies. 

Another part of this same report indicates that the Arab states were 
also actively carrying on liaison at this time: 

The Arabs do not restrict themselves to undoing our work; they are indefatigable lobbyists 
on their own. For example, they have apparently won over to their side [the] delegates 


of Luxembourg, Cuba, etc. Among their more active delegates in this sense are Saad 
Kamel of Egypt, Charles Malik of Lebanon and Viktor Khouri of Lebanon 


There are two conclusions which can be drawn from this Jewish Agency 
memorandum. First, the writer thought that the United States was apply- 
ing some pressure on the Latin-American delegations to the first Assembly 
However, he does not say that such pressures could never be 
counteracted by patient and persistent efforts of liaison, nor that these 
efforts should be discontinued. On the contrary, he suggests that greater 


session.” 


efforts should be made in the future. It should also be borne in mind that 
in 1946, with the world organization barely one year old, hardly enough 
time had elapsed for the Latin Americans to appreciate their newly found 
importance and prestige and to develop any observable tendencies toward 
independent action. 

Second, it is clear that on the eve of 1947, Bolivia, Uruguay, Chile, and 
Paraguay were already drawn, or in the process of being drawn, into the 
Zionist camp, whereas some doubts existed with regard to such countries as 
Cuba and Guatemala, and possibly, Venezuela and Haiti. 

Since the creation of the State of Israel, Zionist efforts to win Latin- 
American support have continued. Having realized early the potential im- 
portance of the area to them, the Israelis immediately set up a makhleket 
Amerika Latinit, or Latin-American department, within their foreign minis- 
try. Significantly, there is also such a department in the Israeli delegation 


" Kritchmar-Yizraeli, loc. cit., relates without corroboration that a “good piece of interna- 
tional-political work was supposed to have been done .. . by our Latin American 
friends” in favor of the Jews at the 1945 Chapultepec Conference. “Unfortunately,’ 
according to him, “the then American Secretary of State intervened and spoiled 
the initiative, asking the Latin Americans not to do anything in regard to Pelestine 
to which North America had not previously agreed.” Just precisely what this “good 
piece of international-political work” was, he does not disclose. The author has 
been unable to find proof of this assertion elsewhere. 
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to the United Nations, and one of the members of the delegation, Ovidio 
Gondi, actually carries the title “Advisor, Latin American Affairs.” * It is 
of the highest significance that no other geographic regions of the world 
merit separate and clearly defined sections and advisors within the Israeli 
United Nations delegation.” 

The Latin-American department of Israel's delegation to the world 
organization has the delicate task of handling liaison and diplomatic negoti- 
ations within the United Nations.” It seeks to present Israel's points of 
view and objectives in the most favorable light and to solicit as much verbal 
and voting solidarity from Latin America as possible. For the convenience 
of Latin-American delegates the department quite often translates into 
Spanish and circulates important aides-mémoires and other documents of 
the Israeli delegation. 

The Jewish Agency also has a Latin-American department which pub- 
lishes a regularly scheduled Spanish-language periodical, Israel y América 
Latina. The department’s director, Benno Weiser, entertains Latin-Ameri- 
can dignitaries visiting the United States, either alone or in conjunction 
with Israeli government officials, contributes articles to journals of both 
continents, directs and co-ordinates the Jewish Agency's manifold activities 
in Latin America, and goes on special missions of good will to the Zionist 
movements and countries of Central and South America. These missions, 


often undertaken with the sanction, if not at the behest, of the government 


"United Nations, Permanent Missions to the United Nations, No. 54 (New York: United 
Nations, October, 1954), p. 52. 


" Ibid., pp. 51-52. 


“The question of liaison and negotiations within the United Nations can scarcely be 
separated from the question of how much discretion a particular delegation or a 
particular delegate was given in deciding a nation’s position and vote in a matter 
before the organization. There are indications that many Latin-American representa- 
tives to the United Nations, especially those representing smal! countries and foreign 
offices limited in size and resources, possess personal discretion in direct proportion 
to the distance between their countries and the region at issue, and in inverse pro- 
portion to the vital interests of their countries in the outcome of the question. For 
example, in November, 1947, the Colombian foreign minister declared, as reported 
in La Prensa of Buenos Aires (November 30, 1947, p. 5), that the chairman of the 
Colombian delegation to the second Assembly was given “complete liberty” to decide 
his country’s final position with regard to the United Nations Palestine partition 
resolution. A second instance is Guatemala. Not only was her delegate, Jorge 
Garcia Granados, given an unusually large measure of personal freedom in deciding 
Guatemala’s official United Nations attitude toward Palestine, but, during the second 
special Assembly which met in 1948, he was also vested with the authority of 
determining the precise moment of Guatemala’s recognition of the State of Israel. 
Garcia Granados, The Birth of Israel: The Drama as I Saw It (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1948), pp. 283-84, 288-89. 

For a fuller discussion cf this point, see Edward B. Glick, “The Policies of the 
Latin Americar; Governments Toward Israel in the United Nations” (Ph.D. disser- 
tation, University of Florida, 1955), pp. 157-42 
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of Israel, probably differ little in purpose and effect from those of officially 
accredited Israeli diplomats posted in Latin America.” 

Examples of efforts to influence Latin America subsequent to the 
November 29, 1947 Palestine partition resolution are given below. Some- 
times these efforts are the work of indigenous Zionist groups in the various 
countries. At other times, the direct influence of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine or the government of Israel is discernible. 

When Oswaldo Aranha, the president of the second General Assembly, 
returned to Brazil a week after the Assembly had adopted the partition 
resolution, thousands of Jews surrounded his airplane at the Santos Dumont 
airport in Rio de Janeiro bearing placards, some reading, “Jews or Brazit 
Wetcome Oswatpo ARANHA, THE CHAMPION oF JusTICE AND Peace.” ™* 
During the winter of 1950 José Figueres, now president of Costa Rica, 
delivered several addresses before Zionist audiences in Havana.”’ Later, 
he made a trip through the southern continent, and the Jewish communi- 
ties in many countries, particularly in Argentina, Chile, Ecuador, and 
Colombia, took the opportunity to express to the “illustrious visitor their 
gratitude and admiration for . . . his constant pro-Israel attitude.” ™ Ia 
1954, when the chairman of Ecuador's United Nations delegation, José 
Vicente Trujillo, was home on leave, he was féted by the president of the 
local Zionist Federation and the Jewish Agency's representatives in Quito.”” 


In the cultural-political sphere, so revered in Latin America, one might 
mention the existence of organizations similar to the America-Israel Society 
in the United States. Thus there is a Centro Cultural Venerolano-lsraeli, 
an Instituto Chileno-Israeli de Cultura, and an Instituto de Relaciones Cul- 
turales México-Israel,* to cite only a few. 


The government of Israel has taken more direct steps to try to secure 
the aid it requires in the present and future and to show its hospitality and 
appreciation to those who have given such aid in the past. It has become 
a custom of the foreign ministry to invite Latin-American personalities to 
visit Israel as special guests of the government, to impress upon them Jewish 
achievement while, at the same time, underscoring the multiple political, 
economic, military, and social problems which confront the new state. 


“The Jewish Agency and the Israeli government often work together. See the photo- 
graph of Mr. Weiser of the Agency, and Miss Esther Herlitz of the Israel Embassy 
in Washington, speaking to a group of lewish students in Mexico ( ity in "Del 
continente,” Israel y América Latina, IV (October, 1952), 15. 

™ New York Times, December 7, 1947, p. 4. 

"See Havaner Lebn {Havana Life], December 16, and 23, 1950, p. 1 

"Notas del continente,” Israel y América Latina, V (November, 1953), 16 

* Ibid, V (March, 1954), 16. 

* Ibid., [V Culy, 1953), 16. 
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Among those guests have been Prof. Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, chief 
Jruguayan representative to the United Nations, and Jorge Garcia Grana- 
dos, former head of the Guatemalan delegation. 

In 1952, Dr. and Mrs. Garcia Granados traveled to every corner of 
Israel as government guests. Upon different occasions, they were received 
and entertained by Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion, members of the 
Knesset (Parliament), the Chief of Staff of the Israeli Army, and the 
mayors of Jewish Jerusalem, Haifa, and Tel-Aviv. A formal dinner was 
tendered in their honor in the presidential residence by the then First Lady 
of Israel, Mrs. Vera Weizmann. In appreciation for his efforts on behalf of 
Zionism and Israel, the people of the Israeli towns of Ramat Gan and 
Natanya named streets after Garcia Granados.*' 

Approximately a month later, Professor Rodriguez Fabregat was given a 
similar reception and an Israeli street was named in his honor.** In paying 
homage to these men the people and government of Israel were honoring 
not only Garcia Granados and Rodriguez Fabregat, but they were expressing 
their appreciation to Guatemala, Uruguay, and to all Latin America as 
well. 

In the spring of 1953, Moshe Sharett, foreign minister of Israel, under- 
scored the importance which his country attaches to Latin America by 
undertaking a month-long tour of southern South America. While there 
he signed a commercial agreement with Argentina and cultural agreements 
with Uruguay and Chile. Foreign Minister Sharett was also received by 
Presidents Juan Peron of Argentina, Getulio Vargas of Brazil, Carlos [bafiez 
del Campo of Chile, and Andrés Martinez Trueba, chairman of the Uru- 
guayan Council of Government.” 

Nor has the Israeli government been idle at the seat of the United 
Nations. Dinners and private parties for Latin-American delegations are 
quite common, such as the one given in May, 1953, by Ambassador Tov 
and Benno Weiser of the Jewish Agency for Cuba’s chief representative, 
Emilio Nifiez Portuondo. Under-Secretary-General Benjamin Cohen, who 
is a Chilean, attended, as did also the heads of almost all Latin-American 
missions to the United Nations.** In June, 1954, Ambassador Tov arranged 
a farewell luncheon at the United Nations dining room for Leopoldo 
Benitez-Vinueza, outgoing minister plenipotentiary of the Ecuadorian dele- 
gation. Among those who attended the affair were representatives of the 
delegations of Uruguay, Mexico, Chile, El Salvador, Costa Rica, Bolivia, 
and Ecuador.** 

“Del continente,” Israel y América Latina, Ill (March, 1952), 16. 

“ Ibid., IIL (April, 1952), 16. 

“Ibid, IV (May, 1953), 14-15. 

“ Ibid., p. 16. 

“Notas del continente,” Israel y América Latina, V (June, 1954), 14 
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Shortly before the Assembly vote on the question of the admission of 
Israel to membership in the United Nations, in May, 1949, Israel's first 
Head of State, Dr. Chaim Weizmann, visited the United States. He was 
old and in very poor health, and his itinerary and official visits had, there- 
fore, to be limited to the barest minimum. Despite this, it was deemed 
politically essential that President Weizmann act as host to more than a 
score of Latin-American diplomats gathered together at a gala dinner in the 
Waldorf-Astoria to celebrate the recognition of Israel by the twenty Latin- 
American republics. 

Sometime after the United Nations had reaffirmed its desire to inter- 
nationalize completely the Holy City and its surrounding area, a decision 
made possible largely by the Latin-American delegations, the Israeli govern- 
ment distributed throughout the Latin-American continent a booklet en- 
titled Jerusalen, 1948-1951, tres atios de reconstruccion.*" The booklet tries 
to convince Latin America of the justice and wisdom of Israel's territorial 
claims to the New City of Jerusalem. The concluding paragraph of the 
brochure appeals to the Latin-American reader as follows: 


[Jerusalem] performs the same role in the life of Israel that Paris performs in that 
of France or Rome in that of Italy. It is, at the same time, the spiritual center and 
political capital. It is a powerful integrative force in the life of the new State. Its 
economic, cultural, and political future is indissolubly tied to Israel's mew life, just as 
that life is dependent upon the eternal influence and inspiration of Jerusalem. Their 
interdependence defies separation. Without Jerusalem, Israel remains orphaned from 
guidance and inspiration. Separated from Israel, Jerusalem cannot survive.” 

A final example of Israel’s endeavors to win the approbation and good 
will of Latin America occurred in the 1952 General Assembly debate over 
the question of whether to adopt Spanish as a working language of the 
Economic and Social Council. In December, 1948, Spanish had been made 
a working language of the Assembly and its committees,’ and after that 
date the Latin Americans endeavored to achieve the same status for their 
mother tongue in the Economic and Social Council. More than national 
and linguistic pride was involved. As representatives of a relatively less 
developed area, the Latin Americans have always been much concerned 
with the deliberations and decisions of the Economic and Social Council, 
which controls the activities of such vital subsidiary bodies as the Economic 
Commission for Latin America and the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Program. In such circumstances, they naturally prefer to think, speak, 
and circulate documents in their own idiom. 

When the financial implications of the proposal came before the Fifth 
Committee, most delegations not directly and emotionally involved either 


“New York Times, May 3, 1949, p. 8 

“ Jerusalem: Prensas del Gobierno, 1952 

* Ibid., p. 31 

* Resolution 247 (IIL), in UN, G.A.O.R., Third Sess., Part 1, Resolutions, p. 127 
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supported or opposed (primarily on the grounds of economy) the change 
in the rules necessary to give to Spanish a status equal to that of English 
and French. The United States favored it only on condition that the adop- 
tion of Spanish would not enlarge the total United Nations budget beyond 
a fixed amount. However, the Israeli delegate, Moshé Tov, delivered a 
lengthy address in Spanish in which he traced the many bonds of intimacy 
that existed between the Spanish language and much of Jewish history. 
He expressed Israel's 


firm belief that, far from impoverishing the budget of our organization . . . the adoption 
of Spanish as a working language . . . shall enrich the fruit of our common task: the 
search for peace and the economic, social and cultural progress of all the peoples of 


the earth.” 

A month later, just before the final vote in the Assembly plenary, Tov 
repeated similar sentiments, calling Spanish “one of the great linguistic 
empires of the world.” © 

Israel's advocacy of the use of Spanish in the Economic and Social 
Council drew public recognition and appreciation from the delegate of 
Argentina,” and a highly placed official of the United Nations Secretariat 
recently told the writer that there was “no doubt” in his mind that Am- 
bassador Tov’s addresses in Spanish about the Spanish language had “made 
a great impression upon the Latin Americans, winning for Israel much 
sympathy and support.” ** 

An over-all examination of the attitudes of the Latin-American states 
toward Israel in the world organization will show that both individual dele- 
gations and the region as a whole have generally supported the Jewish side 
of the Palestine issue.°* The only major exception is Jerusalem, which the 
Israelis insist should remain an integral part of their territory, but which 
most Latin-American delegations want internationalized. In many cases, 
Latin-American support was crucial in either providing a sufficient number 
of votes to assure the passage of a United Nations resolution beneficial to 
Israel (e.g., the original partition recommendation and Israel’s application 
for membership in the organization), or in blocking the adoption of a course 
of action inimical to the interests of the Jewish state (e.g., the proposal that 
partition be replaced by a temporary United Nations trusteeship over the 
Holy Land). 


“Israel, Delegation to the United Nations. The Adoption of Spanish as a Working 
Language in the ECOSOC and its Functional Commissions. Press Release MAT/- 
GA/6 (New York: Israeli Delegation to the United Nations, November 7, 1952), 
pp. 1-4. This is a verbatim translation of a speech, the official summary of which is 
in UN, GAO.R., Seventh Sess., Fifth Com. pp. 94-95 

“UN, GA.O.R,, Seventh Sess, Plenary, p. 319. 

" Ibid., p. 320. 

“This statement was made in the course of a private conversation and the author is 
not at liberty to give its source 

“See Glick, op. cit., pp. 245-69. 
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While a complete discussion of this phenomenon remains beyond the 
limits set in this article, it is nevertheless difficult to escape the conclusion 
that a very large part of the explanation lies in the persistence and effective- 
ness of Jewish diplomacy both in and outside of the United Nations. This 
conclusion is strengthened by the following press report from Cairo dealing 
with a recent meeting of the Arab League: 


The League Council suggested that efforts be made to strengthen relations with 
Latin-American countries. Recent experience of Arab delegations at the LUN had shown 
that Zionist influence was spreading more and more in Latin America.“ 


“ Quoted in the Christian Science Monitor, February 20, 1954, p. 13 





FRENCH COMMUNIST FOREIGN POLICY, 1952-1954: 
A PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 
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The battle of ideas has therefore considerable importance in the development of the 
unity of action of the working class and of the union of all national and patriotic forces 
for the purpose of bringing home new successes for national independence, for peace and 
social progress, for democracy and France.’ 

ANY PEOPLE find it hard to understand the great appeal — or at 
least the great vote — the Communists are able to amass in France, 
and admittedly the answer to this question tends to be somewhat 
complicated. At least part of the answer lies in the methods the French 
Communists use to sell themselves, and in the subjects that are chosen for 
their propaganda campaigns. Values, symbols, and slogans, all connected 
with logical argument, find skillful use at the hands of the Communists, 
and their propaganda was particularly significant between 1952 and 1954. 

At the Nineteenth Party Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union in October, 1952, the last chapters of the Stalinist policy instructions 
were publicly crystallized: in France, within a period of slightly less than 
two years, each of the three major foreign policy goals of the Communist 
Party (PCF) arrived at a definite conclusion. At the Berlin Conference 
in February, 1954, the unification of Germany was deferred to some indefi- 
nite and distant date; at Geneva in April the Indochinese war was finally 
ended; and four months later the European Defense Community was killed 
by the National Assembly. The long-awaited coup de grdce thus marked 
the end of a two-year unit in French Communist foreign policy. 


Tue IMAGE or GERMANY AND INDOCHINA 


Germany, or the European aspects of PCF propaganda, received three 
times as much mention as Indochina, although the ratio varied slightly 
from issue to issue of the Cahiers du Communisme. The Indochinese war 


* Cahiers du Communisme, XXXI, No. 5 (May, 1954), 502. This paper is based on the 
PCF propaganda as presented in the Cahiers du Communisme, revue théorique et 
politique mensuelle du Comité Central du Parti Communiste Frangais (Paris: Im- 
primerie Maréchal). All citations are from the Cahiers unless otherwise noted. All 
translations are by the author. | have taken the liberty of giving 1954 its chrono- 
logical année, XXXI; for some reason it has been confusingly numbered XXX, the 
same as 1953. Issues of the Cahiers are numbered by months; No. | is January, et 

On the earlier postwar period, see Mario Einaudi et al., Communism in Western 
Europe (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1951), especially 118 ff., 129 ff.; A. Rossi, 
“Soviet-Communist Pressures on Western Europe,” in Grove Haines (ed.), The 
Threat of Soviet Imperialism (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1954), pp. 223 f.; 
Vernon Van Dyke, “The Communists and the Foreign Relations of France,” in 
Edward Early (ed.), Modern France (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951), 
pp. 232 ff. See also Saul Padover, French Institutions, Values and Politics (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1954), and Pierre Drouin, “La France sous les feux croisés 
des propagandes,” Le Monde, June 12, 13, 14, 17, 18, and 19, 1952 
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was consistently “the dirty war” or “the unjust war,” * with such repeti- 
tious effectiveness that the term found currency even in non-Communist 
publications. It was a war of waste: waste of young French blood and 
waste of money. It was also a war of colonialism and a war against the 
struggle for independence of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam (Viet- 
minh).* The piastre affair lent credence to the charge that the war was 
one of capitalism, as did the allegation, stressed in mid-1953, that the war 
represented subservience to American militarism and capitalism “in order 
to assure the organization of an American parade ground on the borders 
of the people’s China.” * When, in 1954, the foreseen “source of general- 
ized war in Asia” did not materialize, warnings turned to the ever heavier 
American hand in Indochina which, it was maintained, tended to rob 
France of those sovereign virtues associated with Great Power status and 
national independence.* The war which was early described in terms of 
peoples and their interests became the subject of the same national and 
nationalistic terms that also characterized the scene of concern in Europe— 
Germany. 

Great care was taken to keep Germany divided into “Western Ger- 
many” and “the German Democratic Republic,” and never in either case 
simply “Germany.” In the case of the former, neither the nation nor its 
citizens found very frequent mention without the qualifying adjectives 
“militarist,” “revengist,” “Nazi” or “Naziist,” “aggressive,” or “Hitlerian.” 
In using these adjectives, the PCF utilized and sustained sentiments mean- 
ingful to its French audience, but the terms have a Communist as well as 
a French meaning. “Militarism . .. is not a racial defect, but is the product 


of capitalism”; it was inherent in the very capitalist nature of Germany, 
“directed by the Krupps, i.e., by the imperialists” * and “the Nazi generals”’ 
who wanted to erase the defeat of Hitler’s Germany. The relation of Ade- 
nauer to this clique was neither that of leader nor lackey, but generally 


*“La sale guerre,” however, is not a term of Communist origin. It was first used in France 
on January 17, 1948, by Hubert Beuve-Méry in an editorial in Une Semaine dans le 
Monde; Beuve-Méry had taken it from an article by William Bullitt in Life, and the 
latter in turn got it from soldiers apuing in Indochina. It was first used in the Na- 
tional Assembly by a Conservative deputy; see Temps Modernes, V, No. 53, 1722-23 
There appear to be only two mentions of Dien-Bien-Phu, XXXI, Nos. 6-7, 672, 832 
In a clever turn of phrase, it is noted that “the government of the Democratic Republic 
of Viet Nam, presided over by Ho Chi Minh, is declared a rebel on its own territory,’ 
XXX, Nos. 6-7, 724, 831 
* XXX, No. 1, 30; see also XXXI, No. 5, 525, and Nos. 6-7, 637, 727 
*XXXI, No. 3, 186, and Nos. 6-7, 637, 675, 831, 1104. “The American warmongers want 
to make the puppet governments of Indochina, 4 la Bao Dai, totally dependent on 
them, with the ulterior consequence, if Indochina falls under their thumb, of com 
pletely eliminating France,” XXXI, Nos. 6-7, 672 

* XXX, No. 2, 178. For an excellent one-page summary of PCF propaganda towards Ger 
many, see Alfred Grosser, Esprit, XVII, No. 1, 109 
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of “representative” or “agent” of the “cannon merchants”; the Chancellor, 
however, gained stature when referred to in terms of the greater capitalist 
power, the United States, and became “Eisenhower's first lieutenant in 
Europe.” , 

The Germans outside of the clique were not necessarily good; they were 
just largely unmentioned. The evils of the clique were applied to Germans 
and Germany alike, and mention of the German people in a positive sense 
was limited." Those awarded positive mention, however, were “the people’s 
(populaire) democratic forces existing in Germany”; * happily, the govern- 
ment of the German Democratic Republic “represents the best part of these 
forces” and it is “in the democratic and peaceful character of the new 
German state that the guarantee against the rebirth of militarism resides.” '° 

While these forces are apparently not able to triumph under present 
conditions, 

... for the first time the establishment of lasting peaceful relations between Germany and 
France is in the immediate view of the two peoples.” 

The proof has been shown that the legend of an “eternally aggressive Germany” is a 
lie. With the working class playing its decisive role, there would be henceforth a peace- 
ful Germany. It is a duty incumbent on all peaceful people to support the efforts of the 
German Democratic ey and of all West Germans who want a unified, democratic, 


independent and peaceful Germany.” 


Militarism loses its basis with the reduction and the disappearance of the capitalist 
positions in the state.” 


Thus Germany is bound to continue in the attributes ascribed to its 
ruling clique, despite the presence of any democratic popular forces, until 
these can bring about, in effect, the communization of Germany. Until 
then, the Democratic Republic is the Germany deserving of support “as a 
prefiguration of the unified, democratic and peaceful Germany of tomor- 
row,” but this support, through “international solidarity of the French and 
German proletariat” or people, was only infrequently demanded."* Instead 
of a people (or a segment thereof) deserving positive mention, the Germans 
were spoken of almost exclusively in negative terms: this was undoubtedly 
effective in capitalizing on and instilling hatred or fear from the French side. 


"XXX, No. 2, 173, and No. 4, 407. 

*See XXIX, No. 10, 946; XXX, No. 2, 169, and No. 10, 970; XXXI, Nos. 1-2, 34. 

*XXX, No. 2, 137; Nos. 8-9, 834, and Nos. 11-12, 1121; XXXI, Nos. 6-7, 668, 764, 915. 
“Such a [Communist] policy [in France] would not fail to encourage the democratic 
and peaceful forces in Germany, England, and the United States against the cham- 
pions of a new World War.” This couples peaceful forces in Germany with what 
appears to be the only positive mention of even a segment of America during the 
two-year period; XXXI, Nos. 8-9, 978. 

“ XXXI, No. 5, 496; and XXX, No. 2, 178. 

"XXX, No. 2, 178, Declaration of the three Communist parties in the Germanies and 
France. 

" XXIX, No. 10, 945 

"XXX, No. 2, 178 

“XXX, No. 2, 176, No. 4, 428, and No. 10, 970; XXXI, Nos. 1-2, 34. Lately mention has 
been largely confined to “Franco-German reconciliation”; XXXI, No. 5, 503, Nos 
6-7, 623, 668, and Nos. 8-9, 977, 979. 
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Tue Peacerut SoLuTION IN GERMANY AND INDOCHINA 


It has often been said that “the trouble with Communist propaganda is 
that its authors do not give words their ‘true meaning’ and that they mis- 
lead by privately twisting interpretations. Meanings are relative, and more 
important than “true meanings” are definitions. Never does the PCF use 
a word without definition, and while these definitions may stray from usual 
Western meanings or propaganda usages they can always be found if one 
searches. Similarly, although the use of slogans is not an unusual propa- 
ganda technique, a slogan is only a representation, and the various elements 
for which it stands — as well as the meaning of these elements themselves 
—are the terms actually implied with each mention of the slogan. In 
defining the image of Germany, its doctrinaire Communist elements are 
quantitatively subordinate to the appealing nationalistic components of the 
image itself; in the case of “the peaceful solution of the German problem,” 
the slogan received no more attention than its elements, but these elements 
themselves were also treated as slogans and their doctrinaire definition is 
highly underemphasized. There are five aspects to this slogan. 


1. There must first be a four-power conference. Out of this meeting 
there would come a peace treaty for Germany; there was no question about 
it, although the obvious problems of such a conference and the chances 
for agreement were ignored. What appears to be naiveté is probably rather 
necessary vagueness on a point where even Communist omniscience stops 
short of clairvoyance and where Communist propaganda seeks rather to sell 
the idea of negotiation than to engage in the delicate task of framing diplo- 
matic agenda.'® 


2. Germany was to be unified; little elaboration was given this theme. 


3. Germany was to be democratic. Democratization means “guarantee 
of fundamental rights and liberties to all inhabitants of Germany without 


distinction . . . ; guarantee of free activity to all democratic parties and 


organizations ...; but prohibition of organizations hostile to democracy and 
to the cause of the consolidation of peace.” '* This circular definition is 
partially sharpened by a later notation that “hostile organizations” are “of 


“Cf. the similar attitude on conferences in general and on the Geneva Conference, below 
There is a repeated belief that willingness to sit down must mean willingness to solve 
problems. All problems can be solved by negotiation, if only the negotiators act 
reasonably. Since the Western powers do not want to negotiate in the first place, 
their act of agreeing to hold a conference must mean that they are willing to solve 
the problem. This finds frequent expression from Soviet sources as well 


“XXX, No. 2, 178 
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the type that the Americans are organizing in Western Germany.” '' Thus 
the definition of the element “democracy” is implicitly doctrinaire Com- 
munist, but never explicitly anything but an attractive slogan. 


4. Germany was to be peaceful, by virtue of its democratic nature, and 
neutralized through a direct guarantee against any alliance directed at any 
of the active belligerents of World War II. This proposal came from the 
French Communists fully a year before the same proposal by the Soviet 
delegation ruffled the Berlin Conference. 


5. Finally, Germany was to be independent, “through the retreat of 
foreign forces and the liquidation of foreign military bases, after the signa- 
ture of the peace treaty.” '* Such a settlement would be in the “national 
interest” of all people, the French people, and the German people; more 
specifically it would provide and assure “security” — collective security, 
French security, and neighboring states’ security.’® 

The answer for Asia had much the same ring, whether the slogan be 
“put an end to the war,” “peace in Indochina,” a more specific cry for 
negotiations or, after Berlin, “an immediate cease-fire.” The two values that 
were to be brought to the Associated States were likewise peace and inde- 
pendence, and the various steps on the path to their attainment were 
clearly indicated long before they were presented diplomatically by the 
Vietminh at Geneva. Cries for “an end to the war” fell into disuse in late 


1953 as the more specific demand for negotiations rose. However, once it 
was obvious that negotiations would be held at Geneva, “put an end” again 
received mention, in a new sense. The first step towards peace and inde- 
pendence in Indochina was the cease-fire, which was even asked to take 
place before Geneva so that de facto peace in Indochina could facilitate 
de jure peace in Switzerland. 


After this, the negotiations recommended in the German solution 
should be duplicated in Indochina, and the democratic slogan was paral- 
leled by guarantees against national oppression and for national self- 
determination; similarly, the third step in the solution of the Indochinese 


"XXX, No. 3, 300. Free elections are specifically mentioned only once, in the PCF 
Central Committee greetings to the SED Central Committee on the fourth anni- 
versary of the founding of the German Democratic Republic; XXX, No. 10, 970 
The Berlin proposal of a referendum on the peace treaty and the EDC was men- 
tioned to show the West's fear of democracy; XXXI, Nos. 6-7, 669. On Western- 
type elections and the Eden proposal at Berlin, see XXXI, No. 3, 182, 269 f 

“XXX, No. 2, 178. 


*“Such a solution would be a guarantee of collective security of the sort that neither 
Europe nor the world has ever before known,” XXX, No. 1, 31; “the best guarantee 
of the security of France and the other peoples of Europe. . If Germany thus 
rediscovers her right to a normal national existence in unity, France wil! also redis- 
cover her national independence ... ,"” XXX, No. 2, 178, Nos. 8-9, 843, 929, and 
No. 10, 970 
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problem would be the withdrawal of the expeditionary corps and the 
negotiation of cultural and economic agreements on the basis of equality, 2 
dual demand that paralleled the slogan of independence for Germany.” 
Finally, while security was of course absent as a consideration, national 
interest, both French and Viet Namese, would be served by the proposed 
settlement. 

NEGOTIATIONS AND THE PEACE OFFENSIVE 


Thanks to the peaceful action of the Soviet Union, the world clamoring 
for international détente now had a chance to see its realization, made pos- 
sible through the mechanism of peaceful coexistence; “the conditions of the 
parallel development of triumphant socialism and rotting capitalism render 
possible . . . peaceful coexistence.” ™ Little space was spent on the slogan 
“peaceful coexistence”; its real test was the spirit of negotiation within the 
limits of national independence, by which “all justiciable questions” can 
be solved. The culmination, not only of the spirit of negotiation, but of 
all definitive peace moves, would be a Big Five peace pact, singularly un- 
defined. 

This was a theme that was only quantitatively, not qualitatively, de- 
veloped; discussion of the subject of negotiations consisted of reiterating 
a number of stock phrases or symbols. Only the skeletal structure of the 
entire problem, and especially of the peace pact, was laid out, for actually 
none of the obvious difficulties in connection with this question are liable 
to present themselves in the immediate future. The degree of development 
of PCF foreign policy themes is a function of their immediacy and varies 
directly with it.*? 


Negotiation and its corollaries can be equated to those aspects of inter- 
national Communist policy known as the “Malenkov Peace Offensive”; 
mention of this theme would then vary directly with its importance in 
French Communist eyes or instructions. The beginning of the Peace Offen- 
sive was reflected in PCF propaganda in May, 1953, with a three-page 
compilation of Stalin’s words on coexistence, dating from 1927.*" This tech- 
nique of attack or open-with-a-bang is one of the two utilized in introducing 


a theme into current propaganda, and is generally reserved for use when 
the symbol itself is already familiar. Reaching its height in August, the 


* Partition was not foreseen, and thus there was no parallel to the German demand for 
unity. 

™ XXX, No. 3, 304. Post-Berlin references took a more specific form, in regard to col 
lective security; see below. This opportunity was even once referred to as a “new 
possibility,” XXX, No. 5, 621. 

™ The salient exception is the peaceful solution; for a reason that is not apparent, it dis 
appeared from print berween November, 1953, and the Berlin Conference, to pop uy 
afterwards 


™ XXX, No. 4, 415 ff. Although this was the April issue, Cahiers is not punctual; pub 


lication dates are a month later than the date of issue 
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Peace Offensive continued with lessened strength; mention of the peace 
pact died an early and sudden death in August, for no obvious reason, 
while appeals for détente, coexistence, and the spirit of negotiation lingered 
on to await the Berlin Conference.”* 

The Peace Offensive had a peculiarly French angle. If security and 
national independence are meaningful symbols for propaganda in France, 
there is no doubt that an equally appealing attitude is that of France the 
Great Power, of the Glory-that-was-and-can-still-be-France. The appeals 
made in this vein are flamboyant enough to make Nicolas Chauvin himself 
turn red. The grandeur and rayonnement of France, her historic mission 
and her long and glorious history not only served as patriotic bunting for a 
foreign ideology; the continuous association of the vague but incessant 
negotiation theme and nationalistic plumage prepared the Great Power 
complex for use in adorning more specific—and hence, more crucial — 
demands, particularly as they appeared in 1954. 

Yet France was not fated to guide her destiny and the world alone.** 
Even the Great Power France must turn to the Soviet Union. History and 
geography had so ordained it, and the formal structure for the relationship 
was ready. After the speech of Malenkov on August 8, 1953, it suddenly 
became obvious that the Franco-Soviet treaty, “as a basis for the develop- 
ment and re-enforcement of [Franco-Soviet] relations, [and] serving the 
cause of the protection of European security,” was the means that permits 
“France to play her role of a Great Power of Europe and the world.” ” 
However, exactly what was to be done with the treaty, then not yet abro- 
gated, was never said. 


THe ConrereNces or Bertin AND GENEVA 


According to pre-Berlin propaganda, peaceful solutions seemed to be 
inherent in the holding of the four-power conference. Against this back- 
ground, the actual Berlin meeting, with its striking failure, was greeted with 
suspicious rejoicing. True, it was admitted that in regard to the major 
problem of Germany, the Conference was not a success, and France missed 
a chance to contribute to world peace. This was the sin especially of 


* By 1954 the peace pact campaign had become history: it was listed as one of the late 
great struggles of the party; XXXI, Nos. 6-7, 657. 

* See XXX, Nos. 11-12, 1121; XXXI, Nos. 1-2, 11. True, in the realm of immediacy, 
it was the French government alone that could stop the EDC, for example, as pointed 
out below. But, lately, this was not enough; a general and complete “change of 
policy” was demanded, a change which would only be introduced by the death of 
the EDC, and of which the main element was again Franco-Soviet amity; see below 

” XXX, Nos. 11-12, 1094, Malenkov. XXX, Nos. 11-12, 1093, 1101, 1127; XXXI, Nos. 1-2, 
19. Here the speech has been taken up, in the same issue of the Cahiers, by interpre 
ters whose commentary was both repetitious and explanatory. In this manner, the 
simple technique of reiteration is enforced. See below, Thorez and the “France has 
friends” theme for another example of the same technique 
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Bidault, who, if anyone, the Communists might have hoped would disrupt 
Western unity; France (showing her historic grandeur) could have over- 
come the intransigence of Dulles if her Foreign Minister “had thought more 
of defending French interests.” *” 

But no matter! Out of the Conference came results of “such historic 
importance” “that it is impossible to say even on these points [peaceful 
solution of the German and Austrian problems] that the Conference was 
sterile.” ** Above all the meeting was a success because the negotiations 
theme was vindicated (and the negotiations theme was vindicated because 
the Conference was a success); the very meeting showed “the effective 
possibility of arriving at a détente” and demonstrated that “justiciable ques- 
tions that cannot be resolved by peaceful means do not exist.” ** The 
actual holding of the Conference was to be hailed as a “positive fact”; ** 
it was mass action that caused the concrete results obtained, and this over- 
shadowed those not achieved. 

More tangible progress was achieved in the realm of disarmament; “the 
Big Four will proceed with an exchange of views towards solving the prob- 


lem of disarmament or at least towards substantial reduction of arma- 
ments.” *' Mention of disarmament in connection with the Berlin Con- 
ference consisted only of unadorned reiteration of the phrase, a technique 
by no means uncommon in Communist propaganda. Disarmament per se 
during the two years in question played a negligible role in PCF propa- 


ganda. 

Another forward step was the calling of the Geneva Conference; this 
very act also vindicated the cry for negotiations, the work among the masses 
(democracy), the cardinal virtue of perseverance, and the Berlin Con- 
ference."? This round-robin back-scratching between the negotiations theme 
and the two conferences cannot be dismissed as mere tautology; the meet- 
ings were the first full dress East-West negotiations since the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in Paris in May, 1949, and as such proved a vital test 
of the core of the Peace Offensive. It was necessary to make the most of 
the intangibles as well as of the tangible successes, dubious as some of them 
may have been; the former are as important to a propaganda offensive as 
are the latter. 


* XXXI, No. 3, 186, 172 £., 188, 264 £., and Nos. 6-7, 688 

*™ XXXI, No. 3, 269, 171, 179 

* XXXI, Nos. 6-7, 911. XXXI, No. 3, 179 

” XXXI, No. 3, 264 

™ XXXI, No. 3, 171, 184, 265 (the sentence is almost identical in the three citations), 
and No. 4, 460. “Obviously, convening a world conference for the general reduction 
of armaments would have been quite another thing. But at least the agreement at 
Berlin represents incontestable progress when compared with the vague resolution of 
the UN to which it refers,” XXXI, No. 3, 265 

™ XXXI, No. 4, 367, and Nos. 6-7, 657, on perseverance; see also Nathan Leites, A Study 
of Bolshevism (Glencoe, IIL: The Free Press, 1953), 232 @., 442 @. inter alia 
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Equally significant, Geneva meant a de facto recognition by the West of 
the Central Government of China, “an implicit recognition of the responsi- 
bility of the Big Five,” and also an official recognition by the French gov- 
ernment that the Indochinese problem could actually be solved peaceably.** 
This represented more than a vindication of negotiation; it was the first 
glimmer of success for the long, hard-fought campaign to end “the dirty 
war.” 

The reactions to the Geneva Conference fell into two sections. During 
the Laniel regime preparations were being made to give the meeting a 
“Berlin” greeting; minor achievements and propaganda points, such as the 
de facto recognition of China and the Vietminh, the somewhat empty 
vindication of the negotiations demand, and the contradictions and divi- 
sions in the capitalist system, were introduced for later expansion in the 
absence of a real success for the major demand. 

None of these points was ignored during the second phase, but the 
results of the arrival of Mendés-France on the scene created a more direct 
and obvious success. The propaganda announcements that welcomed the 
accords of July 20-21 consisted to a large extent of a summarizing reitera- 
tion of the pre-Geneva Indochinese propaganda, stressing the successful 
struggle of the French people, the present and future possibility of Soviet 
Union aid to peaceful endeavors, the vindication of past PCF activity, and 
the independent national self-assertion of France the Great Power. More 
important, all the various vindications were united in one theme which was 
to serve as the main lesson of Geneva: the France which said “yes” to Ho 
could say “no” to the EDC.** PCF propaganda is not designed to let 
momentum gathered for one struggle go to the winds when the fight is 
won;”* the process of channeling left-over energy into new or further fields 
makes for a stronger continuum of propaganda. Even in Indochina there 
was more to be done; it was warned that cease-fire is not peace, and that 
for the attainment in France and Viet Nam of the values of independence, 
peace, and national interest the final step involving the signing of cultura! 
and economic agreements must be consummated. 


CoLLective SECURITY AND THE PEACE OFFENSIVE 


The Berlin Conference marked a time of reappraisal in French Com- 
munist foreign policy propaganda. The EDC has been revealed as the chief 
stumbling block to peaceful solution and as long as this struggle was un- 
decided it was pointless to concentrate on the German problem. Hence 


” XXXI, No. 3, 172, 186, 265. Korea also receives attention. 

“XXXI, Nos. 6-7, 994 £., 1110; “international détente is indivisible, and what has been 
possible in Asia ought to be possible in Europe,” XXXI, Nos. 6-7, 994 

* Cf. Leites, op. cit., p. 249, on the hiatus. 
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something was needed which would rescue the dangling threads of the 
peaceful solution propaganda and at the same time climax the struggle 
against the EDC. The appearance of this new item was the final element 
of the Berlin meeting's great success. 

Molotov at Berlin proposed the now half-implemented collective secur- 
ity system, that “grand and fecund conception,” that enabled gathering in 
one slogan the appeals formerly launched under the separate titles of peace- 


ful solution, peaceful coexistence, and negotiation, and in addition sharpen- 


ing up the symbol of security by appropriating and giving special definition 
to the slogan “collective security.” As in the case with coexistence at the 
beginning of the Peace Offensive, the technique of initiation was one of 
attack; the Soviet proposal at Berlin provided the occasion to open-with-a- 
bang. Collective security had three elements.” 


1. Basic was the principle of co-operation for the protection of peace — 
a plank big enough to stand almost anything on, particularly anything pro- 
posed by the Soviet Union. 


2. The principle of noninterference forbade such activities as Ameri- 


can pressure for EDC ratification and internationalization of the war in 
Indochina. The elements of independence and democracy, which covered 
free elections and withdrawal of troops, were also incorporated from the 


peaceful solution of the German problem under the same rubric. 


3. The principle of equality of rights among nations covered a number 
of propaganda points. Prime among them was the respect of international 
agreements, and the three in mind — those of Yalta and Potsdam and the 
Franco-Soviet alliance again — invoked in spirit and name before Berlin to 
exemplify successful negotiations, now became the subject of a noticeable 
campaign suggesting that the EDC meant Western reneging on interna- 
tional agreements.*’ Equality was also synonymous with the Great Power 
concept; America, particularly through the EDC, was seen to be stiffening 
her strait-jacket of dependence around France and removing that last 
chance for independent action which could bring about the recovery of 
France’s Great Power status. 

Thus the full power of the collective security idea was directed against 
the proposed Defense Community. It was again an “either-or” proposition 
— the EDC with all its evils or collective security, and the drawbacks of 


“Definition is offered in XXXI, No. 3, 271 ff, but a more complete treatment is present 
in No. 5, 520 ff. It is not uncommon to have a theme given a mid-term summarize 
tion every so often; Indochina was given the same treatment in XXXI, Nos. 6-7, 
831 f.; German peaceful solution in XXX, No. 2, 178 ff 


"XXX, No. 2, 176, 178, compared with XXXI, No. 3, 192, 186, 267 


as 
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the former were as much threat as they were dire prediction.** Coupled 
with the ultimatum was the mood of negotiation, the-world-is-seeking-and- 
we-have-found. Now certainly the EDC could not be viewed as a “neces- 
sary evil,” with collective security and all its advantages of peace, national 
independence, security, equality, and sovereignty presented as an alterna- 
tive;** and the PCF spent some unusually reasonable and understanding 
paragraphs pointing out that even those who formerly had “honestly” put 
faith in the Defense Community as a solution to some or all of Europe's 
problems could now not fail to see in collective security the “real” solu- 
tion.” “There is no task more urgent than to popularize the positions taken 
by Molotov at Berlin and ... to block the Bonn and Paris agreements | and] 
the reconstitution of the Wehrmacht.” *' 


Tue Treaties or Bonn AND Paris 


The technique of presentation of propaganda material that the PCF 
uses in alternation with the method of attack may be called the technique 
of infiltration. Various points are introduced over a period of time in a 
rather innocuous — and even initially undefined — fashion; after these have 
become consciously or unconsciously familiar to the reader they are then 
either gathered together in an enumerated bill of particulars or are individ- 
ually lifted out of the general argument and made the subject of special 
emphasis and definition. Precise definition, already mentioned, need not 
take place when the symbol is introduced, but may occur during its actual 
use or some time after its appearance. Infiltration makes possible subtle and 
sophisticated party-line shifts against the background of a doctrine which 
may be interpreted but not altered. 

Such an enumeration of grievances against the EDC appeared in the 
January-February, 1954, Special Issue of the Cahiers du Communisme, and 
the list can conveniently be used as an outline of the arguments against 


the EDC. 


(1) the agreements . . . would restore the army of Hitler to our borders; (2) they 
would liquidate France as an independent Great Power and would assure German military 
supremacy over her; (3) they would stir up the gravest foyer de guerre in the heart of 
Europe; (4) preventing any peaceful solution of the German problem, (5) they would 
precipitate an arms race and would make heavier the military burdens which already 
weigh on [our] workers; (6) they would sanction [consacreraient| the domination of 


™ XXXI, No. 4, 460, and No. 5, 518. “The only peaceful perspective open has been the 
Molotov plan for collective security, recognized by al! the adversaries of the rearma 
ment of Germany as the sole basis for useful negotiations,” XXXI, No. 4, 367 

” XXXI, No. 4, 462, No. 5, 517, and Nos. 6-7, 623. A year before the “false dilemma” 
of the EDC had been pointed out, without the benefit of collective security; XXX, 
No. 2, 177, and Nos. 11-12, 1102. 

* XXXI, No. 5, 518 £. 

“ XXXI, No. 3, 272. 
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the German-American magnates of the Ruhr over our economy, menacing our essential 
industries with destruction and causing general unemployment; (7) in order to crush the 
workers and all democrats, they would install in France the SS who already operated on 
our soil at the time of the Hitler occupation.“ 

1. Supporters of the EDC were publicizing the choice, “EDC or Wehr- 
macht”: the PCF replied that the EDC was only a camouflage for German 
rearmament. Succinctly, the rearmament of Germany in any form was 
represented merely as the growth and intensification of those qualities 
already discovered in the static image of Germany: revengefulness, rebirth 
of militarism, and Naziism.** The “EDC =German rearmament” equation 
is a good example of the use of another technique. The new disapproved 
symbol, EDC, was equated to an older symbol which already had negative 
attachment; indeed, even this older symbol, German rearmament, was 
equated with “Naziist revengist militarism” in such a way as to build an 


equation chain and consolidate the evil connotations of the main symbol 
in question, “the treaties of Bonn and of Paris,” as the reiterated phrase 
ran. Through constant repetition, carried on to a monotonous extent, the 


equation — and others like it — became thoroughly familiar to the reader; 
then one or more of its elements could be dropped, and, in this case, Ger- 
man rearmament could be used to stand for and mean the EDC. The 
advantages are obvious. 

Are we going to allow aggressive forces, under any sort of mask, to bloodily breach 
our frontiers with a new European war? Or will France unite in time, to oppose the 


rebirth of German militarism and to contribute, along with al! people in love with peace, 
to the maintenance of European security!“ 


Answer “no” and “yes” respectively (and quickly); and thus the gullible 
respondent who did not read his definitions and memorize his equations has 
committed himself to the Communist position, in Communist terms. 


2. This renascent German militarism would then dominate France and 


destroy her position as a Great Power. In the first place, Germany would be 
militarily supreme within the structure of the EDC, just as she sought to 
he economically supreme through the Schuman Plan. In the second place, 
the leaders of the Community would be Germans (and Americans), not 


” XXXI, Nos. 1-2, 33, numbers added. It is not quite correct to separate (4) and (5) for 
they are inextricably tied together (by more than the usual “same struggle” type of 
bridge); the division has been made for convenience alone 

“ Between Berlin and the end of Geneva alone, there were no less than 36 page references 
to the use of the symbecl “renaissance of German militarism” in reference to the 
EDC, 11 page references to “Nazi,” “Naziist,” or “Hitlerian,” and 14 page references 
to “revengist.” There was in some cases more than one mention per page; the same 
idea was also often expressed without the use of the symbol. On one occasion it was 
deemed necessary to mention and directly contradict Western assurance against the 
revival of German militarism within the EDC, XXXI, No. 3, 187. Also, “Adenauer 
will go beyond his 12 divisions, just as Hitler went beyond his limit of 100,000 men to 
reconstruct a war machine which devastated the world,” XXX, Nos. 11-12, 1123 

“XXX, No. 10, 965 
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Frenchmen; the loss of officers in Indochina, the integration of French mili- 
tary schools, and the former Nazi generals’ experience in aggression all lay 
behind this prediction. The treaties would make France a “protectorate” of 
Washington and Bonn, “with rearmed Bonn Germany as gendarme.” *° 
In the third place, American domination over the entire Community would 
ensure German supremacy. America was dominant over all of Europe in- 
cluding Germany, except for a short period after the September, 1953, elec- 
tions when a partnership was implied; the formula best covering the im- 
perialist relationship was: “German in Europe, American in the world.” ** 

There were also several reasons from the French side for German domi- 
nation. In the first place, France would lose her army, “the essential ex- 


terior attribute of sovereignty.” As compared with Britain and America 
(whose armies would not be integrated in the Community) and Germany 
(whose reborn army, as seen, would be in charge of the Community), 
France would be left with the Presidential Guard and no control over any 
other nationals in service. “The youth of France, out of work, will be de- 
ported to Germany.” * 

From all this it followed that France would lose her national inde- 
pendence. The Twelfth French Communist Party Congress held at Gen- 
nevilliers in April, 1950, laid down the slogan, “for national independence 
and peace” as the guiding motto for the coming years, and the following 
Party Congress at Ivry in June, 1954, renewed the appeal.** In a substantive 
sense, the symbol again represented the use of a value significant in national 
terms; the PCF poses well as “the best patriots,” as the party members 
themselves do not hesitate to point out. In the sense of propaganda tech- 
nique, the use of national independence is hardly less significant. Both the 
identification of and the ever-changing relation between French and Com- 
munist interests in PCF propaganda is facilitated through the use of general 
key value symbols, of which national independence is only one; these sym- 


bols serve as bridges between various specific appeals and the reasons be- 


“XXX, Nos. 11-12, 1108, 1119, 1126. This is an excellent example of infiltration by a 
subtheme. The argument was introduced in XXX, No. 2, 170; repeated in No. 3, 
299 and No. 10, 966; spelled out with supporting reasons nearly a year after its 
introduction in Nos. 11-12, 1112; repeated again in XXXI, No. 5, 525; and finally 
respelled and expanded in Nos. 6-7, 763 

“ XXXI, Nos. 6-7, 772. 

“ XXXI, Nos. 6-7, 763. 


“See XXVII, No. 5, especially 1-54, and XXXI, No. 5, 500. National independence, as a 
bridging concept, of course touches other problems besides the EDC; “Marshalliza- 
tion” and the Atlantic policy both seriously threaten this element; see, for example, 
XXIX, No. 10, 931, 933; Nos. 11-12, 1059. References to national independence and 
the EDC, like references to German militarism, are countless; between Berlin and 
Geneva again, there were two dozen page references to the symbol alone 
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hind them.** The bridges are both French and Communist in interpreta- 
tion, and in being neither exclusively, establish a rapport between the purer 
elements of either sphere of argument that helps resolve the potential 
French-Communist clash of interests and keeps the realms of the national 
and the doctrinaire enmeshed. 

In response to talk in pro-Western circles that France, isolated (and 
even in concert), was on the downgrade in the international arena, Maurice 
Thorez in the Central Committee meeting at Drancy on October 23, 1953, 
launched the “France is not finished: France has friends” theme. Follow- 
ing the repetition technique, the phrase was immediately taken up and 
subsequently expanded." Traitors and liars are those people who look 
down, not up, at France’s future. With an equal degree of truth it could 
be said, those who look west, not east: red was predominant amidst the 
rash of tricolor patriotism that followed. Destiny, the flag of independence, 
happiness, national sentiment, Great Power, the nation's future, grandeur, 
national dignity, so-called impotence, great sovereign nation, and national 
riches were indeed the terms bandied, but the answer lay beyond national- 
ism. The old internationalism-cosmopolitanism dichotomy, long-time se- 
mantic problem of the Soviets themselves, was pulled out to show the 
doctrinaire basis of the Bastille-Day-type oratory."? Cosmopolitanism, nar- 
row divisive class interests, and anti-nationalism were called the elements of 
Western-style internationalism; true proletarian interests, Franco-Soviet 
solidarity, and patriotism were called the basis of Communist-style inter- 
nationalism by the PCF, “patriot and internationalist.” ** Those opposed to 
PCF attitudes were stigmatized in words which were designed to carry with 


“ The bridge is one of the most important techniques of the PCF, for through it the party 
can shift weight from one theme to another as the occasion demands and still pre 
serve a smooth continuum of propaganda, with the various emphasis shifts as only 
tactical offensives. Thus the impressiveness of the entire unity of desired action and 
the pointedness of attack on individual subjects can both be maintained. National 
independence and peace are two major bridges; broadest is the one covering this 
entire unity of desired action, the “great struggle.” Thematic membership in the 
“great struggle” is somewhat like membership in the inner family of emphasis. When 
themes seem to be running away with themselves or “single-shooting,” i are pulled 
back into the great struggle; when themes are promoted to major importance as a 
result of shift in emphasis, they are pulled up into the great struggle. The other 
most common bridge is the purely verbal liaison; one struggle is inextricably “tied 
to” another. The tying-to process also serves to show those who might go along with 
a single Communist demand that all struggles are enmeshed and dependent on one 
another; when pressed, the PCF cites the nonobservance of the tying-to process as the 
major distinction in the actional field between the Communiets and the neutralists 

” XXX, Nos. 11-12, 1101 

™ XXX, Nos. 11-12, 1110, 1120; XXXI, Nos. 1-2, 13; No. 3, 190, 194, No. 4, 488, and Nos 
6-7, 644, 763 £., 772 £., 897, 914, 923. 

™ Cosmopolitanism is a post-Berlin sin. XXXI, No. 3, 190, No. 4, 368, 404, and Nos. 6-7, 
666 {., 687, 772, 920. 

™XXXI, No. 5, 496. Thorez told the Nineteenth Party (CPSU) Congress: “The advice 
of comrade Stalin has contributed in a decisive measure to the formation of the PCP, 
a new type of labor party that identifies itself with the nation,” XXXI, No. 4, 373 
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them the highest unpopularity, not in Communist terms, but in terms of 
the society in which they were employed; but for once attempts at redefini- 
tion provided a semantic jumble that was confusing, if not humorous. 


3. The French vs. Communist interest clash is heightened in discussion 
of the EDC as a danger of war. Following the technique of theme infiltra- 
tion, the EDC that was in July, 1953, “heavy with menace towards the 
peace of the world” was by February, 1954, an instrument of a third world 
war;** thereafter, mention reverted to the original vaguer form, referring to 
the foyer de guerre and dangers to peace.** 

Though the war would be for Greater Germany, France would be 
drawn into it, against her national interest; according to the amount of 
volition present in the French bourgeois leaders, EDC would make France 
either the ally or the instrument of the avenging Nazis. In any case, French 
troops could be thrown into conflict unconstitutionally, without the Gov- 
ernment or Parliament having any say in the matter.” 

Which way will Germany turn? Doctrinally, Germany is hostile to the 
Soviet Union and Poland, but actually Germany would have to be pushed 
into eastern aggression by the American warmongers, who planned to use 
Europeans as shock troops; while some later eastern aggression may be car- 
ried on, the warmongers realize that this would be heavily burdensome 
politically.°’ But the craving for war must be satisfied, and it is therefore 
a war of revenge against France that threatens." Again the appeal has been 
made quantitatively stronger in terms most meaningful to Frenchmen. 

This menace was buttressed by the involvement of another national 


value, and a ramification of the equation technique was brought into play. 
The meaningful symbol of security was used repeatedly to yield an “EDC 
+: security” inequation; here unlike the “rearmament = EDC”’ relation 


“XXX, Nos. 6-7, 814, and XXXI, Nos. 1-2, 11. 


“Both Germany and the 17 June Berlin revolts represented dangers of war as well. In 
1954, as the campaign against the EDC intensified, the static image of Germany was 
de-emphasized in favor of the dynamic dangers of the EDC. Again, between Berlin 
and Geneva, there were 30 page references to the EDC, the danger to peace and 
the creator of a foyer de guerre. “In order to create conditions for a democratic and 
social policy in our country, re-establish our national independence, contribute to 
international détente, and push back the horrible menace of an atomic war, the 
ratification of the EDC must be prevented,” XXXI, Nos. 6-7, 667; here the key posi- 
tion of the EDC struggle is clearly shown. Atomic war is only rarely specified; see 
XXXI, Nos. 6-7, 810. 

“ Although it gave a note of national dignity to the propaganda, the constitutional argu 
ment did not find long usage. XXX, No. 2, 170, and No. 3, 299 

"XXX, No. 2, 148. Nort further spelled out. 

* XXX, No. 2, 144, 173, Nos. 8-9, 840, No. 10, 965, 1036 f., and Nos. 11-12, 1121; XXXI, 
Nos. 1-2, 12, No. 3, 187, and Nos. 6-7, 636, 665. “The declarations of Adenauer and 
his ministers openly show their intention of recovering by any means possible the 
‘lost provinces,’ not only those across the Oder-Neisse line, but also Alsace and 
Lorraine,” XXX, Nos. 11-12, 1121. France was first to be done away with to clear 
the path for future eastward aggression, XXXI, Nos. 1-2, 6 
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which equated two events, an accepted value has been equated to an 
event, thus effectively imparting that value (or its lack) to the event itself. 


4. In the realm of negotiations, the EDC would preclude peaceful solu- 
tion of the German problem, as was in fact seen at Berlin.” The terms 
were often the terms of an ultimatum; more generally the EDC would 
make détente and negotiation in general impossible. 


5. The struggles for disarmament and against the EDC were all part 
of the same great struggle. This was the crime of Charles Tillon, that he 
made a distinction between the campaign against German rearmament and 
the campaign for world peace and disarmament, and that he did not join 
readily enough in the World Peace Council's struggle for the latter.*’ Dis- 
armament, treated as an independent goal only four times during the two- 
year period, was spoken of almost totally in economic terms: “the struggle 
against misery is from now on inseparable from the struggle for general dis- 
armament.” *' La misére is the slogan which represents the multitude of 
economic evils of armaments, and it was used with or without an enumera- 
tion of these ills, whose culmination was to be the reduction of France to an 
agricultural society. Opposed to this policy was the policy of reduction of 
military expenses and the demilitarization of the economy, increased East- 
West trade, and increased peaceful production. Lately, as the anti-ED( 
struggle intensified, a noneconomic designation was employed, and the 


EDC was regarded as “a new step in the arms race.” The economic appeal, 
however, is more vivid and more compatible with the Great Power com- 
plex, although it is not only because of the appeal of the economic argu- 
ment against rearmament that it was couched in these terms. It must again 
be recalled that the EDC is the result, not the cause, of rearmament and 
its burdens; the warmongers created the EDC in order to implement their 
craving for war production and thus put their economic house in order.* 


6. The problems of German domination and the economic conse- 
quences of rearmament are united and sharpened under the danger of 
German economic domination. Through the “Green Pool” as well as the 
EDC the capitalist as well as the militarist predominance of Germany 
would be felt in France, although not because of the latter’s economic in- 
feriority. Rather, it was the policy which has been followed by the govern- 


” Furthermore, if the treaties had already been ratified, there would have been no Berlin 
Conference, “there would have been not five but four Great Powers at Geneva,” 
and France would have been delivered to the “Yankee trusts” and revengist German 
militarists; XXXI, No. 4, 372. 

” XXIX, No. 10, 945 f 

"XXX, No. 1, 37. 

“Cf. Joseph Stalin, Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR (New York: Inter 
national Publishers, 1952), pp. 27, 32 
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ments since 1940 (with the exception of the postwar governments to 1947 
in which the PCF participated) that resulted, again, in a traitorous aliena- 
tion of the natural economic richness of France. 


7. The last point of attack is the warning that France would be subject 
to an antiworker German occupation. Through the EDC, the revived 
Hitlerian forces would be in a position to be “charged with other things 
than the maintenance of domestic order.”* Francois Billoux invoked 
Lenin to show that any capitalist European combination is created “with 
the sole aim of WORKING IN CONCERT TO STAMP OUT SOCIALISM IN EUROPE.” ** 


It is plain enough that the danger to France is Germany. What is to be 
done? The pedal point of the various Communist tunes was the steady 
demand to refuse, reject, and prevent the ratification of the treaties of Bonn 
and of Paris.** There was no variation in wording; the demand was drum- 
med out with increasing insistence but the increased frequency of appeals 
only partially suggests their intense tone, that vacillated between frenzy and 
hysteria. Since Berlin, the rejection demand became the main objective of 
all PCF activity, and all other goals and activities, domestic and foreign, 
while inter-related by the various word-bridges, were subordinate to the 
anti-EDC struggle.” The final appeal on the EDC question was closely tied 
to the Great Power complex. “The solution is not, in this case, in Wash- 
ington, London or Moscow. It is in Paris.” * This accurate evaluation of 
the situation gave not only an undeniable verisimilitude to the pictures of 
France, destiny in hand, but also put a premium among Communists on 
PCF activity on the home front. “We must act on the deputies. . . .” 


"XXX, No. 3, 299: “And if the impoverished and persecuted working class, to defend 
its right to life, took up the fight, if it began a strike, the foreign troops — and par- 
ticularly German contingents commanded by Hitler's former officers — stationed in 
France as a result of clauses in the EDC, would be on the spot to intervene,” XXX, 
Nos. 6-7, 667 

“ XXX, No. 2, 178. Lenin had written further, in an article in August, 1915, “the United 
States of Europe is either impossible or reactionary under a capitalist regime,” XXX, 
No. 2, 176, and Nos. 11-12, 1129. “European” and European Political Community 
ideas are attacked in these terms, XXIX, Nos. 11-12, 1066, 1144; XXX, Nos. 11-12, 
1123, 1130; in terms of German militarism, XXX, No. 10, 967; XXXI, Nos. 6-7, 772; 
or in terms of anti-nationalistic cosmopolitanism, XXX, No. 10, 967; XXXI, Nos. 6-7, 
920. 

“ There are over a hundred pages on which the demand is mentioned, over the two-year 
period; half of these occur between Berlin and Geneva, showing the intensification of 
the struggle during recent months 

“What was once, more doctrinally, “Everything for Unity [of the working class]" (as 
in XXX, No. 5, 569, for example) became “everything against the EDC”; and “unity 
of action” has taken on an anti-EDC tone (as in XXXI, No. 4, 413, for example). 
Thorez, in one of his interesting exchanges with L’Observateur, wrote concerning the 
Front Unique (postwar successor to Popular Front), “The situation of 1953 differs 
from that of 1934-1936 essentially through the fact that the question of national 
independence is now posed with force and is placed in the center of all political 
life in France,” XXXI, No. 4, 366. As in the case of the rejection demand, mentions 
of the “first objective” are numerous. 


“XXXI, No. 4, 372 
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Yet the communiqués that greeted the Assembly vote of August 30, 
1954, were surprisingly devoid of joy. There was no searching for a multi- 
tude of lessons, vindications, and successes, as was done for Berlin. True, 
France had acted sagely, and the popular pressure had shown results; the 
PCF (alone) stood behind a glorious victory. But the freshness, imagina- 
tion, and congratulations of the February communiqtes were missing; most 
of the August releases were devoted to a simple reiteration of the various 
points dealing with German rearmament, the would-have-been dangers of 
the EDC, and the virtues of collective security. 


CONCLUSION 


The solution to the potential clash of national and doctrinaire interests 
comes in the purely doctrinaire terms of the old Stalinist formula, “Na- 
tional in form, socialist in content.” Further, various indicated propaganda 


techniques have a value that is as substantive as it is technical. French and 
Communist interests are not found to be in conflict because they are inter- 
twined with attitudinal bridges in such a fashion that French interests are 
often put in Communist terms and Communist interests are couched in 
phraseology appealing to the French audience. In Europe this union of 
interests was carried on at the expense of Germany; in Indochina there was 
no third party — except possibly the United States — to suffer. The other 
technique of presenting a many-legged program under the cover of the 
“great struggle” has enabled the French Communists to issue skillfully mis- 
leading propaganda with coherence, and to change direction by changing 
emphasis and still preserve a unity of action that is as flexible as it is 
doctrinaire. Wrote Laurent Casanova, “Action for peace is henceforth in- 
separable from action for national independence. The security of each 
nation is henceforth tightly tied to its national independence, and to its 
capacity to act in favor of international détente.”* The “henceforths” 
were gratuitous. 

But the channeling process removes the danger of thinking that this 
two-year period represents anything like a closed space of time in PCF 
propaganda. As each of the themes met its conclusion in 1954, from its 
ashes rose a successor which was clothed in much the same fabric of inter- 
woven symbols and slogans as was its predecessor. The Indochinese con- 
cern was always associated to a lesser degree with that other French colonial 
area, Tunisia and Morocco, and the independence and colonialist themes 
were transferred to a large extent after Geneva to that African area. The 
continuum between the peace pact and collective security has already been 


* XXX, No. 1, 37 
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seen. Even more direct is the inheritance the treaties of London and Paris 
received from the treaties of Bonn and Paris. Late in the EDC struggle, 
notices appeared demanding opposition against rearmament of Germany 
“in whatever form it may be,” and warnings were issued against the alterna- 
tive solutions; care was taken to equate the two defense plans, and “the 
rearmament of Germany” was revived to show the continuum. Gathering 
together all these propaganda points was the relatively sudden appearance 
made by the repeated demand for a “change of policy” in general. 





THE ENGLISH CONSERVATIVE CONSTITUENCY 
ASSOCIATION 
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HE RESIGNATION of Lord Woolton as the chairman of the Party 

Organisation' may conveniently be taken as marking the end of the 

postwar reorganization of English Conservative party machinery, 
which was already under way when he assumed the chairmanship in 1946, 
but which is largely associated with his name. The electioneering machine 
he has left has been described in the Nuffield election studies and the 
operation of the national organs of the party has received a good deal of 
attention lately, but constituency organization has received little notice, 
except for its formal aspect and its relation to the national party. The 
purpose of this article is to give some idea of how the English Conservative 
constituency association is now run and who runs it. The account in- 
evitably includes an examination of the local procedure for selecting a 
parliamentary candidate. 


The general structure of a constituency association may be described 


briefly. The annual general meeting, open to all adult subscribers to the 
party in the constituency, elects most of the officers of the association: the 
president and vice-presidents, who are honorary officers; the chairman and 
a vice-chairman (in addition, the chairmen of the women's advisory and 
Young Conservative and Unionist committees are vice-chairmen ex officio); 
and a treasurer. The governing bodies of the association are: (1) the 
executive council, consisting of the officers (except the vice-presidents), the 
chairmen of the committees of the association, representatives from the 
ward and Young Conservative branches and Conservative clubs, and a few 
co-opted members; and (2) the finance and general purposes committee, 
consisting of the officers (except the vice-presidents), a few members elected 
by the executive council, and a few co-opted members. The secretary of the 


'Times (London), June 30, 1955. He has been succeeded by Mr. Oliver Poole. Ibid, 
September 30, 1955. 

* The Nuffield studies of the 1950, 1951, and 1955 elections are: H. G. Nicholas, The 
British General Election of 1950 (London: Macmillan & Co., 1951); and D. E. Butler, 
The British General Election of 1951 (London: Macmillan & Co., 1952), The British 
General Election of 1955 (London: Macmillan & Co., 1955). For recent accounts of 
party organization see, for example, Sydney D. Bailey (ed.), The British Party System 
(London: Hansard Society, 1952); Samuel H. Beer, “The Conservative Party of Great 
Britain,” ‘ournal of Politics, XIV (1952), 41-71; Ivor Bulmer-Thomas, The Party Sys 
tem in Great Britain (London: Phoenix House, 1953); “The Conservative Party,” 
Political Quarterly, XXIV (April-June, 1953), No. 2; and R. T. McKenzie, British 
Political Parties (London: William Heinemann, Lrd., 1955). 
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executive council and finance and general purposes committee is the con- 
stituency party agent, a full-time employee of the association, who has 
usually been trained and “certificated” for his position by the national 
party, and who is often assisted by a woman organizer and a typist. Model 
Rules issued by the national party’ are a fairly accurate guide to the details 
of formal constituency party organization, but they are not binding on the 
associations. 

It would be a mistake to describe English extraparliamentary party or- 
ganization as consisting simply of the national parties (and their area or 
regional divisions) and the constituency parties. Each major party has units 
of organization matching most of the units of English local government. 
In parliamentary constituencies that embrace all or parts of several local 
authorities, the corresponding divisions of the Conservative constituency 


associations may have a good deal of autonomy, at least in local govern- 
ment affairs, although generally ward or polling-district branches, while im- 
portant electorally, have little significance in the internal government of the 
associations.‘ On the other hand, in parliamentary constituencies that fall 
within large county boroughs, the constituency associations are sometimes 
little more than branches of the central city parties. Most of the money 


may be collected by the city associations, partly because many of the leading 
businessmen who contribute live in the suburbs and, therefore, contribute 
directly to the city parties rather than indirectly to them through their 
constituency associations. The party agents are sometimes hired and paid 
centrally; they may be housed together, and the work of the party may be 
divided among them functionally as well as by constituencies. This cen- 
tralization is most marked in Birmingham.’ However, while these variations 
in setting should be taken into account in an assessment of the part played 
by the constituency associations in the whole Conservative party machine, 
they do not often affect the manner in which the constituency associations 
perform their distinguishing function — the selection of parliamentary can- 
didates. 

The Model Rules and a Conservative and Unionist Central Office 
pamphlet, Notes on Procedure for the Adoption of Conservative Candi- 
dates in England & Wales,® suggest the following selection procedure. The 
executive council of the association appoints a selection committee to inter- 
view possible candidates and to recommend two or three of them to the 
*Conservative and Unionist Central Office, “Organisation Series,” No. 3, Model Rules 


(London, 1949). 


*See David Clarke, “The Organisation of Political Parties,” Political Quarterly, XXI (Jan- 
uary-March, 1950), 85. 

*See the description of the electoral organization of the Birmingham party in Nicholas, 
op. cit., pp. 25-26. Cf. Butler, The British General Election of 1951, p. 22 


*London, 1953: hereafter cited as Notes on Procedure 
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executive council, which makes the final choice. The selection committee 
acts in consultation with the Standing Advisory Committee on Candidates 
of the national party’ and does not recommend candidates who have not 
obtained the prior approval of the national committee. After the executive 
council has made the choice, a general meeting of the association accepts 
the nominee as its “prospective” candidate. When Parliament is dissolved 
or a writ for a by-election in the constituency is moved, another general 
meeting formally adopts the “prospective” candidate as the parliamentary 
candidate for the election.* 

Although the rules of some associations do not require the selection 
committees to recommend only those candidates who have the prior ap- 
proval of the national committee, most candidates who are chosen by the 
executive councils do in fact have it;* and those who do not almost always 
obtain national approval subsequently. There has been only one case since 
the war of failure to obtain it. Mr. Andrew Fountaine, parliamentary candi- 
date of the Chorley Conservative association in the 1950 general election, 
was denied national support, presumably because of remarks he had made 
about Jewish activity in Palestine and the disloyalty of many trade-unionists. 
He was defeated by his Labour opponent, and was not renominated for the 
next election."” 


A more frequent, though still uncommon, source of trouble for the 
nominees of the local committees is the refusal of the general meetings to 
accept a rubber-stamp role. The nominees have sometimes even been re- 
jected. Thus, in 1949 the general meeting of the Dudley and Stourbridge 
association rejected Major F. H. Gerrard Goodhart, who had been recom- 
mended to it. A large section of the meeting demanded that Captain (later 
Major) Roy Farran, who had withdrawn in favor of Major Goodhart, be 
put forward. Major Farran was put forward and accepted at a subsequent 
meeting." In 1953 the general meeting of the Edgbaston (Birmingham) 


"For the composition and work of this committee see The National Union of Conservative 
and Unionist Associations, Interim and Final Reports of the Committee on Party 
Organisation (London: Conservative and Unionist Central Office, 1949) (hereafter 
cited as Interim and Final Reports), pp. 53-55; Notes on Procedure, pp. 5-6; and John 
Hare, “M. P. After Your Name,” Onward, I] (March, 1955), 9. 

* The distinction between “prospective” candidature and candidature is designed to pro 
tect the candidate from violating the law regulating election expenses. But see A 
Norman Schofield, Parliamentary Elections (London: Shaw & Sons, 1950), pp. 172-76 

* But see the complaint in Interim and Final Reports, p. 54, that “Associations were fre 
quently adopting Candidates and subsequently seeking endorsement of their candi- 
datures.” 

"Times (London), March 5, 1949, amd March 19, 1949; and the Manchester Guardian 
May 25, 1950. For Mr. Fountaine’s remarks, see The National Union of Conservative 
and Unionist Associations, 68th Annual Conference (London: Conservative and 
Unionist Central Office, 1947), pp. 69-70, and 9th Annual Conference (London 
Conservative and Unionist Central Office, 1948), p. 103 

“Times (London), November 2, 1949, November 10, 1949, and December 8, 1949 
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association rejected Colonel Douglas Glover, proposed by the executive 
committee, and picked Miss Edith Pitt, whom the committee had passed 
over. Significantly, the president of the central Birmingham association 
warmly welcomed this action.'* 

For the Wycombe by-election of 1952 the local Conservative leaders 
deliberately invoked the power of the general meeting by presenting three 
candidates to the six hundred members present. After each candidate 
spoke, the meeting chose its nominee.’* Even this degree of mass participa- 
tion in the nominating process, however, failed to equal that in the St. 
Marylebone by-election of 1932. In that case a large faction of the local 
Conservative party, having failed to carry the general meeting against the 
selection of Captain A. S. Cunningham-Reid, continued to support its 
favorite, Sir Basil Blackett. Stanley Baldwin, the national party leader, 
refused to choose between the two rivals; and since they were the only 
candidates nominated for the seat, the voters had the rare opportunity to 
take part in what was virtually an “open primary.” Captain Cunningham- 
Reid won by 11,677 votes to 10,664. In 1945 the national party supported 
Sir W. W. Wakefield against Captain Cunningham-Reid — and Labour 
and Liberal candidates. Sir W. W. Wakefield won."* 

It must be stressed that the examples cited are exceptions. The general 
meeting is usually perfectly docile. The common departure from the model 
selection procedure has been, at least in the past, in the relation between 
the small selection committee, which is supposed to serve merely as a 
preliminary screening body, and the executive council of the association, 
which is supposed to make the final choice. Before the war it could safely 
be said that in many, if not most, constituencies the small selection com- 
mittee, in practice usually dominated by the members of the finance and 
general purposes committee and often by the chairman of the association 
alone,'’® made the real decision and the executive council merely ratified it. 
This was true partly because one of the most important factors in choosing 
a candidate was how much money he (or his sponsor) agreed to contribute 
to the association and towards election expenses; and once the figures 
(sometimes as high as £1000 a year plus the expenses) were set by the 


" Manchester Guardian, June 12, 1953 and June 13, 1953. See also the reports of an 
unsuccessful attempt at the general meeting of the Nantwich association in April, 
1955, to prevent the adoption of the candidate chosen by the executive council, and 
the consequences of this split, ibid, April 30, 1955, and October 26, 1955. 

" Ibid, October 15, 1952. 


“Times (London), April 15, 1932, April 27, 1932, and April 29, 1932, and House of 
Commons 1945 (London: The Times Publishing Co., 1945), p. 38. 

“Mr. Winston Churchill was invited to become the candidate of the Epping party by its 
chairman. “! was a Constitutionalist,” Sir Winston recalled thirty years later, “I 
would not call myself a Conservative then. He managed to put that across all right 
.. -" Observer (London), April 11, 1954. See also Sir Herbert Williams, “The Member 
of Parliament and his Constituency,” Parliamentary Affairs, | (Spring, 1948), 49-50 
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selection committee and candidate the bargain was in effect consum- 
mated.’* Also this was true partly because the control of most associations 
was in fact concentrated almost entirely in the hands of a few people, who, 
very likely, made up the selection committee. It is less true today because 
both the financial arrangements between candidates and associations and, 
especially in the marginal seats, the real organization of the associations 
have been altered. 

Since 1944 the national party has taken action against the practice of 
virtually selling nominations. In that year the Standing Advisory Com- 
mittee on Candidates decided that a candidate should not contribute more 
than £100 a year to his constituency association and not pay more than one- 
half of his election expenses. Though reserving the right to make excep- 
tions, the committee announced that it would not endorse a candidature 
which failed to conform to its decision. In 1948, the annual conference of 
the national party accepted the recommendation of a special committee on 
party organization that the maximum annual subscription allowed be re- 
duced to £25 from a candidate and £50 from a Member and that no contri- 
bution towards election expenses be permitted."' 


The constituency associations have not, as a consequence of these re- 
strictions, chosen a markedly different kind of candidate. On the whole, 
the safe and marginal Conservative seats continue to send well-to-do and 
well-connected men to Parliament.'* In any case a parliamentary career 


usually requires either an outside source of income compatible with the 
heavy demands put on a Member's or “prospective” candidate's time or the 
financial support of a patron or pressure group. In the Labour party about 
one-third of the Members of the last Parliament were assisted financially by 
trade-unions and other sponsoring organizations.’’ It is not known how 
many Conservative M.P.’s are sponsored by groups friendly to the Conserva- 
tive cause. The national party has cautioned associations against accepting 
large contributions from the employers of aspirants for nominations as vio- 


“See J. F. S. Ross, Parliamentary Representation (2d ed.; London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1948), pp. 129-31, 134-36, 145, and 297-99; D. W. Brogan, The English People (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1943), pp. 116-18; and Edward G. Lewis, “British By-Elec- 
tions as a Reflection of Public inion,” University of California Publications in 
Political Science, | (1943), 208-209. 

"Interim and Final Reports, pp. 12-14, and The National Union, @th Annual Con- 
ference, pp. 35-45. 

" See J. F. S. Ross, Elections and Electors (London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1955), pp. 404- 
49, and Butler, The British General Election of 1955, pp. 41-45. See also a list of 
Sir Anthony Eden's “formidable collection of relatives in Parliament” in Sunday 
Express (London), January 17, 1954. But the Manchester Guardian, May 30, 1955, 
found a “political portent” in the return of Mr. Ray Mawby for the Totnes con- 
stituency in the 1955 general election: “Mr. Mawby is the first active trade unionist, 
earning his living from his craft, for whom the Conservatives have deliberately found 
a safe seat.” 


* ibid.,, April 7, 1953 
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lating the spirit of the limitations on the contributions of candidates.*” The 
area officials of the national party are prepared, however, to meet some of 
the personal expenses of needy Members and “prospective” candidates in 
order to encourage the adoption of more Conservative “workingman”’ can- 
didates.”* 

The restrictions on contributions have strengthened the position of 
the executive council in the selection process. It is obvious that the re- 
strictions are hard to enforce. But it is probably difficult to keep alert area 
officials from hearing of flagrant violations; and the Vice-Chairman of the 
Party Organisation in charge of candidates told the national party con- 
ference in 1947 that the Standing Advisory Committee had acted success- 
fully in cases referred to it.*2 Moreover, the mere existence of the restric- 
tions has an effect; for when the executive council insists on its right to 
make the final real selection, or when the active members of the party rank 
and file complain of the candidate’s shortcomings, it is no longer proper 
to whisper, even if it be true, that the recommended candidate is footing 
the bills. In short, the small selection committee is no longer able to present 
a candidate and his contributions to the executive council as the elements 
of a tie-in sale.** 

A Conservative candidate is now judged more severely. He must have 
virtues besides wealth. Miss Pat Hornsby-Smith, then “prospective” parlia- 
mentary candidate for Chislehurst, gave a prophetic warning in the debate 
on the proposals adopted by the national party conference in 1948: 


If opposition comes from Members who think they will not be elected again if they 
are not allowed to put up the money, all | can say is that if their record is one of first- 
class service to the Party, then they will be re-elected; if their record is one that cannot 
stand without a monetary contribution, then we are better without them.” 


The Central Office has, indeed, had to warn the local associations not to 
be too demanding now about the electioneering qualities of candidates — 
and their wives.*° 


A Conservative candidate is now judged by a larger group in his asso- 
ciation. This development is not simply a consequence of the new financial 
rules, however. It is part of a general change in constituency organization. 


* Notes on Procedure, p. 9. Probably very few of the Conservative candidates are formally 
sponsored, though they may be given sinecure business posts that serve as subsidies. 


* Ibid., p. 8. 
™ The National Union, 68th Annual Conference, p. 86. 


™ The national party expects the chairman of the association to continue to play an im- 
portant part in the arrangements, however. Notes on Procedure, pp. 4, 6, and 8~10. 
* The National Union, 9th Annual Conference, p. 43. The new test has been applied, 
however, more to those who would like to become M. P.'s than to sitting Members 
* Notes on Procedure, pp. 7 and 10. For the Crosby by-election in 1953 the wives as well 
as the applicants for the Conservative nomination were required to make speeches 
before the selection was made. Daily Telegraph and Morning Post (London), Novem- 
ber 10, 1953. This is one of the demands of which the Central Office disapproves 
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Rank and file membership in a Conservative constituency association 
has never had to mean very much. The minimum subscription may be as 
low as a shilling a year,®* and it is not always regularly collected. Although 
offers to address envelopes, canvass, provide motor cars on polling days, 
hold branch offices, and take charge of money-raising activities (such as 
whist drives, dances, fétes, and raffles) are encouraged, the small governing 
group of a constituency organization does not usually welcome interference 
with its direction of affairs. The great majority of members rarely try to 
interfere: often more members attend some of the social events of an asso- 
ciation than its annual general meeting. Despite the formal powers of the 
general meeting — adoption of rules, election of officers, and receipt of the 
executive council’s and auditor’s reports — it comes to life only if there is a 
deep split among the leaders.”’ 

It is easy to demonstrate that ordinary membership subscriptions do not 
come near to meeting the expenses of most associations. In March, 1953, 
the central council of the national party was told that Conservative mem- 
bership in England and Wales was 2,800,000, more than double what it 
was in 1947.** In other words, there were on the average something like 
5,000 members in a Conservative constituency association. If each member 


subscribed half-a-crown a year, the annual income from membership sub- 
scriptions would be about £625 per association. In 1947 Lord Woolton told 
the representatives of the constituency associations that they must aim at an 
income of £2000 to £3000 a year.”* Expenses of many associations now run 
a good deal higher.*° 


In the past, in the safe seats most of the money came from a few people: 
the candidates, perhaps the “patrons” of seats, perhaps a few large con- 
tributors. There was plenty of money, not only because the safeness of the 
seats attracted candidates who were willing to make large contributions, 


"The “normal figure” in 1948 was probably 2s. 6d. a year. Interim and Final Reports, 
p. 23 

"For an example of such a split and its consequences in the Newcastle-upon-Tyne North 
constituency see the Daily Telegraph and Morning Post (London), April 21, 1951; the 
Times (London), May 22, 1951, June 19, 1951, July 3, 1951, July 21, 1951, and July 24, 
1951; and the Manchester Guardian, April 26, 1955, and April 27, 1955. For earlier 
troubles in the same association see the Times (London), June 10, 1940, and Novem- 
ber 21, 1949. 

* Ibid, March 20, 1953. The party does not collect subscriptions regularly from such a 
membership; the estimate of annual income from subscriptions per association that 
follows is, therefore, generous. 

* The National Union, 68th Annual Conference, pp. 20-21. 


*“The Association requires an annual income of £5000... .” A Statement Issued by 
the Finance Committee of the Hemel Hempstead Constituency Conservative & 
Unionist Association (Hemel Hempstead, Herts 9 1951), P l 
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but also because the areas where Conservatives have safe seats are wealthy 
areas. In the hopeless seats, in the poorest areas, there was never enough 
money. The associations had to be subsidized by the Central Office or in a 
city by the city party.” 

During the last few years the basic financial positions of the non- 
marginal associations have not changed very much. In some of the safe 
seats, especially if the associations lost large contributions from their candi- 
dates, the collecting net has been cast wider in order to make up in £5 
subscriptions what has been lost in £50 subscriptions, and money-raising 
events have been developed as an increasingly important source of income; 
but the necessary money is always there. Indeed, many of the associations 
in safe seats contribute handsomely to national party funds (though the 
total amount contributed by the associations is only a part of the total in- 
come of the national party).*? In some of the hopeless seats the strengthen- 
ing of party organization, which has taken place generally throughout the 
country, has increased the amount of money raised locally; but the cost of 
maintaining an adequate organization between elections has risen too, and 
subsidies are still needed.** Now, as in the past, the associations in the 
safest seats are often controlled by a few contributors who bother to take 
the time, and the associations in the hopeless seats are often virtually con- 
trolled by the Central Office area officials. 

The marginal seats shade on one side into the safe seats and on the 
other into the hopeless ones. Before the war many of the associations in the 
then marginal seats raised their money and were in fact organized in much 
the same way as the associations in the safe seats; but the rest had to be 
subsidized by the national or city parties. The defeat of the party in 1945 
and wartime and postwar economic changes threatened to turn many more 
of the old marginal seats into near-hopeless ones, politically and finan- 
cially.** Financial collapse was averted by the strengthening of party or- 
ganization in the constituencies, under pressure from the Central Office. 
"See James Kerr Pollock, Money and Politics Abroad (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

1932), pp. 57-58 and 106-107. 


"In 1953, according to the annual report of the Knutsford association, “what Viscount 
Woolton called the magnificent sum of £2,233, was sent to the National Fighting 
Fund” by the association. Sale and Stretford Guardian (Sale, Cheshire), April 16, 
1954. For brief glimpses of Conservative national party finance see Interim and Final 
Reports, pp. 16-17, 21-22, and 35 

"In 1953, rwenty of the eighty constituency associations in the North-Western Provincial 
Area (in which Knutsford is located) cost the national party £55,000 in subsidies 
The Daily Telegraph and Morning Post (London), September 12, 1953 


“In 1947 the number of associations in England and Wales subsidized by Central Office 
was reported as over two hundred. The National Union, 68th Annual Conference, 
p. 78. Im addition, there were the associations subsidized by city parties. In many 
cases, however, the subsidies were small. See the references to subsidies in Interim 


and Final Reports, pp. 16-17 





CONSERVATIVE CONSTITUENCY ASSOCIATION 


The national party has pressed for the recruitment of members as a 
source of income and as a source of votes, on the assumption that to secure 
subscriptions is one of the best ways to secure votes."° The elaborate or- 
ganization of ward branches, women's committees, Young Conservative 
branches and committees, educational committees, and trade-unionist divi- 
sional councils and committees, which the Central Office proposes, is 
designed partly to catch votes too, and partly to provide a larger pool of 
voluntary workers for canvassing and putting on money-raising events. 
Thus more people are asked to contribute time and money to the party. 
Only a bit of this organization is new; most of it has been on the charts, 
though partly under different names, for some time; but after Lord 
Woolton became chairman of the Party Organisation in 1946 much more 
was done to implement it. “On good canvassing,” Lord Woolton told the 
1948 party conference, “more than the speeches of our leaders, more than 
the resolutions you pass at this Conference, the results of the next election 
will depend.” ** 

The need to strengthen the electoral appeal to working-class voters in 
particular has led to striking superficial changes. Previously the controlling 
group of an association embellished the list of honorary vice-presidents and 
the platform at major meetings with members of important local families, 
regardless of the help they gave the association. Now the leaders are often 
much more anxious to have a few trade-unionists. Tales are told of area 
organizers ordering: “Cut out Colonel Blank. We don't want any show- 
pieces on the platform”;™ bur it is nearer the truth to say different show- 
pieces are wanted. A Vice-Chairman of the Party Organisation gave a 
timely warning in 1948 “about trying to pull round, like performing bears 
on a chain, spectacular trade union Candidates” in order to say, “ ‘Look 
whom we have adopted on behalf of the Conservative Party.’” “For if 
snobbery is a vice,” he explained, “inverted snobbery is just as bad a 
vice.” ** 


The new facade is found mainly in the hopeless and marginal seats. 
In the safe seats, where trade-unionists are not needed, they are often not 


““Once you have smal! subscriptions, the votes go with them.” Viscountess Davidson, 
M. P., Chairman of the Young Britons, in The National Union, 68th Annual Con. 
ference, p- 86. 

“Cf. the postwar Conservative and Unionist Central Office, “Organisation Series,’ Nos. | 
to 11 (London, 1946-54), with Conservative and Unionist Central Office, Handbook 
on Constituency Organisation (London, 1933) 

" The National Union, th Annual Conference, p. 45 

"The Manchester Guardian, February 3, 1950. 

*” The National Union, th Annual Conference, p. 120 

“ The welcome to trade-unionists is sometimes genuine, but it often is not: “He's a jolly 
good man when he gets up and makes a speech,” complained one Conservative trade 
unions about the treatment a person like himself received from other Conservatives, 


“and when they meet in the street they don't recognise him.” The Manchester 
Guardian, March 15, 1954. 
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welcome. “In some constituencies we are tolerated,” a member of the Con- 
servative Council of Trade Unionists told the 1952 national party con- 
ference, “in some constituencies we are helped a great deal; in others we 
are cold-shouldered and we are looked upon as a necessary evil.” *' 

The changes in the way the associations really work have been less 
marked. But the increased activity and broader financial base in many 
constituencies, especially marginal constituencies, and also the reconstitu- 
tion of constituency parties to take account of two extensive revisions of 
parliamentary boundaries since the war, have meant that a greater number 
of members have had to be given some sense of participation in the control 
of the associations. While the members of the finance and general pur- 
poses committees still give strong leads, many of the members of the 
executive councils now often take a real part in decision-making. This 
development should not be exaggerated: the number in the controlling 
group may have grown only from six to sixty (or less). Nevertheless, it 
represents a significant shift of power within the local organizations.** 


III 


Who are the people who make up the controlling group of a Conserva- 
tive constituency association? Often the Member of Parliament is not one 
of them. It is generally understood that the local association does not inter- 
fere unduly with the national political career of the Member and, in return, 
he does not interfere unduly with its activity. In theory the Member, as 


the representative of the constituency and not the delegate of the associa- 
tion, is free to decide what views he takes on questions of public policy,** 
though in practice he is usually asked to account for any deviation from 
party orthodoxy.** The corollary of the theory is that the local association 
is free to run its organization in its own way. 


“The National Union of Conservative and Unionist, Associations, 72nd Annual Con- 
ference (London: Conservative and Unionist Central Office, 1952), p. 64 

“ There are signs that this development has increased the influence of the local control- 
ling groups in the national party. The promise that under a Conservative Govern- 
ment 300,000 houses a year would be built is often cited as a concession to the 
demands of the representatives of the local associations. See The National Union of 
Conservative and Unionist Associations, 7lst Annual Conference (London: Con- 
servative and Unionist Central Office, 1950), pp. 56-65, and, for example, McKenzie, 
op. cit, pp. 197-98. In 1954, opinion in the Conservative associations was a factor 
in the successful agitation against a proposal, which had been endorsed by a free 
vote of the House of Commons, to raise the salaries of M. P.’s by £500 a year. See 
the Manchester Guardian, May 27, 1954, and the Observer (London), June 27, 1954, 
and July 4, 1954. 

“ See, for example, The National Union, th Annual Conference, pp. 117-21, and Note 
on Proc edure, Ppp 44. 

“For example, see an account of the dispute in 1952 between Viscount Hinchingbrooke, 
Member for South Dorset, and the executive council of his association. (Lord Hinch- 
ingbrooke had criticized the Yalu River bombing and the plans to rearm Germany.) 
The Member appealed successfully to a general meeting of the association. The Man 
chester Guardian, October 6, 1952, and October 31, 1952. See also ibid, May 16, 
1955. 
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The arrangement usually suits the M.P. If he accepts its conditions, he 
is almost always assured of renomination until he chooses to retire.** If he 
takes an active part in the constituency organization, however, he inevitably 
becomes involved in the factional squabbles that often break out among 
the voluntary workers and in the disputes that sometimes arise among the 
local leaders of the party.“ He may damage the efficiency of the party 
machine in the election and perhaps even fail to be renominated. In sum, 
he has almost nothing to gain by interfering, and much to lose. 

The “prospective” parliamentary candidate is less well placed than the 
Member of Parliament, and he is even less likely to be a member of the 
controlling group of his association. His renomination, if he is defeated in 
one election, is never assured for the next. The selection of a “prospective” 
parliamentary candidate for the next election often takes place shortly after 
the last one,*’ and the defeated candidate may not be invited to stand 
again. It is even possible, though uncommon, for a “prospective” candidate 
chosen after the last election to be dropped and another selection made 
before the next.” (It is not uncommon for a candidate to resign a candi- 
dature if he obtains a nomination in a more promising constituency.) Over 
a period of years, an M.P. builds up something of a personal following, but 
a “prospective” parliamentary candidate rarely has the chance. 


’ 


Some M.P.’s and “prospective’ candidates who have been officers of 


their associations have a good deal of influence in them. But this influence 
is derived from their local leadership and not from their Membership or 
candidacy.” 


* See R. B. McCallum and Alison Readman, The British General Election of 1945 (Lon 
don: Oxford University Press, 1947), pp. 75-76; Butler, The British General Election 
of 1951, pp. 35-36, and The British General Election of 1955, p. 46. Some M. P.'s 
of advanced age are persuaded to retire before they would otherwise choose to do so 

“One candidate, now an M. P., has observed that “there is probably no category of 
human being more susceptible to offence than the long-established officers of smal! 
political branches.”” Nigel Nicolson, “Standing for Parliament,” Parliamentary Affairs, 
| (Autumn, 1948), 38. 

No constituency should be left for long without a candidate.” Notes on Procedure 
p. 6. This remark of December, 1953, was aimed at the laggards among the ap 
proximately one hundred associations in England and Wales that had not yet adopted 
“prospective” candidates for the next election. The Manchester Guardian, December 
16, 1953. 

“In 1954, for example, the executive council of che Widnes association passed a vote 
no confidence in its “prospective” candidate, Mr. C. J. lL. Cunningham; another cand 
date, Miss Beata Brookes, fought the 1955 election. Ibid, October 11, 1954; the 
Times (London), October ll, 1954, and October 16, 1954, and the Time . House 
of Commons 1955, p- 165. For a change of candidate in Barrow in Furnes just hefore 
the 1955 general election see the Manchester Guardian, April 20, 1955, and the 
Times, House of Commons 1955, p. 57. For the position of a “prospective” candidate 
in general see Nicolson, op. cit., p. 39. 


we 


* The Central Office warns, however, that the selection of a local leader as a candidate 
is apt to stir up “jealousies and factions which could undermine the unity of the 
organisation.” Notes on Procedure, p. 7. 
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It should be said that the relationship between the Member or candidate 
and his association was not very different from what it is now before the 
restrictions on a Member’s or candidate’s contributions were imposed. The 
fact that the Member often paid a large part of the expenses of his associa- 
tion did not matter so much as might be thought, perhaps largely again 
because the Member had almost nothing to gain by interfering unduly, 
but also because there were always more wealthy Conservatives seeking 
nominations in safe or marginal seats than such seats. The association sold 
the nomination, not itself; and if the Member became annoying, the nomi- 
nation could be sold to someone else. It was true that one way a wealthy 
M.P. or candidate could keep in close touch with association affairs without 
appearing to interfere was to hire and pay the constituency party agent. 
But even before the limitations on contributions were imposed, the ever 
fuller development of the professional status of party agents made it in- 
creasingly likely that the agent would protect his career by acting primarily 
as the servant of the party association instead of a particular nominee.” 

In his own right, an agent may acquire a good deal of influence in 
matters of organization, but he is usually an expert adviser rather than one 
of the controlling group. In the hopeless seats, the agents may be important, 
but as the surrogates of the area officials who hand out the subsidies. In 
the marginal seats, where electoral efficiency is most important and expert 
knowledge should carry most weight, the agents often do not stay long 
enough; the best ones move upwards through the marginal seats to the safe 
seats, while the associations drop some of the others, sometimes to hire 
cheaper replacements. Between the general elections of 1950 and 1951 
about one-fourth of the associations changed agents.*' Since then, however, 
there has been more stability: most of the better agents recruited after the 
war have become settled and most of the poorer ones have left the party 
service; as a consequence, the influence of the agents is increasing in many 
of the marginal and safe seats. In the safest seats, though the best salaries 
and security attract the best agents, their expert knowledge is of less value 
than in the marginal constituencies, and, in some cases, their social in- 
feriority to those who lead the associations restricts their role. 


” For a review of the Conservative agency service see Interim and Final Reports, pp. 7-10. 
See also Nicholas, op. cit, pp. 24-28, and, Alfred S. Schenkman, “The British Elec- 
tion Agent,” Parliamentary Affairs, V (Autumn, 1952), 449-54 


™ Butler, The British General Election of 1951, p. 22. 


“A very few agents become M. P.'s; and Mr. Dennis Vosper, who was appointed Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Education in 1954, is “probably the first Con- 
servative agent to become a Minister.” Conservative and Unionist Central Office, 
Weekly News Letter, October 30, 1954, p. 3. 
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The governing group of a Conservative association usually consists of 
men and women" who are almost always somewhat higher in social posi- 
tion than most people in the constituency and the association, and who are 
not in politics as an occupation. Thus, in a “constituency cameo” of Preston 
(which has two seats) in a Conservative Central Office publication, the 
following indications of occupation were given in referring to the local 
party leaders: “the wife of a leading Preston accountant,” “a former school 
teacher,” “manager of a motor tyre firm,” “engaged in the building trade,” 
“a lawyer,” “a chemist,” “managing director of a large motor business,” “a 
barrister,” “a builder,” “an electrical engineer,” and “in his antique shop 
surrounded by countless objets d'art.” A few of the governing group 
may help their business or professional careers by their political activity. It 
is not surprising, given the amount of building contracted for and licensed 
by local authorities, that a good many builders are active in the local Con- 
servative associations, though there are official safeguards to prevent undue 
favoritism. Solicitors and barristers find political activity an ethical way to 
advertise. But, on the whole, personal financial gain is not the incentive. 

Most businessmen, professional men, landowners, and farmers — and 
their wives — may identify their economic interests with the Conservative 
party, but those among them who devote time to active leadership of the 
local Conservative associations gain mainly non-economic rewards. Some 
of them may be appointed J.P.’s;** some may receive minor honors from the 
sovereign;** some may be elected local councilors.*" The chief attraction, 
however, is probably nothing so definite. It is probably little more, funda- 
mentally, than the attraction that brings people into voluntary group 
activity of all kinds, though it has its peculiar rewards: the chance, for 
example, to hear from the M.P. what Sir Anthony said to Mr. Butler in the 
lobby; and the chance to help gain a seat for the party by 50 votes in 50,000 
cast. 


“The majority of the voluntary workers are women. See Bulmer-Thomas, op. cit. p. 145, 
and Nigel Birch, The Conservative Party (London: William Collins Sons & Co. 
1949), p. 44. Most members of the governing groups are men, but the number of 
women is increasing. 

“Stanley Rowland, “Preston Presents,” Onward, | (March, 1954), p. 9. Most students 
of the social composition of the parties study only voters and candidates, but see 
Mark Benney and Phyllis Geiss, “Social Class and Politics in Greenwich,” British 
Journal of Sociology, | (December, 1950), 311-18 

* See Royal Commission on Justices of the Peace 1946-48: Report (Cmd. 7463 of 1947-48, 
July 1948). 

“ See, for example, Conservative and Unionist Central Office, Weekly News Letter, June 
19, 1954, p. 3; January 8, 1955, p. 2; and January 15, 1955, p. 4 

" Bur it is sometimes hard to find candidates for the local councils. Some of the member: 
of the controlling groups may also be appointed members of the area boards of 
nationalized industries. In 1950 about one-third of the members of Electricity and 
Gas Area Boards had had long experience in local government politics. The Acton 
Society Trust, The Men on the Boards (Nationalised Industry No. 4) (Claygate 
Surrey, 1951), p. 10. To the extent that appointments are affected by a« partise 
change in Government they are now, of course, Conservative spoils. See the 
chester Guardian, January 4, 1954. 


Man 
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INCE ITS DEFEAT in last year’s general election, the Labour party 
has been going through a period of self-criticism, comparable in many 
ways with that which went on in the Conservative party after 1945. 

The party leaders have suddenly wakened to the fact that their party has 
been steadily declining for years, that its organization has very nearly broken 
down, and that its ideas are outmoded. The reason for this awakening is 
clear enough: the substantial Labour majority of total votes which was so 
consoling to the vanquished in 1951 has been wiped out and replaced by a 
Conservative majority of some 900,000 votes. Labour, as the phrase goes, 
is up against it, and is realizing that Mr. Micawber, with his belief that 
“something will turn up” of its own accord, must cease to be the prophet 
of the party. 

The result of Labour's self-examination may well be that 1955 will 
become, like 1945, a major turning-point in the party's history. Nineteen 
forty-five was a triumph for parliamentarianism. It established the domi- 
nance of the parliamentary Labour party over the party as a whole. Slowly 
and almost imperceptibly the party conference, the National Executive 
Committee, and the Trades Lnion Congress gave up their pretensions to 
dictate the policy of the party. The old forms remained, the old shibboleths 
were still mouthed, but the change was made. Now there is a new phase. 
The shibboleths themselves are being challenged, not because they are 
wrong, but because they no longer seem relevant. A union leader wrote 
recently in a message to his union: 


For my part, | am convinced that much of the propaganda and public relations work of 
the trade unions, as well as the Labour party, misses its mark because it appears almost 
irrelevant to the millions of young people who knew not the terrors of the inter-war years. 
There is too much “woe-woeing” about the past, and there are too many panen to undo 


the facts of life in the fifties with the propaganda incantations of earlier times.’ 


This rethinking is a long-term process, and the National Executive has 
set subcommittees to work to thrash out a new policy, not for 1956 but for 
the 1959 election. For the time being its attention is devoted to organiza- 
tional questions. Not content with telling the party what it should think, 
the party (i.e. parliamentary) leaders are contemplating a thorough re- 
organization of the party by the National Executive. At its first meeting 
after the election the Executive appointed a special investigating subcom- 


*Mr. W. Padley, M.P., in New Dawn, quoted by the Manchester Guardian, January 17, 
1956. 
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mittee, headed by Mr. Harold Wilson, Labour president of the Board of 
Trade from 1949 to 1951, to look into the whole question of organization.’ 
Its interim report was ready for the party conference in October, 1955, and 
many of its initial proposals were accepted by the Executive at its monthly 
meeting in January, 1956. By the time this article is in print, the first re- 
forms will have been set in motion. 

Meanwhile, the process of slow degeneration, the lack of a sense of pur- 
pose once the first enthusiasm of 1945 had worn off, has had a considerable 
effect on the party organization. The constituency parties have suffered a 
marked decline, and many of the unions, such as that great prop of the 
party, Ernest Bevin’s Transport and General Workers’ Union, have been 
content to relax in the sun of full employment. The weakness of the con- 
stituency parties has, indeed, become so marked that they were the first 
concern of the reformers on the National Executive. The Wilson report 
does not mince words in referring to them: 


After what we have seen of party organisation throughout the country our surprise is 
not that the general election was lost but that we won as many seats as we did. We 
were particularly disturbed by what appears to be the progressive deterioration of the 
party's organisation, especially at the constituency level. Constituencies which were not 
particularly well organised in 1950 and 1951 have declined seriously since then, and, 
at a time when our opponents’ organisation has been becoming more streamlined and 
efficient, ours has been getting worse. As one M.P. pur it to us: “When the tide is 
with us our bad organisation relatively to the Tories’ doesn't matter: when the tide is 
against us our bad organisation is fatal.” * 


And again: 


With the exception of a small number of constituencies, mainly marginal, all reports 
have confirmed that voluntary workers were fewer and less enthusiastic than at any 
previous time. Many of those who did work for a Labour victory were older men and 
women: with many it was habit rather than enthusiasm which provided the motive 
force.* 


The committee is full of suggestions (some forty-one in all), many of 
them of a technical nature. The most important proposals are: (a) that 
the party organization should be more decentralized; (b) that more money 
should be found for it; (c) that the constituency organizations should in 
general be refurbished, and in the big towns reorganized on a constituency 
rather than a city basis; (d) that the party should be more careful about 
selecting candidates; (e) that the first steps should be taken towards the 


* For the organization of the Labour party in general see R. T. McKenzie, British Political 
Parties (London: William Heinemann, 1955); and the Nuffield College election 
studies. Organizational details are to be found in the reports of the annual party 
conferences, published by the Labour Publications Department in London. There is 
much up-to-date information in D. E. Butler, The British General Election of 1955 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1955). Where no references are given in the remainder 
of this article facts are derived from the Report of the Fifry-Fourth Annual Con- 
ference of the Labour Parry, Margate, 1955 (referred to hereafter as the 1955 Report), 
which includes the Wilson Report, or from personal knowledge 

* 1955 Report, p. 64. 

* Ibid 
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formation of a national agency service; and (f) that the Co-operative party 
should be brought into a closer relationship with the Labour party. These 
proposals, it will be noticed, almost all aim at a reorganization at the con- 
stituency level, not by local volunteers but by the national officers of the 
party. The first steps have already been taken to implement the report. 
The affiliation fees of both local parties and trade-unions have been raised 
from 6d. to 9d. a member. An annual sum of £50,000 has been earmarked 
for the reorganization of one hundred marginal constituencies; some to be 
spent on thirty more full-time agents and thirteen “organising assistants,” 
and most of the remainder on the salaries of the present agents in seventy 
constituencies. The first reforms are to take place in Liverpool in 1956.° 

The difficulty would seem to lie not in the number or the nature of the 
new proposals, but in the machinery for putting them into effect. There 
is as yet no Labour Lord Woolton to impart that sense of common purpose 
in organization which the Labour party so badly needs, and which alone 
could enable the Wilson report to achieve for the Labour party what the 
Maxwell-Fyfe report of 1948-49 did for the Conservatives. The Labour 
party does not look naturally to headquarters for guidance, as do the Con- 
servatives, and the constituency parties are inclined to be hostile towards 
the National Executive. Indeed, the prospect of what is widely thought to 
be a predominantly trade-union National Executive, backed by increased 
trade-union affiliation fees,’ forcing reforms on constituency parties with 
pronounced Bevanite sympathies, conjures up a picture of renewed dissen- 
sions within the party rather than of a new era of reform. Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan has himself expressed the view that the new machinery may enable 
the party leaders to lead the party in the wrong direction, and his words 
are bound to be taken up in the constituencies.* 

The Labour party has never had an efficient constituency organization — 
at least, not by Conservative standards. Even in 1945 Labour was successful 
because of a decisive swing in public opinion and the organizational weak- 
ness of its opponents as a result of the war, rather than because of its 
efficiency. Several more seats (Stockport and Bury, for instance) might well 
have been won, had not particular organizations been deplorably weak even 


 Ibid., pp. 89-92. 
* Manchester Guardian, January 26, 1956. 


"The trade unions have the decisive say in the elections of 18 of the 28 members of the 
National Executive, and contribute almost 70 per cent of its income from affiliation 
fees. 


*Mr. Bevan seid that the party was now engaged in revising its machinery. That might 
be a good thing, but he was not certain whether they were diagnosing the difficulties 
properly. They were going to increase the number of organisers, streamline the 
machinery and make the car go faster. He was not certain whether he wanted to 
go faster, if he was going over a precipice. He wanted to have a more precise idea 
of where they were going.” Observer (London), February 5, 1956 
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by Labour standards. For this there have been three main reasons: the 
poverty of the party, the attitude of its members, and the structure of the 
party as a whole. Each of these I propose to examine in turn. 


The Labour party is not wealthy, and probably spends less than half 
as much as the Conservatives on permanent organization in the constituen- 
cies. The constituency parties are for the most part poor, and the National 
Executive has never had sufficient resources of its own to subsidize those in 
financial difficulties.’ The trade-unions, which are the rich members of the 
party, expend most of their political funds on general elections, and be- 
tween one contest and the next concentrate on building up a reserve. 
Everything depends on the individual constituency party. Of these, only 
twenty-nine had over 4,000 members in 1954, with an average per con- 
stituency of 1,639. 

In practice, the constituency parties fall into two distinct categories: an 
“aristocracy” of about 160 with sponsored candidates, and the rest. Of the 
sponsored constituencies, about forty receive a subsidy from one or other 
of the Co-operative organizations, and the rest are aided by individual 
trade-unions. The majority are safe Labour seats and accounted for 42 
per cent of the Labour members elected in 1955.'° By an agreement made 
in 1948 which modified the original “Hastings agreement” of 1933, trade- 
unions may contribute up to £250 a year in borough and £300 in county 
constituencies, plus up to 80 per cent of the election expenses."' Not in- 
frequently the unions also make arrangements for union officials to work 
in the constituency, and for the sharing of office expenses. The result is 
that for the 120 to 130 constituencies which accept union candidates in 
return for financial assistance, conditions are reasonably comfortable. For 
the remainder they are frankly difficult, even where there are large Labour 
majorities.'* 

*This has been of some advantage to the constituency parties, since it has made them 
comparatively impervious to pressure from Transport House. For the national 


finances of the party in general see M. Harrison, “Trade Unions and the Election,” in 
Butler, op. cit., pp. 212 ff. 

"In 1955 there were 167 sponsored candidates (128 trade-union, 38 Co-operative party, 
1 Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society), of whom 116 were successful (96 trade-union, 
19 Co-operative party, 1 Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society): 1955 Report, p. 5 

“H. G. Nicholas, The British General Election of 1950 (Lundon: Macmillan & Co., 1951), 
p. 37. 

"It is not easy to get a clear picture of the finances of the local parties because they 
vary so much. Mr. lan Mikardo suggested in Tribune, October 7, 1955, that the 
average annual income amounted to about £1,600, of which the affiliation fee of 
trade-unions accounted for £131. These figures were adduced for partisan purposes, 
and seem to exaggerate the average income and minimize the union contributions 
Since there is no trustworthy evidence it is best to avoid speculation 
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Lack of money has also prevented the Labour party from developing 

an efficient corps of organizers such as the Conservatives have built up since 
the war. Constituencies have the greatest difficulty in finding applicants for 
such posts as there are because they are too poor to pay them a worthwhile 
salary.’* The Grade I salary of £450 to £550 is lower than the average earn- 
ings in industry, and there is virtually no security of tenure. Only nine 
trainees were appointed between 1951 and 1954, of whom three failed to 
complete their training. During the two years, 1953-55, one hundred full- 
time agencies collapsed, and others will no doubt soon be abandoned unless 
the party quickly puts into practice remedial measures suggested by the 
Wilson committee. In 1954 there were in all 252 full-time agents; in 1955, 
the election year, there were only 227. The Wilson committee considered 
the cases of 568 of the 630 constituencies, and found that only 133 had the 
same agent, full-time or part-time, in the three elections of 1950, 1951, and 
1955. Except in sponsored constituencies, the situation is so desperate that 
the Wilson report suggested immediate grants-in-aid to prevent the whole 
agency service from collapsing: 
Morale is low, real hardship is not unknown — especially where the agent has to live 
away from home —and the chronic insecurity, the scraping round to find the current 
month's salary, even delays in payment, have caused the loss of many good agents and 
a serious deterioration in the quality of the candidates for agency posts. 

The poverty of the constituency parties tempts them to look to their 
candidates for money. The result is that the Labour party still maintains 
the practice, stamped out by Lord Woolton on the Conservative side, of 
asking candidates for substantial contributions towards local funds if they 
can afford them. Rumors tell of candidates who promise selection con- 
ferences that they will remit their parliamentary salaries to the local party, 
and of promises of a regular contribution of £400 a year towards local 
expenses. Quite rightly, the Wilson report denounces the practice, and 
recommends that any attempt to exact pledges of financial support should 
invalidate a selection conference. But so long as the unions sponsor candi- 
dates the practice will continue in a perfectly respectable forrn. Selection 
conferences know that a trade-unionist of standing in his union is assured 
of a substantial contribution towards his expenses. A poor constituency 
must be past hope or very confident before it will adopt a penniless non- 
unionist, however eloquent, in preference to an incoherent but worthy 
trade-unionist. Such a choice involves the local party in a hard struggle 
to find funds which may occupy four-fifths of its time. 

The financial problem may well prove insoluble. So long as the Labour 
party threatens finance and industry with very real penalties if it is returned 
to power, it is cut off from support in that quarter. Full employment has 


" The figures which follow are taken from the 1954 and 1955 reports. 
“1955 Report, p. 75. 
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deprived the party of many volunteer helpers from among the unemployed, 
and the reappearance of most consumer goods on the market has proved 
an incentive to work overtime to save up for the television set, rather than 
to work for the party. The trade-unions are very reluctant to divert to 
politics resources which might be used for trade purposes, and are hesitant 
to increase the political levy — partly, no doubt, lest “contracting out” be- 
come more general.'* Moreover, a small increase in affiliation fees would 
not provide sufficient money to finance a complete reorganization, such as 
the Wilson report envisages. 
Il 


The fundamental difficulty is that the ordinary Labour party member 
distrusts organization, and thinks professional organizers a waste of money. 
In the constituencies the Labour party has always been a party of zealots, 
of more or less dedicated volunteers. They have regarded themselves as the 
preordained leaders of the people, and there is a great deal in common be- 
tween some sections of the contemporary Labour party and the Chartists 
of the 1830's. Discussions of policy have been as important to them as the 
details of organization; and the dirty shirt, the tie-less collar, and (often 
assumed) proletarian bluntness, the outward manifestation of true working- 
class wisdom. Hence the further tradition that keeps the trade-unions and 
the Co-operative societies slightly aloof from the “speculation” and “theoriz- 
ing” of the local parties. Hence, too, the attraction of the Labour party for 
cranks, pacifists, and schoolteachers, and the ease with which it has ab- 
sorbed so much of the radical nonconformist tradition. 

In recent years the most important result of this preoccupation with 
ideals has been the growth of a strong Bevanite movement in the con- 
stituency parties. The position varies greatly from place to place, even in 
the same area, as can be seen from the experience of four towns in south- 
east Lancashire. In Bury there has been what amounts to a split in the 
party, and a tendency for the moderates to drop out of the party altogether. 
In Stretford the party has been little affected. In Bolton there has been a 
series of battles royal and expulsions from the party. In Salford the left 
has easily prevailed. Generally the Bevanites have been successful, and 
their victory has been reflected in constant Bevanite successes in the elec- 
tions for the constituency section of the National Executive. This has been 
a triumph, not of a policy, but of enthusiasm. “More socialism” means 
pacifism to some, comprehensive schools (part of the official program but 
not everywhere accepted) to others, occasionally even the nationalization 
*“Contracting out” is the practice by which trade-unionists who do not wish to con 

tribute to Labour party funds may avoid paying the “political levy” which is collected 


along with union dues. The F ape levy” is partly used for paying affiliation fees 
to central funds, partly for building up the union's own political funds. 
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of the land, but not one coherent program. Insofar as it has a practical 
expression, it has taken the form of denunciation of the established powers 
within the party, the moderate unions and the “intellectuals” for sup- 
pressing the voice of democracy within the party. But Mr. lan Mikardo’s 
contention in the Bevanite weekly, Tribune, that the constituency Labour 
party members “do all the work and raise two-thirds of the funds” of the 
party’* reads a little oddly in the light of the Wilson committee's strictures 
on their efficiency. 

The established powers have hitherto included Transport House, the 
Labour party headquarters, and its officials in the regional offices who 
attend all conferences called to select candidates. Transport House is 
unjustly accused of foisting candidates onto constituencies, of repressing 
democratic feeling by supporting people like Mrs. Braddock against their 
local parties, and of resenting the adoption of such candidates as Konni 
Zilliacus, the new member for Gorton, who had been expelled from the 
party in 1949 for his left-wing views, and had only recently been readmit- 
ted.'’ Inevitably the local agents have been involved in this hostility, if only 
as the victims of a whispering campaign. The old criticism that the agent 
does nothing but sit in an office all day and waste the workingman’s money 
has acquired new currency. In nine constituencies out of ten there is no 
realization, among the ordinary working-class party members, that a pro- 
fessional agent with adequate secretarial assistance can completely rebuild 
an organization. 

The same sort of attitude is often displayed towards candidates. Con- 
stituencies have great difficulty in getting good candidates, and when they 
do get them they are rarely satisfied. The turnover is remarkable. Accord- 
ing to the Wilson report, only 287 of the 568 constituencies unaffected by 
boundary changes were fought by the same candidate in 1951 and 1955, 
and only 237 by the same candidate in 1950, 1951, and 1955. Two or three 
changes in four years are quite usual. The result is instability in the con- 
stituency and uneasiness among the candidates. The latter, who are often 
poor, are reluctant to devote time and money to a constituency where a 
swing of the local pendulum or the indiscretion of their supporters may 
result in a sudden vote of no confidence. The discarding process is often 
little short of brutal, and is accompanied by all the marks of a faction fight. 


“ Tribune, October 7, 1955. 


"Mrs. Braddock, the sitting member and one of the Labour party's few “characters,” 
was narrowly defeated at the selection conference for the Exchange division of 
Live I, after disagreements with the markedly left-wing officers of the local party. 
The National Executive insisted that she be readopted. (1955 Report, p. 13). At 
Gorton, where the sitting member had retired, the local party refused to adopt Sir 
Frank Soskice, a former attorney-general, and adopted Mr. Zilliacus, who had stood 
as an independent in 1950 as an opponent of the Transport House discipline 
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The essence of the Labour party's difficulties is that it is not a unitary 
party like the Conservative party. The party constitution of 1918 per- 
petuated the essentially federal structure of the early Labour movement, 
and from top to bottom the party is split into its component parts. The 
National Executive Committee with its trade-union, constituency party, 
and socialist society representatives is paralleled by the constituency parties 
with their affiliated ward parties and trade-unions, and sometimes branches 
of the Fabian Society or the Labour teachers. Outside the formal structure 
of the party, but usually closely associated with it, there are also the 
branches of the Co-operative party, and occasionally a “moderate” trades 
council. 

There are, moreover, important local variations which tend to matter 
much more than those within the Conservative party, because the Labour 
party must rely far more on local effort. In some London constituencies 
there is virtually no trade-union organization, and the local party is a party 
of the middle classes: on the other hand, in the smaller industrial towns 
the only active middle-class party workers are often the trade-union officials. 
In agricultural districts there is often no organization at all outside the 
larger towns unless, as was the case in Norfolk in 1955, the National Union 
of Agricultural Workers can concentrate its attention upon them.'* Simi- 
larly, in mining areas the National Union of Mineworkers is virtually the 
party organization. Even in the towns there are marked differences between 
those with Labour clubs in some numbers and those without them.’” 

The typical Labour constituency organization is essentially the product 
of the industrial towns, although not of the very large towns such as Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, which have special organizational 
problems.*° Since most of the towns are not very large, they are grouped 
with neighboring towns to form a constituency, or are divided into two 
constituencies, part of them sometimes outside the town boundaries. Each 
town is divided into wards for the election of councilors, and each ward has 
its own organization. Where the town is divided into two or more con- 
stituencies for parliamentary purposes there are three levels of organization: 
the ward, the constituency, and the borough. Where several towns are 


"The N.U.A.W. is not strong outside East Anglia, with the result that elsewhere the 
best that can be expected is the “frail groups of members” of which the official 
pamphlet Party Organisation speaks, p. 24. 

* Wigan with a Labour majority of 14,872 in 1955 has a party membership of only 680, 
because the natural affiliation is to the trade-unions and the clubs: Bury and Rad 
cliffe, which has never had a Labour member, has 3,180 members but no Labour 
clubs. (Figures from the 1954 Report.) 

* The problems of local organisation are discussed in the official handbook by Harold 
Croft, Party Organisation, which is frequently revised 
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amalgamated to form a parliamentary constituency there are the same three 
levels but the constituency transcends the borough. Where the town and 
parliamentary boundaries coincide there are only two levels, the ward and 
the constituency. 

The basis unit of organization is the ward, and it is only at this level 
that the ordinary member who holds no party office has a right to partici- 
pate in the business of the party. Where the Labour party first developed 
as a municipal party concentrating on local elections, the wards are often 
independent in all but mame and have old established contacts with the 
unions. Where there is no strong local organization of this sort the central 
organization in the town is usually the dominant partner. The constituency 
organization, where it is distinct from those of the wards and the town, is 
generally something of a poor relation. The traditional Labour insistence 
on the need to win municipal elections, which has given the party control 
of most of the larger towns, has encouraged a praiseworthy preoccupation 
with municipal affairs. The annual contests for seats on the council make 
it natural to concentrate on them rather than on the infrequent parlia- 
mentary contests, while a seat on the local council is the recognized reward 
for diligent party service. The Wilson report is interesting in this connec- 
tion because it represents very strongly the parliamentary as against the 
municipal point of view. It wishes to see the city and borough parties recast 
so that the constituency party becomes the center of authority, receiving 
both ward and trade-union affiliations, with a view to a shift of emphasis 
from municipal to parliamentary elections. 

Both borough and constituency parties are usually composed of dele- 
gates from the affiliated organizations within the constituency: the ward 
parties or ward committees; the Women’s Section of the local party; the 
Labour League of Youth (if there is one);*' the trade-unions, of which there 
are often a considerable number; the socialist societies; and sometimes the 
Co-operative party organization. In practice, the bulk of union delegates 
rarely attend, and the delegates from the wards have a majority. But this 
matters little in most cases, since the ward leaders are themselves often 
trade-unionists. In most constituencies there is, in fact, a “natural leader- 
ship” which transcends the separate elements of which the party is com- 
posed. It is, of course, a divided leadership, and often tends to split on 
sectional lines, but it is nonetheless a leadership. Its existence, and the 
apathy of the bulk of the party members, tends to make nonsense of the 


"The Labour League of Youth was formerly an independent entity within the party, and 

suffered from neglect because no one was clearly responsible for it —one of the 

oblems of the party's federalism. By May, 1955, there were 129 fewer local 

nches than in the previous year (1955 Report, p. 14), and at the annual confer 

ence it was decided to integrate it more closely into the party organization (ibid 

p. 205). A contributory factor towards the change was, no doubt, the belief that 
the League was subject to Communist infiltration. 
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theoretical distinction between Labour party “delegates” and Conservative 
party “representatives.” Ward meetings on both sides are attended by a 
mere handful of members, and a newcomer is often pressed to accept office 
forthwith. The ordinary delegate from the ward is quite as much a “repre- 
sentative” as his Conservative counterpart in that both represent a small 
ward committee rather than a large body of electors. Even the union dele- 
gate is a delegate in the true sense only in very rare cases. 

As might be expected, the policy to ve adopted by the Labour group 
on the local council is, next to the details of organization, the most usual 
matter for discussion at party meetings.**? The more important — or at least 
the older and more experienced — members of the party are councilors or 
have been councilors or aldermen. Indeed, for those with parliamentary 
ambitions, this is almost the only recognized opening for their talents, and 
it is regarded by trade-unions and constituency parties alike as a valuable 
prerequisite.” The borough parties try to exercise some sort of control over 
the Labour group on the council if it does not contain all the principal 
office-holders in the local party. The caucus system is rigidly applied; pre- 
liminary meetings are held regularly before each council meeting and are 
attended both by the Labour members of the council and by the party 
officers, and an independent vote in the council is almost certain to result 
in expulsion from the party. The disadvantage is that divisions of opinion 
on local matters produce fierce internecine struggles, which occupy far more 
time than their intrinsic importance merits.*' 

This emphasis on discipline rarely degenerates into tyranny because 
of the essential unity of most Labour parties, and because of the traditional 
tolerance of the trade-unions. The presence of prominent trade-unionists 
has the same sobering effect on the local parties as it has on the Labour 
party as a whole. A typical local party with twenty-four trade-unionists 
among thirty-two party officers, and thirteen trade-unionists out of fourteen 


local councilors, is not the sort of organization to carry divisions of opinion 
to extremes. 


The local Labour parties are much more single-minded in their devotion 
to politics than their Conservative counterparts. Many of them run whist 
drives or dances, it is true, but the normal meeting at the ward level is 


™ For an examination of the political activities of local Labour parties see D. V. Donnison 
and D. E. G. Plowman, “The Function of Local Labour Parties,” Political Studies, 
Il (1954), 154-67. 

* Fifty-six per cent of the Labour members elected in 1955 and 52 per cent of the unsuc- 
cessful candidates had some local government experience Butler, op. cit., p. 41 
“They also damage the party by leading to such absurdities as the recent expulsion 
from the local party of the Deputy Mayor of Newcastle under Lyme, a party mem- 
ber of thirty years standing, and the town’s first woman mayor, on the ground that 
she insisted on publishing her own election address rather than adopting one 
approved by the party for all council candidates, as is usual in the Labour party. 

(Manchester Guardian, August 31, 1955). 
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devoted to political business, even if it turns out to be no more important 
than questioning Councilor Smith about the local garbage collection. 
Where there are Labour clubs whose objectives are primarily social, they 
are virtually as independent of control by the local party as the trade- 
unions or the Co-operative guild. The more assiduous members of the local 
parties (often of the left) rather despise social gatherings as a waste of time, 
and something of an infantile ailment to be outgrown. They make an 
exception in favor of occasional dances or socials, because they are a useful 
way of raising money, but leave the rest to “the women.” The result is that 
where the Conservatives make thousands out of fairs and fetes, the local 
Labour parties make hundreds, if they make anything at all. 

The time that is saved from social activities is devoted to local govern- 
ment, to internal discussions, and to the endless round of meetings in the 
wards. Local Labour parties are not great petitioners, but they do interest 
themselves in local grievances such as insufficient bus services, poor street 
lighting, decrepit school buildings, and inadequate old age pensions, far 
more than most Conservatives. Labour councilors and the comparatively 
few M.P.'s who live in their constituencies often devote an astonishing 
amount of time and energy to these causes. Their life becomes a constant 
round of visits of inspection, meetings of protest, and calls on officials. Those 
who are not councilors keep the councilors informed of cases to be investi- 
gated. 

The majority of ward meetings tend to be meetings of a select coterie. 
Here and there they are lively, but usually only the left attends, and apart 
from the very laborious recital of organizational details, and the discussion 
of municipal problems, little is said about policy. Even election meetings 
in the wards regularly attract only a handful of party workers, and an 
occasional outsider. The important policy discussions take place in a 
favored public-house or club. There the ward committee will be found 
most nights of the week, meeting or no meeting, and there the “serious 
business” of politics is discussed. 

Comparatively little is done to attract nonmembers to the local parties; 
although there are of course constituencies where every effort is made to 
recruit new members. In general the only literature distributed is the 
annual address of the municipal candidates, which is in most cases drawn 
up by the party officials and is thus a sort of party manifesto. There are 
usually several meetings in the winter which are addressed by more or less 
distinguished party figures, but few people attend such meetings unless the 
speaker is “in the news” at the moment; or unless they are held in one of 
the big towns. In general the parties rely on local newspapers to report 
sufficient of their activities to supplement the national appeal of the party 
through press, radio, and television. Among the working classes at least, 
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the principal source of party recruitment remains the workshop with its 
shop steward. It is the traditional and sentimenta! attachment of the work- 
ing classes to the Labour movement that makes it possible to build up a 
considerable nominal membership in the most unlikely constituencies, 
rather than the activities of the local parties themselves. 

No account of the structure of the Labour party would be complete 
without some account of the Co-operative party which, although inde- 
pendent, is closely associated with it. The exact relationship has always 
been difficult to define, and there has long been a tendency on the Labour 
side to demand either affiliation or some other form of amalgamation. One 
Co-operative society, the Royal Arsenal, is directly affiliated and has a rep- 
resentative on the National Executive of the Labour party, but the majority 
of Co-operative societies are affiliated to the Co-operative party, which is 
the political wing of the Co-operative Union. The Union is devoted to 
furthering the interests of the Co-operative movement and resolutely resists 
all efforts to bring it into a relationship with the Labour party that would 
prevent it stressing the merits of Co-operation as against both private owner- 
ship and nationalization. It has recently made plain that it has no sympathy 
with the policy of general affiliation to the Labour party advocated in the 
Wilson report.”® 

At each election there are usually between thirty and forty “Labour and 
Co-operative” candidates — that is, candidates sponsored by the Co-opera- 
tive party or a local Co-operative organization. Many of these candidates 
receive generous financial support and the assistance of the local officers 
of the Co-operative party. It is an interesting commentary on the “Co-ops” 
that they were important in each of the three constituencies chosen to illus- 
trate Mr. David Butler's The British General Election of 1955. In Baron's 
Court the Co-operative party paid the Labour agent and provided the 
necessary secretarial assistance, as well as four-fifths of the election ex- 
penses.** In Banbury the branch of the Co-operative party ran one of the 
local Labour parties in a small town.”” In Bury and Radcliffe the Labour 
party suffered inconvenience because the Conservatives had managed to 
“capture” the biggest Co-operative society and had prevented it from be- 
coming affiliated with the Co-operative party.” 

In Lancashire, where the Co-operative movement has its roots, the 
“Co-ops” are quite often the basis of the Labour organization, and the 
present leader of the Labour group on Manchester City Council was long 


* Co-operative Review (December, 1955), quoted in Manchester Guardian, December 


15, 1955. 
* Butler, op. cit., p. 122. 
* Ibid, p. 133. 
* Ibid, p. 147. 
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secretary of the Manchester and District Co-operative party.** For many 
years, too, the Droylesden constituency was a Co-operative stronghold, and 
in 1951, when the Co-operative party lost it, the election returns included 
the quaint announcement “Labour gains from Co-operative and Labour — 
one.” Throughout the county the Co-operative halls are the normal meet- 
ing-places of the Labour party, and Labour and Co-operative officials work 
side by side for their common success, although always aware of their 
differences. 

Finally, a word of warning. No two local Labour parties are exactly 
alike: a book rather than an article would be needed to picture their 
diversity. Before long some of those constituencies which the Labour party 
has a good chance of winning from the Conservatives will have been re- 
organized along the lines suggested in the Wilson report, and a new pattern 
may emerge. The balance of power within the party may also be shifted 
slowly, constituency by constituency, from the local parties to the National 
Executive in London. For the moment the local parties are in the political 
doldrums: when they begin to revive, and a revival seems more likely than 
complete collapse, the Labour party as a whole may have achieved a new 
coherence. At the moment, even a policy would work wonders. 


* For the Co-operative party in Lancashire see W. J. M. Mackenzie and Cynthia Ardirtti, 
ar Politics in a Lancashire Constituency,” Political Studies, If (1954), 
112-27. 
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Tuests: The injunction by Hobbes to found a Leviathan is thoroughly 
consistent with the end of life specified by Hobbes, namely, the avoid- 
ance of death. It is equally inconsistent with a theory of sovereignty, 
i.e., with a theory which makes the state the source of obligation 
Hobbes believed, however, that it would be dangerous to the security 
of life — that is, to the maintenance of the powerful state which was 
the great protector of life — if this position were stated openly. There- 
fore he employed a private and a public language in the Leviathan. 
He shifted the definitions of his crucial concepts, though informing the 
careful reader he was doing so, in order to create the benign myth of 
legal sovereignty. From this, it also follows that man is not by nature 
asocial according to the theory of Hobbes and that consent does not 
provide a source of obligation. 


OBBES IS generally regarded as one of the most candid of thinkers 
in the history of political thought. When he speaks of the sovereign 
—that mighty Leviathan — as a “Mortal! God,” his words are ac- 


cepted at face value. A “Mortall God" — those words have great sig- 
nificance. They stress the physical power of the sovereign, and are also 
intended to validate the claim to obedience which his commands require. 
The sovereign is the Protestant God, in a sense, for his will in a law unto 
men. True, this law is positive rather than natural. But it does bind; it has 
a claim upon the obedience of men. It is the source of right in the state. 
It frees men from obedience to a higher law and from the dictates of con- 
science. 

In this thesis we have the first rigorous statement of the modern doctrine 
of state sovereignty. If the elevation of positive law is not original with 
Hobbes, he nevertheless encompassed it within a unified political theory. 
From this conception stem all the important intellectual problems of our 
age, in particular the problems of loyalty and treason. The state is the 
source of moral behavior and not, as with Hegel, merely the precondition 
for it. Even if Hobbes advocates that the sovereign step lightly with respect 
o matters of belief, he definitely makes the sovereign the judge of outward 
expressions of belief and of ceremonial and even enjoins the sovereign not 
to permit diversity of external religious observances. Again, taken in isola- 
tion, this is not an original thesis, although the validation of the thesis is 


original with Hobbes. 
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So far, I have said nothing which is startling or even new, but before 
the logic of this position is examined briefly, a warning is in order. Though 
Hobbes is regarded as a rigorously logical thinker, his apparent logic, in this 
case, is quite deceptive. Contrary to the universally held view that Hobbes 
maintained that individuals surrendered the rights of nature in entering 
the commonwealth, I believe it can be shown that Hobbes really took the 
position that both the laws of nature and the rights of nature apply to the 
actions of men, even after formation of the commonwealth. Consequently, 
the thesis of sovereignty functions partly as a myth in the Hobbesian system. 

The surface argument of Leviathan is, in the early sections of “On 
Commonwealth,” devoted to the validation of sovereignty. Since the argu- 
ment is familiar to all, it will be stated only briefly. In the state of nature 
there is no property, no mine or thine, and each man has a right to all 
things. He can exercise this right if he is able, but the right — although 
abstract — is his. This, however, is a situation which makes life quite un- 
certain, short, nasty, and brutish. Therefore man’s reason prescribes laws 
of nature according to which he limits his natural appetites and passions. 
These laws of nature can be summed up in a single rule, which is a negative 
golden rule, namely: “Do not to others what you would not have them do 
unto you.” 

In this state of nature, men, in limiting their appetites, enter into 
covenants with each other by means of which they divide and appropriate 
the bounty of nature. These covenants are binding, for they are entered 
into as a consequence of the laws of nature, i.e., they are prescribed by 
reason. Unfortunately, according to Hobbes, it is a fact that men are often 
ruled more by passion — that is, by their immediate desires — than they 
are by reason. Thus, one cannot really expect that covenants will be kept 
in the state of nature, in which there are only individual — and relatively 
equal — men with no central authority to command force great enough to 
secure the rectification of violations or the punishment of transgressors. 
The law of nature does not prescribe the keeping of covenants when there 
is a legitimate suspicion that the other party will not keep them. Since 
suspicions must always exist in the state of nature, covenants, practically 
speaking, do not bind in the state of nature. Therefore, reason suggests — 
more strongly, prescribes as a law of nature — that a civil society be set up; 
that, by agreement, a sovereign be created who has sufficient strength to 
enforce covenants. 

Men do this by agreement with each other — not with the sovereign 
who is yet to be established. In this agreement, or covenant, each man, 
except that man who is to become sovereign, gives up that right to all 
things which he had in the state of nature. The sovereign, who is not a 
party to the covenant, retains those rights which he had in the state of 
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nature. Therefore his will is binding upon all, for he alone retains the rights 
of nature. In fact, he is authorized by all to exercise those rights, for that 
is the object of the covenant. Consequently he cannot injure anyone, for 
he can never deprive anyone of rights. 

Thus we see the sovereignty of the state established in its full power 
and dignity as the end product of a rigorous and ineluctable chain of rea- 
soning, except. ... Well, there is an exception in the system. According 
to the second law of nature: 


... @ Man cannot lay down the right of resisting them, that assault him by force, to 
take away his life; because he cannot be understood to ayme thereby, at any good to 
himselfe. The same may be sayd of Wounds, and Chayns, and Imprisonment; both be 
cause there is no benefit consequent to such patience; .. . [and] because @ man cannot 
tell, when he seeth men proceed against him by violence, whether they intend his death 
or not." 

This theory of sovereignty seems to retain a vestige of the medieval law 
of nature. A higher law does limit the sovereign! It is true that Hobbes’ 
law of nature is quite different from the medieval concept and that the 
limitation is not on the right of the sovereign so much as on the duty of 
the subject to obey. A man renounces all his rights but, since he never had 
a right to take his life in the state of nature, he keeps the right to defend 
it against his lawful sovereign. 


It is true that Hobbes advised rulers to govern according to the rational 
lessons imparted by Hobbes.? Nonetheless, the ostensible argument of the 


Leviathan rests upon the right of the sovereign to command because he 
alone retains the rights of the state of nature. Hobbes nowhere overtly 
states that the “sovereignty” of the ruler stems from the wisdom he employs 
in ruling. Either the ruler is sovereign and his will is law for men or good 
is sovereign and rules all men including the sovereign. It is certainly the 
traditional view that Hobbes’ sovereign is the fount of law and not the 
creature of law.’ The rational necessity of avoiding death seems only to be 
an exception to this general proposition. 

Burt if the argument is examined closely, the obligation to obey fails 
to bind as soon as the positive law of the sovereign is broken. In his dis- 
cussion of the second law of nature Hobbes states that one is obliged to 
avoid injury; a penalty is an injury. Thus the obligation to obey is broken 
merely by disobedience. A theory of legal obligation in which there is an 
obligation to avoid the penalty for an act one is obliged not to commit is a 
peculiar theory of obligation. Normally, one is obliged to accept the penalty 
for the delict. However, in Hobbes’ system, the obligation to obey the law 


* Leviathan (ed. Pogson Smith; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1952), pp. 101-102 

* The ruler, of course, remains under natural law. This means that his reason f it 
operates properly — prescribes to him rules of conduct safeguarding his life. Among 
these are rules minimizing those grievances which induce subjects to rebellion 


* This is certainly the basis for Hobbes’ opposition to Coke's position 
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exists only so long as the law is obeyed. This provides an unusual founda- 
tion for a theory of sovereignty. Before it can be understood why Hobbes 
made this crucial exception to his doctrine of obligation, a brief excursion 
into his philosophical methodology is required. 


The definitions which Hobbes uses are self-evident. This means that, 
while they may be recognized by examining the facts, they cannot be in- 
ferred from the facts. Inference from experience’ is prudence but is fallible, 
as is reasoning from any observed fact. Reasoning from self-evident truth 
is science and, therefore, exact and certain. This ability, according to 
Hobbes, distinguishes man from the lower animals.’ (I need not refer to 
the problems concerning “self-evident” truth that arose after the Bolyai 
brothers discovered non-Euclidean geometry in the nineteenth century and 
after Hilbert undertook the formal analysis of mathematics.) 

Hobbes did not escape from the classic position that all truth rests upon 
self-evident principles and that wise men will recognize these principles. 
Unfortunately, there is no publicly demonstrable proof of “wisdom” in the 
classic sense. Moreover, Hobbes’ system is not a scientific model in the 
modern sense, although some writers have taken the position that it is. A 
model is confirmed by experience and its postulates are not self-evident. 
Hobbes’ system rests upon deductive reasoning based upon self-evident 
postulates. It need not be confirmed by experience — Hobbes would have 
preferred to say that it must be so confirmed in any case — for its truth 
follows ineluctably from premises that cannot be denied.* 

The “self-evident” mainspring of the Hobbesian system is the fear of 
death. “The Passions that incline men to Peace, are Feare of Death; Desire 
of such things as are necessary to commodious living; and a Hope by their 
Industry to obtain them.” * These, however, are only a few of the many 
passions which motivate men. Nor are the passions constant. They exist in 
different proportions in different men and their objects often are inspired 
by training or experience. Since the right of nature is the liberty to use 


* Hobbes, op. cit., p. 38. 
* Ihid., p. 22. 


* Hobbes takes the position that if a phenomenon, object, or action exists to which a term 
is applied, there is a right definition, a definition that is noi an arbitrary matter. This 
applies to concepts like equity and justice. Now it is this utilization of true definitions 
and general rules which Hobbes calls science, ic. “the arts grounded upon words, 
and especially that skill of proceeding upon generall, and infallible, rules . . . which 
very few have, and but in few things.” Op. cit., p. 94. Since a law of nature is a 
“Precept, or generall Rule, found out by Reason,” ibid. p. 99, the entire system is 
based upon a mathematical calculus which few minds are trained to employ. It is 
founded upon true or essential definition and self-evident law. In effect, we deny 
the generally accepted thesis that Hobbes employs a stipulative theory of truth. 

" Hobbes, op. cit., p. 98. 
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one’s resources to preserve one’s life and the law of nature is a rule, dis- 
covered by reason, “by which a man is forbidden to do that, which is 
destructive of his life,” * one particular passion has been converted into the 
very definition of man’s situation. Hobbes considered certain passions, as 
expressed in will and action, to be the product of opinion and erroneous 
opinion at that, i.e., of a false estimate of the consequence or desirability 
of action. This particular chain of reasoning rests upon the concept of 
motion inherent in a metaphysical materialist philosophy. Motion toward 
an object signifies appetite or desire and motion from signifies aversion or 
dislike. Since appetite can be satisfied only while motion continues, the 
preservation of physical existence is the great good for the Hobbesian 
system. 

The concepts of right and natural law and of the particular natural 
laws which Hobbes enumerates are either the consequences of definitions 
or general consequences of other self-evident general rules. This chain of 
reasoning — starting from Hobbes’ premises — leads to the generation of 
a commonwealth. “THE finall Cause, End, or Designe of men, (who 
naturally love Liberty, and Dominion over others,) in the introduction of 
that restraint upon themselves, (in which wee see them live in Common- 
wealths,) is the foresight of their own preservation, and of a more con- 
tented life thereby... .”* In similar vein, the rights of sovereignty are 
deduced and they are precisely those rights which serve universally to make 
it effective in its purpose, i-e., preserving the security of men. The applica- 
tion of these general rules depends upon circumstances and our knowledge 
of existing things is sense-derived and subject to error and is opinion as 
contrasted with science. But the general rules are themselves independent 
of circumstance; they are universally true prescriptions. 

Of course, there are any number of unstated factual assumptions in 
Hobbes’ chain of reasoning. Locke, for instance, questioned the advisability 
of granting such a preponderance of power to a ruler that the people 
retained no defenses against the possible excesses of a ruler. He warned 
that, under such conditions, life would be even more uncertain than in 
the state of nature. That the ruler, according to Hobbes, ought to have 
sufficient right reason not to endanger life in this fashion — in short, that 
he ought to be a Hobbesian philosopher —is no guarantee that he will 
in fact possess wisdom. In any event, conclusions cannot be derived from 
Hobbes’ premises as precisely as he indicates, for the conclusions really 
rest upon unstated assumptions concerning a vast number of contingent 
circumstances. 


"Ibid, p. 99 
* Ibid., p. 128 
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Moreover, Hobbes is forced to make a number of uncomfortable com- 
promises in order to maintain the generality of the rules. Timidity in the 
soldier is excusable if a man is drafted, for example, but not if he enlists. 
Why? Because according to the third law of nature covenants must be 
kept. However, if the sovereign is really sovereign, why should not both 
classes of soldiers be liable? Because the purpose of entering the common- 
wealth is to escape the fear of death. Does not the enlisted soldier also 
have the fear of death? According to the system, he cannot rationally will 
his death. If he made the mistake of enlisting, why should not his reason 
correct that mistake? Well — in that case — he can escape the obligation 
by avoiding it. 

Ill 


Thus, we are again confronted with a problem concerning the obligation 
to the sovereign in Hobbes’ Leviathan. The exception to obligation is of 
such a character that it appears inconsistent with a theory of sovereignty. 
Since Hobbes is a thorough and careful writer and since his rules are de- 
rived from well-constructed definitions, let us examine the definitions of 
those elements in his political thesis concerned with the renunciation of 
rights by the body of individuals and their inheritance by the sovereign 
who, not being a party to the contract, is not limited by the terms of the 
contract. These key definitions may provide the clue to the solution of 
the problem. 


“Tue Ricut or Nature, which Writers commonly call Jus Naturale, is 
the liberty each man hath, to use his own power, as he will himselfe, for 
the preservation of his own Nature; that is to say, of his own Life; and 
consequently, of doing any thing, which in his own Judgment, and Reason, 
hee shall conceive to be the aptest means thereunto.” *® Right, then, is 
the liberty to use the physical means which the body possesses to preserve 
the physical existence — not a way of life — of the body, according to the 
judgment of the individual and not according to the judgment of any one 
else. One is free to use one’s rights. 


“A Law or Nature, (Lex Naturalis,) is a Precept or general! Rule found 
out by Reason, by which a man is forbidden to do, that, which is destruc- 
tive of his life, or taketh away the means of preserving the same; and to 
omit, that, by which he thinketh it may be best preserved.” ** Thus law is 
a dictate of reason, and Hobbes, in this context, means right reason. The 
law of nature refers to the operation of reason in general, i.e., to the use 
of reason in deducing necessarily true conclusions from the self-evident 
or true definitions upon which Hobbes believes his system to be based. 


* Ibid, p. 99. 
" Ibid., p. 99. 
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It is right reason which dictates that man should renounce his right 
to all things. Now a right, as we have seen, is a liberty to employ one’s 
own power. “THe Power of a Man... is his present means, to obtain some 
future apparent Good.” * A stone does not have the means, or power, to 
fly; therefore, it does not lack the freedom to fly. Freedom finally is to be 


defined. 


Liperty, or Freepom, signifieth (properly) the absence of Opposition; (by Oppos 
tion, | mean externall Impediments of motion;) and may be applyed no lesse to Irrational, 
and Inanimate creatures, than to Rationall. For whatsoever is so tyed, or environed, as it 
cannot move, but within a certain space, which space is determined by the opposition of 
some external! body, we say it hath not the liberty to go further... . 

And according to this proper, and generally received meaning of the word, A Faee- 
Man, is he, that in those things, which by his strength and wit he is able to do, is not 
hindred to doe what he has a will to. But when the words Free, and Liberty, are applyed 
to any thing but Bodies, they are abused; for that which is not subject to Motion is not 
subject to impediment. . . . 

Since right is liberty to exercise the power of the body to move, how 
can one’s rights be transferred? The fact that they are not exercised does 
not signify their transfer. To transfer rights would require the transfer of 
bodies to the control of external wills, ic., the bodies’ actual control by 
another person’s will, as distinguished from a legal obligation of one person 
to obey another. Moreover this set of rights has not been transferred to the 
sovereign. “For if wee take Liberty in the proper sense, for corporall liberty; 
that is to say, freedome from chains, and prison, it were very absurd for 
men to clamor as they doe, for the Liberty they so manifestly enjoy.” '* 

Thus, the succession of the sovereign to the rights which all had in the 
state of nature is a fiction. Not having those rights, he cannot possibly 
exercise them. All do not authorize him to act as a representative in any 
literal meaning of the term and he can do injury for he is not exercising 
rights which have been transferred to him. It is literally impossible to 
renounce a right unless one deprives himself of the physical means of 
obtaining it; but, to do this, i.e., to cause oneself physical injury, is forbidden 
by the law of nature. 

Hobbes is perfectly clear that men have liberty in the commonwealth. 
“And generally all actions which men doe in Common-wealths, for feare 
of the law, are actions, which the doers had liberty to omit.” "* Since 
right of nature “is the liberty each man hath to use his own power, as he 
will himselfe . . . for the preservation of his own Live,” man has all his 
rights in the commonwealth. 

In the passage following the one in which Hobbes states that men have 
“Liberty in the proper sense” in the commonwealth, he also states: 


" Ibid, 
* Ibid. 


. 6. 
. 161. 


Pp 

Pp 
“ Ibid., p. 163. 
“ Ibid., p 


. 162. 
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“Againe, if we take Liberty, for am exemption from Lawes, it is no lesse 
absurd, for men to demand as they doe, that liberty by which all other men 
may be masters of their lives... . The liberty of a Subject, lyeth therefore 
only in those things, which regulating their actions, the Soveraign hath 
praetermitted.” 

Therein lies the clue. Liberty and right in the proper or corporal sense 
exist for man. Man however lacks liberty, in a sense, other than the proper 
one of corporal liberty, to break the law since this endangers his life. It is 
not right of nature but law of nature that enjoins man not to endanger his 
life. When Hobbes says that natural man lacks certain rights, he says — 
in the proper sense — that he ought not to exercise these rights. 

Even the right to life is a right only in this sense. Clearly man has the 
power to take his own life. Life or motion is the source of right and not a 
right. But the one thing reason can never properly command is the taking 
of one’s own life, for motion is the proper goal of all action. All other goods 
are to be judged by their instrumental relationship to this end. Therefore 
the one set of rights man must always exercise consists of the rights to those 
actions necessary to maintain life. There is no exception in the theory 
proper. But, since the state is so necessary to protect life and will punish 
those who break its laws, it is instrumental to life to enter the state and to 
be obedient to its laws. This in fact promotes the liberty of man for he 
would lose his life and his liberty if he were to act otherwise or to subject 
himself to the uncertainties of the state of nature. 

The subject retains his rights in the proper sense so long as he is not 
“tyed” or in chains, but has the freedom to move. Short of being in chains, 
one has corporal liberty. Entering corporal bondage — thereby losing the 
liberty to protect life — is the one thing Hobbes’ theory forbids. 

Moreover, the theory of a transfer or renunciation of rights is unneces- 
sary to Hobbes’ theory. He is much too economical a theorist to use an 
unnecessary argument unless in fact it has a function in his argument. But 
in this case it is not the obvious one. 

The transfer or renunciation of rights is quite unnecessary to the foun- 
dation of the Leviathan. (1) The sovereign does not need to have any 
rights transferred to him, since he already has the right to all things, 
including the right to take the life of everyone else to protect his own life. 
(2) The sovereign does not need a transfer or renunciation of rights to 
secure the power necessary to maintain the state. It is sufficient if the 
future subjects refrain from exercising their rights while he builds an army 
or police force, or if he establish the state by conquest or by guile. (3) The 
tranfer or renunciation of rights is not necessary to establish the necessity 
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of obedience. Given his preponderant power, the law of nature enjoins 
the subjects to obey. (4) It is not sufficient to establish an obligation to 
accept the consequences of disobedience, since the law of nature disallows 
such obedience in any case. 

The conclusion that the tranfer of rights is fictional is strengthened by 
examination of Chapter 16 of Leviathan — “Or Persons, AutTiiors, and 
things Personated.” “Of Persons Arrtificiall [for example, the common- 
wealth] some have their words and actions OwNnep by those whom they 
represent. And then the Person is the Actor; and he that owneth his words 
and actions, is the AutHor: In which case the Actor acteth by author- 
ity.” ** “And as the Right of possession is called Dominion; so the Right of 
doing any Action, is called AurHorrry. So that by Authority, is alwayes 
understood a Right of doing any act: and done by Authority, done by 
Commission, or license from him whose right it is... . For no man is 
obliged by a Covenant, whereof he is not author; nor consequently by a 
Covenant made against, or beside the Authority he gave.” 

The sovereign gains his authority to act for others only through the 
transfer of right accomplished by the covenant. In his discussion of the 
second law of nature Hobbes is explicit as to the nature of a transfer of 
right. “For he that renounceth .. . his Right, giveth not to any man a 
Right which he had not before; . . . but onely standeth out of his way... .'" 
But bonds created by transfer are fictional bonds “that have their strength, 
not from their own Nature, (for nothing is more easily broken than a 
man’s word,) but from Feare of some evill consequence upon the rup- 
ture.”"* Obligations stemming from fear, however, rest upon reason.’” If 
the obligation to obey the fictional representative rests only upon reason — 
directly and continuously rather than only originally and fundamentally — 
the source of obligation never changes. Moreover, the object of transfer is 
always “some Good to himselfe.” * “And therefore there be some Rights, 
which no man can be understood by any words or other signes, to have 
abandoned or transferred.” 

It is therefore clear that the transfer — which is nothing more than a 
voluntary renunciation of the exercise of a right rather than of the right 
proper — only binds so long as its object is some good to the individual. 
One cannot be understood, despite any words to the contrary, to have 
committed himself or to have authorized anyone to do anything not good 
for him. In simpler words, the so-called exception in Hobbes is quite 


* Ibid, 
* Ibid, 
® Ibid 
* Ibid : 
* Ibid, 
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baroque. Man is enjoined by reason to act for his good, except that he is 
not to act to his detriment. He authorizes the sovereign to do good, except 
that he does not authorize the sovereign to injure him. Clearly, the sover- 
eign cannot do injury in his capacity of representative of all because he 
only acts in his representative capacity when he does good. 

There is neither an inconsistency nor an exception in this chain of 
reasoning, since the only injunction given to the individual is to act for 
his own good. This is a continuous and direct prescription of reason and is 
the source of obligation both in the state of nature and in the common- 
wealth. The source of obligation never changes. The only change is the 
emergence of a great and preponderant power. Where reason enjoins man 
to one class of actions in the environmental conditions of the state of 
nature, it enjoins him differently in the environmental conditions of the 
commonwealth. Man never loses his rights, properly speaking, but reason 
restrains the exercise of rights. It restrains this exercise differently in the 
commonwealth and the state of nature. 

Hobbes could have stated this less ambiguously if he had avoided ex- 
pressions stating that every man is “Author of all his Sovereign shall do.” 
In fact, no man can have authorized his own punishment as Hobbes states 
he can,*' except in the sense that he acted in a manner giving rise to the 
punishment. Authority can only be granted when it aims at a good. But 
punishment does not aim at a good. The authority here is simply a conse- 
quence of the original act of entering the commonwealth rather than of a 
transfer to the sovereign of a right to punish. In fact, reason forbids accept- 
ance of punishment; one is not bound to accept it. Thus, when speaking 
of all as the authors of the acts of the sovereign, Hobbes is using still a 
different sense of the word — a sense implying only that acts have conse- 
quences. 

Man can covenant that “Unlesse I do so and so, kill me” * and, in 
so doing, authorize his future punishment. But he does this only in the 
sense that he avoids immediate and surer death thereby. Reason always 
prescribes the lesser evil, and authorizes or accepts actions that give rise 
to lesser evils. It is never the authorization that binds, but only the conse- 
quence of the authorization. When these consequences constitute the 
greater evil, they cease to oblige. Mere authorization never binds. But the 
consequences of authorization — that is, the calculus of good and evil — 
bind independently of the authorization. Therefore the concepts of author- 
ity and representation are unnecessary in theory to establish a duty to 


* Ibid, p. 134. 
* Ibid., p. 107. 
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obedience within the commonwealth when obedience produces good or at 
least lesser evil, and are insufficient to establish a duty when it produces 
greater evil. 

A careful logician or philosopher can follow the thread of Hobbes’ logic 
without discovering genuine inconsistency or contradictions. However, his 
language is quite ambiguous and is certain to be misleading to the average 
or careless reader. Hobbes has far too precise a style for baroque and 
ambiguous expressions to be accidental. I can only conclude that his style 
in these passages serves the educational function of the Leviathan. It is 
designed to satisfy the reader that the sovereign is a legitimate source of 
authority even if his authority is derived from a more fundamental calculus. 
However, neither consent nor representation is really germane to Hobbes’ 
thesis and they are included only for their persuasive power. 

As a matter of fact, Hobbes does not hide this situation from the careful 
reader. “But as man, for the atteyning of peace, and the conservation of 
themselves thereby, have made an Arrtificiall Man, which we call a Com- 
mon-Wealth; so they have also made Arrtificiall Chains, called Civill 
Lawes, which they themselves, by mutuall covenants, have fastned at one 
end, to the lips of that Man, or Assembly, to whom they have given the 
Soveraigne Power: and at the other end to their own Ears. These Bonds 
in their own nature but weak, may nevertheless be made to hold, by the 
danger, though not by the difficulty of breaking them.” * 


Thus Hobbes explicitly stated that law binds because of the danger of 
breaking it, i.e., it commands the individual only because he ought to con- 
tinue in obedience to the law of nature or reason that enjoins him to avoid 
danger. In other words, civil law does not bind men in its own right. 
Statements in Hobbes that seem to imply the contrary use “liberty” and 
“right” in senses other than the proper ones. The binding power of law 
does not rest upon a transfer of rights. 


IV 


I believe that a genuine consistency underlies the tortuous argument 
presented in Leviathan. The only deduction that can properly be made 
from the fundamental rule of Hobbes** — the obligation to avoid death — 
is to take whatever steps are necessary to that end. In any concrete set of 
circumstances the necessary steps must be a matter of opinion rather than 
scientific knowledge because sensuous information is involved. Still opinion 


* Ibid, pp. 152-53. 


“This fundamental rule has been noted by a number of writers, including Strauss, who 
has stressed, contrary to a widely held view, that the law of nature binds the individ 
ual in civil society. The power of positive law is derivative from the power of the 
state and such law ought to be obeyed only when the rule of reason commands thet 
it be obeyed. 
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has to serve as the guide for individuals provided only that it continues 
to be oriented to the fundamental rule. Therefore — whether in the state 
of nature or in a commonwealth — the action one should take, the rules 
he should follow or the positive law he should obey should be determined 
by the consequences for his physical preservation. In this sense, law should 
be obeyed in the commonwealth only when the consequences of obeying 
are better than the consequences of disobeying. Since the force of the 
state is behind positive law, it is rare that the consequences of disobeying 
will be superior. In the rare case, however, other men are obliged to aid 
the state against the transgressor because of the consequences to themselves 
if they do the opposite. Hobbes maintains consistently that sovereign power 
is not so hurtful as the lack of it.*° For the other men, this is the decisive 
factor in their obligations against the transgressor, while he — because of 
his transgression — is no longer obliged; and for the very same reason. 

However, the fundamental rule, as a rule of prudence, is incompatible 
with the sovereignty of the state over men. This incompatibility is the 
source of Hobbes’ difficulties. The fundamental rule, Hobbes thought, re- 
quired a state strong enough to enforce covenants. If its power could be 
challenged by private groups or if its laws could be called into question by 
private individuals, anarchy would result and life would be made insecure. 
If Hobbes had stated explicitly that individual good is the criterion of 
obedience, most men, easily misled by their passions, would disobey, in 
which case Hobbes’ political treatise would have undermined the necessary 
instrument for the attainment of the greatest good. For this reason, one 
may imagine, the fundamental rule itself required the myth of state 
sovereignty. The theory of sovereignty is, thus, the public thesis of Hobbes. 
The private thesis, i.e., the individual calculation of good, can be stated 
only as an exception to the theory of sovereignty, although it is really the 
heart of his philosophical system. Two themes, one public and one private, 
run through the Leviathan, and Hobbes was forced to shift his definitions** 
to make the themes appear consistent. He did this explicitly, however, 
apparently in the belief that anyone careful enough to notice the shift would 
be prudent enough to obey the fundamental rule. 

Had Hobbes stated the private theme too openly, he would have run 
the danger of undermining that degree of state power which seemed to him 
necessary for individual security; and from our comfortable vantage point 
we tend to forget the danger and the anarchy of the age in which Hobbes 
lived. A similar dichotomy between the public and the private principle 


™ Hobbes, op. cit., p. 141. 


* If he did not also have a public theme, it would not have been necessary to speak of al! 
as the author of the acts of the sovereign or to speak of the sovereign as exercising 


the rights of all. 
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beset the English revolutionists. One can visualize Cromwell's dilemma 
when he was asked whether unjust contracts should be kept. He believed 
that they should not, but he feared the consequences of this admission. He 
therefore compromised lamely and stated that they should be broken only 
when the injustice is unmistakably clear, as in the case in which the general 
turns the cannon on his own troops. 

Hobbes was not forced to answer embarrassing questions in his volume; 
therefore the dilemma is not quite so obvious. But, I think, he clearly 
believed that no man should obey the sovereign's command when this con- 
stitutes a net disadvantage to him. Yet, equally convinced that this was 
too dangerous a doctrine to state, he chose to camouflage it. 

Hobbes clearly believed that most men cannot employ right reason. 
“For all men are by nature provided of notable multiplying glasses, (that is 
their Passions and Selfe-love), through which, every little payment ap- 
peareth a great grievance; but are destitute of those prospective glasses, 
(namely, Morall and Civill Science,) to see a farre off the miseries that 
hang over them, and cannot without such payments be avoided.” *’ 

Hobbes was a cynic and notably interested in his own safety. He was 
convinced that a strong government was essential to this end; and, | think, 
he was also convinced that it was equally necessary to others. It therefore 
became essential that he invest authority with a myth of legitimacy. This 
was evidently the purpose of his theory of sovereignty and political obliga- 
tion. Even so, according to the testimony of Clarendon, he did not go far 
enough to satisfy the legitimists. 

If this thesis is correct, it also is questionable whether Hobbes believed 
that man was naturally asocial. His theory of sovereignty and obligation, 
his thesis that the sovereign should prescribe the true religion, etc., would 
all be indications of a belief that the behavior of man could be influenced 
by custom and indoctrination. While this would not be necessary in the 
case of men who could use right reason (for their passions toward peace 
would then predominate), most men could not be socialized except by 
means of irrational processes. Living in an age of religious turmoil, it was 
not difficult for him to believe that competing claimants for the irrational 
loyalties of man would undermine civil peace. In his eyes the only way to 
eliminate this competition was to establish a commonwealth which mo- 
nopolized the educational process. But, while the commonwealth may edu- 
cate man in his social behavior, it cannot produce it where naturally absent. 


Nor could mere consent — without a natural basis — impel men to join 
society. 


- Hobbes, op. cit. p 141 
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Perhaps the strongest argument for consent as an intrinsic part of 
Hobbes’ theory stems from the contention that man could never enter 
society from the atomistic state of nature without consent. Only in that 
way, it is claimed, can the basic asocial character of man be overcome. 

This view seems to be bolstered by Hobbes’ argument “that in the 
nature of man, we find three principall causes of quarrel. First, Competi- 
tion; Secondly, Diffidence; Thirdly, Glory. . . . Hereby it is manifest, that 
during the time men live without a common Power to keep them all in 
awe, they are in that condition which is called Warre; and such a warre, 
as is of every man, against every man.” * 

This argument, however, emphasizes only the first half of Hobbes’ posi- 
tion and fails to distinguish between the “Naturatt Conprrion of Man- 
kind,” i.e., the state of nature, and the nature of man. The war of all 
against all is the product of man’s nature under the conditions of the state 
of nature, where the good will of other men is in doubt; where indeed it 
may be feared that other men will not even be aware of the best means of 
obtaining their own interests and where there will! be no external power to 
keep them in check. 

It would be unjust to Hobbes’ argument, however, not to distinguish 
between certain manifestations of man’s nature in the state of nature and 
his “nature.” If man were naturally asocial, it would be very unnatural 
indeed for man to consent to the commonwealth or to enter the common- 
wealth by any other means. However, Hobbes remarks: “The Passions that 
encline men to Peace, are Feare of Death; Desire of such things as are 
necessary to commodious living; and a hope by their industry to obtain 
them. And Reason suggesteth convenient Articles of Peace ... , which 
otherwise are called the Lawes of Nature.” ” 

It need hardly be noted that passions are body movements, i.e., inclina- 
tions of the body toward certain aims or objectives. If these are not also 
part of man’s nature, then nothing is natural in the Hobbesian system. The 
inclination to enter society — the most important means for securing life — 
is not foreign to man’s nature but intrinsic to it. Reason merely has the 
function of pointing out the correct path, not of establishing a social motive 
that has no basis in man’s nature. 

Reason restrains man from short-sighted pursuit of his aims. It does 
not limit his rights, properly speaking; rather, it counsels judicious exercise 
of these rights. The obligation to obey the civil society, however, stems 
from the instrumental role society plays in preserving life, not from the 
suggested fact that men recognize this role and therefore give consent, either 
explicit or implied. Indeed, most men are unable to recognize this role and 


* Ibid, p. 96. 
* Ibid, p. 98. 
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would be incapable of granting consent. The obligation of man in society 
stems from the good performed by society in protecting life, and from the 
danger to life of disobedience. Men are freed from obligation by dis- 
obedience, not because consent has been withdrawn, but because the greater 
danger now stems from the punitive commonwealth. It is really indifferent 
to the obligation how man enters the commonwealth: whether by consent, 
by reason of force, or because of trickery. 

Commentators have also failed to distinguish between the self-centered 
motivation in Hobbes’ theory and lack of motivation toward society. Even 
selfish people may have a need for society, although their natures incline 
them to exploit other people. But it is doubtful that Hobbes’ man is selfish 
by nature. The passions of man are similar for all, but the objects of passion 
— “for these the constitution individuall, and particular education do so 
vary... .”* Moreover, these passions may include “Desire of good to 
another, Benevo_ence, Goop Witt, Cuaarrry. If to man generally, Goop 
Nature.” * The only thing clearly self-centered in man stems from the 
fact that every other passion is subordinated to the preservation of life. 
But this is not and cannot be changed by the entry of man into society. 
Passions other than selfish ones may be more prevalent in the common- 
wealth — although Hobbes is not explicit on this point — but these would 
be manifested because of education and the greater security of life which 
together safely permit the manifestation of generous passions that reason 
would inhibit under the dangerous conditions of the state of nature. 

In view of the foregoing, the theory of consent must be regarded as a 
concession to the prejudices of the time; it was included within a political 
theory to which it was not intrinsically necessary. The need for the state, 
and its justification, really rest upon the calculus and not upon consent. 
Since most men, according to Hobbes, were incapable of exercising right 
reason, it would be quite inappropriate to expect them to grant their con- 
sent, which is prescribed only by right reason. In fact, if they were rational, 
the Leviathan would not be necessary, for men would then obey the laws 
of nature on their own account, since they are for Hobbes really universally 
valid rules, 

It appears then as if Hobbes were engaged in an attempt — which 
failed — to turn the theory of consent against itself, The theory of consent 
was designed in those times to limit autocracy; Hobbes attempted to use it 
to justify autocracy. 


* Ibid., p. 9. 
" Ibid., p. 43. 
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V 


Any interpretation of a political system or theory is a hypothesis subject 
to error. If one prefers to believe that Hobbes was inconsistent or that he 
employed shifting definitions unknowingly, it is not possible to disprove that 
interpretation beyond doubt. Hobbes’ extreme care in definition and his 
logical rigor incline me toward the hypothesis advanced in this paper. 

I think that Hobbes makes the whole matter clear in the introduction 
to the Leviathan. One must note that he does not state that man lacks 
right or liberty in the state, but that “The Liberty of a Subject, lyeth there- 
fore only in those things, which regulating their actions, the Soveraign hath 
praetermitted.” * It is the subject who is “fastned to the seate of the 
Soveraignty” and “moved to perform his duty” by laws which perform the 
same function as “Nerves in the Body Naturall.” ** It is the subject, the 
artificial member of that artificial person the state, who is bound by arti- 
ficial chains, i.e., by the law. The subject lacks rights; man does not. Man 
is informed by right reason not to exercise his rights when the penalty out- 
weighs the intended good. Nevertheless, he retains all his rights in the 
commonwealth. When Hobbes says that rights are lacking, it is “in rela- 
tion to these Bonds [the laws] only it is, that I am to speak now, of the 
Liberty of Subjects.” 

The sovereign may also be thought of as a person, on the one hand, and 
as a member of the artificial person, the commonwealth, on the other. The 
will of the sovereign is binding only on subjects. Moreover, even this will 
can only be a will to implement the good of the state. Hobbes is clear 
about this. “The Wealth and Riches of all the particular members are the 
Strength; Salus Populi (the peoples safety) its Businesse; Counsellors, by 
whom all things needfull for it to know, are suggested unto it, are the 
Memory; Equity and Lawes, an artificiall Reason and Will; Concord, 
Health; Sedition, Sicknesse; and Civill war, Death.” ™ 

Subjects can only will what the state wills because the state can only 
will what they will. However, with respect to a particular and existing 
state, men, as distinguished from subjects, have an interest distinct from 
that of the state. Their actions ought always to be determined by reason, 
which is solicitous of their interests. If the person chooses unwisely, the 
individual members or parts of the natural body still can have no interest 
distinct from that of the body as a whole. And, if the state chooses un- 
wisely, the individual members of that artificial body still can have no 
interest distinct from that of the state; for, like the members of the natural 
body, they live or perish with it. However, natural men need not perish 
with the state and their actions ought always to be governed by their reason. 
"Ibid. p. 162 


* Ibid., p. 8 
“Ibid, p. 8. 
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“THe Orrice of the Soveraign, (be it a Monarch, or an Assembly,) 
consisteth in the end, for which he was trusted with the Soveraign Power, 
namely the procuration of the safety of the people; to which he is obliged 
by the Law of Nature, and to render an account thereof to God . .. and to 
none but him.” ** It is true that Hobbes seems somewhat ambiguous in 
distinguishing between the office and the person. But he is clear®* that it is 
the duty of the sovereign to make good laws and equally clear that good 
laws cannot differentiate between the good of the sovereign and of the 
people. No laws can be unjust but laws can be bad. 

I think that the slight ambiguity in Hobbes’ differentiation between man 
and subject, or between man and sovereign, stems from the educational task 
of the Leviathan; for peace cannot exist until people are properly educated. 
Hobbes did not trust in the capacity of individuals to see their own good. 
A minimal ambiguity was necessary to serve this purpose. But it is only 
minimal. Moreover, the Leviathan, as Leo Strauss has noted, is an educa- 
tional tract for the sovereign as well as for the subject. In either case, how- 
ever, | would maintain that individual natural men are not bound by law 
in Hobbes’ theory except insofar as the good resulting from obedience out- 
weighs the bad. If this were stated too clearly, however, men would con- 
sider the good only in individual situations and would neglect the more 
distant — but perhaps more important — consequences of their actions. 

Thus Leviathan, as a theory of sovereignty, establishes only a sovereignty 
over subjects, not over natural men. It does not — and is not intended to 
— establish an extra-individual source of obligation, whether by consent 
or by any other means. 
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of freedom is that power be decentralized, that influence over the process 

of decision-making be diffused.’ It is this, of course, which explains our 
devotion to a political and economic system characterized by small units of 
control, functioning in fragmented structures. As norms for public policy, 
perfect competition and pure democracy have survived largely because they 
are models in which the discretionary authority of individuals and groups 
is sharply delimited. 

Now it is eminently clear that atomized political and economic struc- 
tures are incompatible with a modern industrial society. Does this mean 
that bigness and a pluralistic distribution of power are mutually exclusive? 
Are giant business enterprises which are pursuing their private interests 
steadily gaining a greater proportion of power both in the private and public 
sectors of the economy? Is the American economy truly pluralist or is it 
more nearly a “pluralism of élites,” of which the corporate giants are one? 

These questions have been examined by a large and growing number of 
analysts. In popular and academic publications there has been comment 
on the political, social, legal, and economic aspects of the problem of 
corporate giantism and its place in a free society. By and large, however, 
economists have dominated the discussion and set the boundaries within 
which it has been conducted. The emphasis, as a result, has been put upon 
the impact of the large-scale business unit on the allocation of resources, the 
level and distribution of income, and the rate of economic development. 

While these are rather well-defined areas for analysis, they may be 
handled with different theoretical models. If, on the one hand, the theorist 
reasons from static assumptions—constant consumer preferences, resources, 
and technology — he is most likely to conclude that the behavior of large- 
sized enterprises, particularly where they have significant market power, 
will cause a lessthan-optimum allocation of resources, a lower level and 
greater inequality in the distribution of income, and a slower rate of eco- 
nomic progress. This reasoning, firmly grounded on the classical theory of 
markets, is embedded in the voluminous monographs of the President's 
Temporary National Economic Committee of 1939-40. 


| oi fro IF NOT in reality, ours is a pluralistic society. Our concept 


*“Power is participation in the making of decisions: G has power over H with respect 
to the values K if G participates in the making of decisions affecting the K-policies 
of H.” H. D. Lasswell and A. Kaplan, Power and Society (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1950), p. 75. ‘ns 
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If, on the other hand, the theorist assumes changing wants, resources, 
and technology, he will arrive at quite different conclusions. In the context 
of the long run the activities of the giant business firm tend to bring about 
a more nearly optimum allocation of resources, raise the level and reduce 
inequality in the distribution of income, and promote the secular rise in 
total output. This analysis, most clearly expounded by J. A. Schumpeter, 
has been embraced more or less by J. K. Galbraith, D. E. Lilienthal, and 
A. D. H. Kaplan, among others.” 

Not all economists concerned with business power fit neatly into either 
of these two schools; some, like C. D. Edwards,’ take a position somewhere 
between them. More importantly, however, there has been growing recogni- 
tion that the fundamental issues are political rather than economic. In- 
creasing attention has been paid to the tendency to resolve in the political 
arena problems which are primarily economic. This approach invokes ques- 
tions concerning the impact of giant firms on legislators and legislation. It 
raises the specter of political competition as the principal means of settling 
economic conflicts and implies there is a developing movement in the 
United States toward syndicalism of one form or another.* 

While power, economic and political, has been considered in greater or 
less degree by all the writers, none has explored fully the implications for 
the distribution of power within the business community of the multi-plant, 


multi-product (“conglomerate”) firm. Nor has anyone examined the possi- 
bility that the very existence of giant business firms compels public officials 
more and more to adopt a view roughly approximate to “what is good for 
General Motors [or the equivalent] is good for the country.” That is, I 
hope, the contribution of this paper. 


One of the central themes of much recent literature is that interproduct 
competition affords restraints against concentrations of economic power 
similar to those provided in classical theory by intraindustry rivalry. No 
matter what its size, the argument runs, no firm can enjoy more than a 


*J. A. Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy (3rd ed., New York: Harper 
& Bros. 1950), chaps. vi-viii; J. K. Galbraith, American Capitalism: The Concept 
of Countervailing Power (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952); D. E. Lilienthal, 
Big Business: A New Era (New York: Harper & Bros., 1953); and A. D. H. Kaplan, 
Big Enterprise in a Competitive System (Washington: Brookings Inetitution, 1954) 
Compare, also, C. Wilcox, “Concentration of Power in the American Economy, 
Harvard Business Review, XXVIII (November, 1950), pp. 54-60 

*C. D. Edwards, Maintaining Competition (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949), 
especially pp. 100-108. 

*See, for example, F. Machlup, The Political Economy of Monopoly (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1952), Pp. 76-77; ). M. Clark, Alternative to Serfdor 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948), chap. v; and H. C. Simons, Economic Policy for 
a Free Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948), chap. vi 
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temporary advantage so long as there is a continuing flow of innovation, 
particularly new products. To put it another way, the effect of innovation 
is to erode positions of market dominance, assuring that over the long run 
economic power will remain dispersed. 

This reasoning depends in considerable measure on the presumption 
that innovation will spring from “new” firms, that is, business concerns 
other than the ones currently dominant. As the leading exponent of the 
thesis put it: “in capitalist reality ... [the] kind of competition which 
counts [is] the competition from the new commodity, the new technology, 
the new type of organization (the largest-scale unit of control, for instance) 
— competition ... which strikes not at the margins of the profits and the 
outputs of the existing firms but at their very lives.” ° 

What is the unique role of the giant enterprise in the “New Competi- 
tion”? Because of its immense technical and financial resources, it is said 
to be the veritable fount of innovation. 


The firm of the type that is compatible with perfect competition is in many cases inferior 
in internal, especially technological efficiency. If it is, then it wastes opportunities. It 
may also in its endeavors to improve its methods of production waste capital because 
it is in a less favorable position to evolve and to judge new possibilities. And... a 
perfectly competitive industry is much more apt to be routed . . . under the impact of 
progress than is big business... . What we have got to accept is that [the large-scale 
establishment] has come to be the most powerful engine of [economic] progress. .. .* 

While product competition and innovation are constituent parts of 
classical theory, neither received there the stress currently accorded them. 
And from a dynamic orientation there is no denying that the thesis built 
around them is highly persuasive. Especially in recent years there have 
been numerous product innovations which have at once expanded the 
alternatives available to consumers and dissipated prior positions of market 
dominance. To cite a few representative examples: steel must now com- 
pete in many uses with copper, aluminum, and magnesium, among other 
metals; cotton and wool must contend with such synthetics as rayon, nylon, 
orlon, and dacron; plastics and paper are competitors with glass and “tin” 
in the container industry; bituminous coal’s markets have been reduced 
sharply by competition from petroleum and natural gas; railroads, buses, 
and airplanes compete among themselves for passenger traffic and all three 
compete with private automobiles. 

These illustrations seem to provide a basis for believing that, except in 
rare instances, bigness and competition are compatible. If this is so, does 
it portend that innovation will come to be concentrated in the hands of but 
a few giants? And beyond that, what situation will obtain if interproduct 


*Schumpeter, op. cit., p. 84. Italics added. 


*Ibid., p. 106. It is worth noting that Schumpeter's language is somewhat more guarded 
than that of his disciples. Compare, for instance, the comments in Lilienthal, op. cit., 
chap. vi and passim. 
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competition comes to be waged by a small number of diversified giant 
corporations? In other words, may not “all-pervading cartel systems” ' be 
virtually unavoidable concomitants of developing giantism? 

“Because development is costly,” it has been said, “it follows that it 
can be carried on only by a firm that has the resources associated with 
considerable size.” * This is undoubtedly too extreme a statement.’ The 
impressive achievements of Du Pont, General Motors, Radio Corporation of 
America, and others suggest, nonetheless, some direct correlation between 
corporate size and the control of innovation. This implies, in turn, that 
truly effective challenges to the established market positions of the giants 
must come to a considerable extent from other giants. What assurances 
have we that such challenges will be forthcoming? Is there not a possibility 
that the major large-sized firms will come to recognize that it may be to 
their mutual advantage to retard the rate of technological change and to 
conserve their common vested interests?'° 


These questions would not arise were the principal large-sized firms 
producers of single products sold under oligopolistic conditions. In such a 
situation, as Schumpeter and others have argued, innovation originating 
elsewhere would limit if not destroy the market power of the oligopolists. 
The fact is, however, that the typical giant corporation produces a variety 


of products, many of them competitive with one another. Orlon, nylon, 
and dacron are substitutive in many uses and all are produced by or under 
license of Du Pont. General Electric, RCA, and Philco, among others, 
produce both radio and television sets. Anaconda is now a producer of 
both copper and aluminum. Alcoa is of major importance in both the 
aluminum and magnesium industries. The Container Corporation of 
America produces boxes, fiber cans, and paper containers. The Koppers 
Company is engaged in the sale of three competing fuels: coke, natural gas, 


"It was Schumpeter’s contention that the problem for policy was simply to guard against 
the creation and perseverance of “an all-pervading cartel system [which] might 
sabotage progress.” Ibid. p. 91 

* Galbraith, op. cit., p. 92. 


* All large-sized firms do not innovate. Nor do al! innovations originate with such enter- 
prises. See, for example, G. W. Nutter, “Monopoly, Bigness and Progress,” paper 
read at a joint meeting of the American Statistical Association and the American 
Economic Association, December 29, 1953. 


"“The certainty of relative loss and the possibility of absolute reduction of earnings 
provide an inducement for extending quasi-egreements to cost-saving innovations, 
product variation and advertising.” If the oligopolistic group “is not quite small,’ 
it is more realistic to assume that the quasi-agreements are “characterized by the 
placing of limitations on all varieties of competition rather than by the complete 
elimination of competition with respect to cost-saving imnovation, product Variation 
and advertising. In the passage of time all factors bearing on relative strength tend 
to change.” W. J. Fellner, Competition Among the Few (New York: Alfred A 
Knopf, 1949), pp. 188-89 
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and bituminous coal. The New England Transportation Company, an 
important operator of passenger buses and trucks, is a subsidiary of the 
New Haven railroad. 

Though only a few of many possible, these illustrations indicate a 
tendency toward what may be called “super-oligopoly.” There is a move- 
ment, that is, toward the domination of clusters of industries by the same 
giant corporations. In part, this is being brought about by merger activity,"’ 
in part by innovation or imitation. In all events, the indications are that 
a few conglomerate mammoths are emerging as virtual holding companies"* 
of American business. Whether they use this power malevolently or be- 
nevolently is irrelevant. That they are in the process of gaining it is the 
matter of importance to a society which would remain free. 


Most economists who acknowledge the political implications of big busi- 
ness enterprises concern themselves with the impact of the giant firms on 
legislative activity. These remarks are typical: 


Certainly, the argument that bigness threatens our political liberties is without foundation. 
If there is one handicap that bigness possesses, it is lack of political influence. Let any 
group or organization become large and economically powerful, and its political influence 
drops. That is true of both labor and business. The most powerful lobbies in Washington 
are those that represent the farmers and small business. 

There are no objective standards with which to evaluate these assertions. 
How does one measure the degree of legislative influence of one interest 
group relative to another? Are statutes comparable either in their number 
or importance of their provisions? May not the failure to legislate in certain 
circumstances be more significant in terms of power than the actual passage 
of a group of laws? These are questions which afford room for much 
interesting debate and analysis. But they are of secondary importance. The 
ability or inability of corporate giants profoundly to affect legislative pro- 
ceedings is only a small part of a much broader issue. That is whether the 
rise of giantism in business has had an effect on the formulation and imple- 
mentation of public policy in general. 

It is indisputable that a comparatively small number of business con- 
cerns control a disproportionate share of the nation’s real and money re- 
sources. It has been estimated, for example, that the largest two hundred 
employers accounted in 1948 for about 20 per cent of all employees in 


"See especially W. Adams, “Competition, Monopoly and Countervailing Power,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics, LXVII (1953), 472-74. 


" As here used, the term includes mansgement as well as financial control. 
"S. H. Slichter, “Is Bigness in Business a Problem?” Summary of an address before the 
Fourteenth Stanford Business Conference, Stanford University, California, July 26, 


1955. Professor Slichter kindly sent me a copy of this summary. See also the New 
York Times, July 27, 1955. 
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private nonagricultural establishments; the largest two hundred corporations 
(the “top two hundred” are not the same in each case) held about 40 
per cent of total corporate assets and between a fifth and a fourth of in- 
come-producing national wealth.'* What these data clearly suggest is that 
the private decisions of a small number of business executives can alter the 
* pattern of community or regional development, raise or lower the level of 
national income and employment, affect the level and structure of wage 
rates. In short, so strategic is their economic position and so dependent 
upon them are thousands of persons that what happens to any one of the 
giant firms is of the greatest moment to the entire population and, perforce, 
to the makers of public policy. 

The extent to which large-sized firms condition the processes of govern- 
mental decision-making can be indicated by taking first an extreme illustra- 
tion. Except in unusual circumstances, the financial collapse or disappear- 
ance of a small- or medium-sized business concern is of little importance to 
public policy-makers. The nature of the economic system is such as to 
require that some enterprises succeed and some fail. So long as the social 
impact of a given business failure is confined to local parts of the system, 
public policy need not be unduly tender toward the departed. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that financial crisis grips a concern such as 
General Motors, Du Pont, United States Steel or the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Here the impact would be felt economy-wide. The 
effects on workers, shareholders, creditors, suppliers, and distributors of and 
tangent to the stricken organization would be intolerable. No government 
could stand idly by. What is more important, no government can ignore 
the possibility, no matter how remote, that such an incident can occur. 
Consciously or insensibly, its monetary and fiscal policies must increasingly 
be arranged with sufficient flexibility that at any time the federal govern- 
ment is in a position promptly to bail out the private managers of large 
enterprises situated in key positions in the economy.'* 

Moreover, the dominant position of the giant firms demands that public 
policy-makers avoid at all costs decisions which could conceivably jeopardize 
the financial integrity of the mammoths. As a practical matter this means 


“M. A. Adelman, “The Measurement of Industrial Concentration,” Review of Economics 
and Statistics, XXXII (1951), 276-77. 


“The Reconstruction Finance Corperation in its early years, circa 1932-39, illustrates 
the principle. About 70 per cent of its industrial loans were extended, it is true, 
to small-sized firms, chiefly because most of the giants had the resources to weather 
the storm. Nevertheless, exactly 100 firms, or 1.2 per cent of all borrowers, received 
loans in excess of $500,000; they received 39.4 per cent of total sums authorized 
Quarterly Report of Reconstruction Finance Corporation, quarter ending June ¥, 
1939 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing ce, 1999), Table 9, p. 50. The 
modern bankruptcy system which permits reorganization of existing firms in finan: ia! 
straits is equally relevant. 
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that most doubts in divestment proceedings in antitrust prosecutions,’* on 
levies on unreasonable accumulations of surplus,'? on the vigor with which 
certain regulatory statutes will be applied** — most doubts will be resolved 
in favor of the corporation in question. In a real sense the giant enterprises 
have achieved many of the privileges accorded the publicly regulated utili- 
ties without at the same time being burdened even by the formal restraints 
imposed on the latter. 

The impact of giant firms on the economy is best illustrated by the 
magnitude of their spending relative to the total for all firms. In 1953, 
for instance, net private domestic investment amounted to about $24 
billions.’* Of this the three largest firms in the steel, automobile, chemical, 
and oil industries together accounted for more than $2.7 billions, or approxi- 
mately 12 per cent.*° To public officials responsible for the making of fiscal 
and monetary policy, it is evident that the private decisions to spend or not 
to spend of but twelve huge enterprises have a profound effect on output 


““In antitrust, however, what man hath joined together the courts still hesitate to put 
asunder. In the absence of flagrant abuse they are loath to modify established rights 
of property. Unable to foresee the consequences of disintegration, they are reluctant 
to risk impairment of efficiency.” C. Wilcox, Public Policies toward Business (Home- 
wood, Ill: Richard D. Irwin, 1955), p. 249. Also W. Adams, “The Aluminum Case: 
Legal Victory — Economic Defeat,” American Economic Review, XLI (1951), 915-23 


"Between July, 1939, and July, 1949, approximately 1500 cases were brought by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue under section 102 of the Internal Revenue Code. In 
about 900 cases the tax was collected, though there are no figures to show in how 
many of these instances suit was brought to obtain a refund. The total amount 
collected from the 900-plus cases was $18,738,400. Tax Institute, Economic Effects 
of Section 102 (Princeton: Tax Institute, 1951), p. 93. These figures add some weight 
to the assertion that “the history of the administration of section 102 and official 
policy staternents seem to give the vast majority of executives little cause for con- 
cern... ." R. Goode, The Corporation Income Tax (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1951), p. 199. 

"An outstanding instance is the refusal of the Federal Power Commission to fix the 
producer's price of natural gas. See, for example, Wilcox, op. cit., pp. 583-84. Less 
to the point but of some relevance, “disclosure of corporate structure is required 
under the Securities Act of 1933 and the Securities Exchange Act of 1934... the 
enforcement of this requirement has not been systematic, and many of the more 
important facts about the structure of great corporations which have floated securitie 
have remained secret.” Corwin D. Edwards, Maintaining Competition (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949), p. 138. 


"U.S. Department of Commerce, “Nationab Income,” 1954 edition, Supplement to the 
Survey of Current Business (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1954), 
p. 160. 

*” The figure was computed from data on additions to property at cost in Moody's Indus- 
trial Manual (New York: Moody's Investors Service, 1954). For at least rwo reasons 
it is only a crude approximation to net private domestic investment as calculated 
by the Department of Commerce: (1) it does not include a sum for the Ford Motor 
Company, which in 1954 was not required by law to submit financial statements to 
the Securities and Exchange Commission; and (2) the additions to property include 
in some cases purchases by or for foreign subsidiaries. Unhappily, individual company 
data reported in the capital expenditures survey of the Department of Commerce 
and the Securities and Exchange Commission are collected on a confidential basis 
and cannot be released. 
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and income in a wide segment of the economy."' To put it technically but 
more generally, the spending decisions of those concerns will be transmitted 
throughout the economy through the investment multiplier and, to a lesser 
extent, the accelerator. They will, therefore, have a major impact on the 
present and prospective levels of national income and employment. While 
this situation makes economic forecasting easier, it remains true that the 
activities of the twelve giants will have a material influence on govern- 
mental policy with respect to the level and kind of public expenditures, 
the level and structure of tax rates, the quantity of money and credit, and 
the level and structure of interest rates. To put it less cautiously, public 
policy necessarily tends to be oriented, especially over the long run, in a 
direction which is fundamentally in line with the interests of the great 
corporate enterprises. And this will be true even if the interests of the 
giants are in conflict with other social goals. 


This point is illustrated by recent changes in the tax laws. Except under 
conditions of national emergency, it was public policy until 1954 to require 


firms to depreciate their tangible assets over the expected life of the prop- 
erty. In the belief that there is a pronounced direct correlation between tax 
rates and the rate of business spending and between investment and the 
national income, the Congress provided in the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 that on new properties acquired business firms may take depreciation 
reductions at a rate considerably faster than previously.”* Enacted with 
votes of Congressmen avowedly intent on eliminating the persisting federal 


"Direct purchases of the motor vehicle industry in 1947 constituted the following 
percentages of total output of these selected industries: metal stampings, 32.4 per 
cent; tires and inner tubes, 22.4; storage batteries, 80.4; synthetic rubber and miscel 
laneous rubber products, 11.7; machines shops, 29.4; lighting fixtures, 23.8; glass, 
9.2; asbestos products, 26.7; ball and roller bearings, 27.1; nonferrous foundries, 14.5; 
steel springs, 7.0; and cutting tools, jigs, and fixtures, 34.4. Data from U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, Monthly Business Review, 
XXXV (1953), 7 

™ Sec. 167 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, Public Law 591, 83rd Congress, 2d 
Session, provides for the use of any of the following methods for computing depreci- 
ation allowances: straight line, declining balance, sum of the years-cigits, or “any 
other consistent method productive of an annual allowance which does not, during 
the first two-thirds of the useful life of the property, exceed the total of such allow 
ances which would have been used had such allowances been computed under the 
{declining balance] method.” 

Chairman Reed (R., N.Y.) of the House Ways and Means Committee explained 
the purposes of the revision in these terms: “This provision of the bill [H.R. 8300) 
is anticipated to have far-reaching economic effects. Incentives resulting from the 
changes are vital in order to help create thousands of jobs each year and to maintain 
the present high level of investment in plant and equipment. The bill will make 
it possible for management to assume risks which they would otherwise not take 
By allowing businesses to recover a large part of their costs more quickly, it will 
be of particular assistance to growing businesses in financing their expansion. Farmers 
and other small businessmen also have a particularly vital stake in this provision of 
the bill because the faster recovery of capital which it permits will enable them to 
secure short term loans which would otherwise not be available.” 83 Cong. Rex 
(March 17, 1954), 3424. 
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deficit, this provision was expected even by its sponsors to reduce tax 
receipts in fiscal 1955 by $375 millions.*? Of greater significance, the firms 
most likely to benefit from accelerated depreciation are the largest rather 
than the newest and smallest ones. 


It should be pointed out that the choice of accelerated amortization as the particular 
form of incentive [to encourage private investment] favors expansion of capacity by 
existing firms, rather than new firms. New firms will generally find the tax concession of 
little value since the first few years of a mew firm are likely to be years of losses or at 
least low profits. But an established and profitable firm can charge off accelerated 
amortization against its profits on other facilities even if its new facilities are not profit 
able. It is apparent, therefore, that the particular device chosen for providing incentives 
for expansion of industrial capacity is one which works contrary to a national policy of 
encouraging the birth and growth of new firms.” 


There is another manifestation of the power of large-sized corporations. 


This is the tendency for the largest private corporations to serve as prime 


contractors for government procurement. In that role the giant firms are in 
fact serving as arms of government, empowered to distribute largess almost 
as they see fit. Subcontracts may or may not be granted to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder; they may be awarded with the view of building a ring 
of satellites, smaller firms which are to be made wholly dependent for their 
future survival on the giant company. Or, alternatively, the general con- 
tractor may use the lucrative subcontract as a means of promoting other 
aspects of its operations, ¢.g., tying a contract award to a promise to buy 
certain products. Once again, it is not particularly relevant whether the 
giant company abuses its powers as a general contractor. It is relevant to 
a free society, however, that private organizations have such power, no 
matter how it is used. 
IV 
It has been said: 


There is an elusiveness about power that endows it with an almost ghostly quality. It 
seems to be all around us, yet this is “sensed” with some sixth means of perception 
rather than with the five ordinary senses. We “know” what it is, yet we encounter end 
less difficulties in trying to define it. We can “tell” whether one person or group is more 
powerful than another, yet we cannot measure power. It is as abstract as time, yet as 
real as a firing squad.” 


Undeniably, power relationships are highly complex, the more so be- 
cause individual or group behavior through time is a composite of intention 
and reaction. Thus, for example, business firm A may attempt to influence 


"The estimated loss for corporations was $300 millions; for individuals, $75 millions — 
though “according to the experts who prepared them, these estimates are dangerously 
misleading, because they do not take into account the increased activity which will 
result from the provision.” Ibid, p. 3421 

*]. P. Miller, “The Pricing Effects of Accelerated Amortization,” Review of Economics 
and Statistics, XXXIV (1952), 16 

*™H. Kaufman and V. Jones, “The Mystery of Power,” Public Administration Review 


XIV (1954), 205 
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the behavior of firm B, but the activities of A itself will be conditioned by 
the actual and expected reactions of B.** If for only this reason, attempts 
to trace shifts in the power structure must yield results which are very 
imprecise. 

Cautiously as the case must be presented, however, the indications are 
unmistakable that giant business concerns have unusual influence over the 
processes of decision-making in both the private and public sectors of the 
economy. To the extent that this power is exercised, the giant corporations 
can alter the allocation of resources, the level and distribution of income 
and the rate of economic development. Under certain circumstances, the 
interests of the corporate giants may well coincide with those of other 
groups in the society (“the public interest”). And the giants may utilize 
their power moderately or not at all. But this is hardly a satisfactory ar- 
rangement for a society which places a high value on a decentralized power 
structure. It has wisely been said that “the important fact about ‘en- 
lightened despotism’ — also the one fact ‘enlightened despots’ always forget 
— is that, while it appears as enlightenment to those in power, it is despot- 
ism pure and simple to those under it.” *” 

To summarize, the contention here is decidedly not that “Big Business” 
is a rampant ogre, coldly bidding for greater and greater power. In largest 
part, the enhanced influence of the giant enterprises over the decision 
making processes has come without their intention. Nor can it accurately 
be said that the largest corporations do now or will ever have absolute 


dominion over the society. Even the pure monopolist of classical price 


theory cannot charge any price he wishes; the range of his discretion, while 
broader than that of the firm in a purely competitive market, is not un- 
limited. In brief, the argument here is that bigness in business, together 
with parallel developments in other sectors of society, has moved us away 
from a pluralist toward a structure of power best described as a pluralism 
of élites.** This is an alternative foregone, i.c., a cost, of giantism which 
the members of society may or may not be willing to bear. Policy decisions 
must, in any event, be made in the light of all the implications, political as 
well as economic. 


* Ibid, pp. 2078 
"P. F. Drucker, Concept of the Corporation (New York: John Day Co., 1946), p. 72. 


*Some contend that big corporations themselves are pluralist, decentralized structures 
and so offset the tendency toward élitism. See, for instance, Kaplan, op. cit, pp 
175-78. “But though [intracorporate] rivalry may be effective as a means of inducing 
hard work and identifying ability, it serves merely to intensify the performance of 
the participants along lines prescribed by the corporation. In a concern that has 
chosen to raise prices, restrict output, avoid improvements in the product, or limit 
new investment, internal competition does nothing to overthrow these decisions 
Edwards, op. cit., p. 117 





IMMIGRATION AND THE “MORMON QUESTION”: 
AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE 


Wittiam MuLper 
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T IS IRONIC that Mormonism, so native to the United States that 

Tolstoi called it “the American religion,” ' once seemed notoriously un- 

American. To the Christian Convention gathered in Salt Lake City in 
1888 to review “the situation in Utah,” it seemed, in fact, anti-American. 
Reverend A. S. Bailey, addressing all the denominational workers in the 
Territory, believed that a traveler visiting Utah would find not simply 
“more that is European than American,” but “a spirit foreign to the spirit 
of Americans, . . . a system indigenous indeed, but hostile to American 
ideas.” * 

His charges were familiar: Mormonism restrained trade in forbidding 
the Saints to do business with the Gentiles; it controlled the People’s Party, 
invoking a religious test for political office; it levied taxes on property in 
the form of tithing; it indoctrinated the schools; it mocked the American 
home with its oriental abomination, polygamy; it was a Kingdom bent on 
overthrowing the Government. “With missionaries in every State in the 
Union, with a strong lobby at the national capital, and with recruits being 
brought in by hundreds from the Old World, this plague cannot be easily 
quarantined.” * 

To Christian patriots determined to make an end of polygamy and 
theocratic rule in Utah, the flow of proselytes from abroad was a particular 
vexation. It was all too true that Mormonism, as a British reviewer ob- 


served, owed its survival and continuing growth to “persecution, martyr- 
dom, and immigration.” * Immigration fed all the other iniquities: it re- 
plenished polygamy, it strengthened the hand of the priesthood, it supplied 
subservient colonizers to extend the “American Turkey” and docile voters 
to spread its subversive influence. Reverend J. M. Coyner imagined the 
annual trainloads of foreign converts “scattered over the great mountain 
regions of the West” and shuddered to think Mormonism might eventually 


*Thomas J. Yates, “Count Tolstoi and the American Religion,” The Improvement Era 
(Salt Lake City), XLII (February, 1939), 92. 

"A. S. Bailey, “Anti-American Influences in Utah,” in The Situation in Utah: Proceedings 
of the Christian Convention 1888 (Salt Lake City: Parsons, Kendall & Co., 1888), 
p. 18. 

"Tbid., p. 23. 


*Edward Dicey, “Religion in America,” Macmillan's Magarine, XV (1867), 443. Dicey 
was reviewing William Hepworth Dixon's book, New America (Philadelphia: |. B 
Lippincott & Co., 1867). 
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command sixteen Western senators and a corresponding proportion of con- 
gressmen.® “It is clear,” said Harper's Magazine in 1881, “that the Mormon 
Kingdom in Utah is composed of foreigners and the children of foreigners. 
. .. It is an institution so absolutely un-American in all its requirements 
that it would die of its own infamies within twenty years, except for the 
yearly infusion of fresh serf blood from abroad.” * 

Immigration, elsewhere considered so characteristically American, per- 
versely stamped Utah as alien and seditious and kept it a vassal territory 
for nearly half a century. When the slanders of recreant federal officials 
induced President Buchanan in 1857 to send troops to Utah to depose 
Brigham Young, Stephen A. Douglas, who had once befriended the Mor- 
mons, applauded the action: “Nine-tenths of the inhabitants are aliens by 
birth who have refused to become naturalized, or to take the oath of 
allegiance.” Should Johnston’s Army fail to bring them to “a sense of 
duty,” he was ready to repeal the organic law of the Territory on the 
ground they were “alien enemies.” ’ “Buchanan's Blunder” proved there 
was no Utah rebellion, but the “Mormon Question” persisted. In 1860 
the first Pony Express brought rumors that a bill was being considered to 
remove the capital to Carson Valley and change the name of the Territory 
to Nevada,* a bid to shift control into Gentile hands that never material- 


john M. Coyner, “Letters on Mormonism,” in J. M. Coyner, ed., Handbook on Mormon- 
ism (Salt Lake City: Hand-Book Publishing Co., 1882), p. 7 

°C. C. Goodwin, “The Mormon Situation,” Harper's Magazine, LXII] (October, 1881), 
763. 

"Remarks of the Honorable Stephen A. Douglas on Kansas, Utah, and the Dred Scott 
Decision, Delivered at Sprinfield, Illinois, June 12, 1857 (Chicago, 1857). The 
Deseret News of August 12, 1857, denied Douglas’ charge and found it “surely rather 
curious that a Senator in this boasted asylum for the oppressed from every clime 
should object to foreigners’ settling upon fertile acres which in millions upon millions 
are inviting the improving hand of industry, or should so soon forget the channel 
of his own pedigree and the noble deeds enacted upon our soil by foreigners from 
the days of LaFayette until now. .. .” Quoted in M. H. Cannon, “The Gathering 
of British Mormons to Western America: A Study in Religious Migration” (unpub 
lished doctoral dissertation, American University, 1950), p. 157. Brigham Young 
severely criticized the territorial policies of the federal government, calling the 
Ordinance of 1787 “unconstitutional” and “a relic of colonial barbarism” because 
it forced unwanted officers upon a “free people” and denied them the privilege of 
self-government. “Governor's Message, December 15, 1857,” in “Governors’ Mes 
sages,” typescript in Utah State Historical Society. Thirty years later the Mormons 
were still reaping the whirlwind from these early seeds of contention: “Urtterances 
of prominent men in this Church at a time of great excitement have been selected 
and grouped to convey the impression that present members are seditious. Those 
expressions were made more than thirty years ago, when through the falsehoods 
of recreant officials, afterwards demonstrated to be baseless, troops were sent to this 
Territory and were viewed by the people in their isolated condition, fifteen hundred 
miles from railroads, as an armed mob coming to renew the bloody persecutions of 
years before. . . . Criticism of the acts of the United States officials was not con- 
sidered then, neither is it now, as treason... .” The First Presidency and Twelve 
Apostles, Official Declaration, December 12, 1889 (Salt Lake City: Deseret News, 
1889), p. 1. 

* Orson F. Whitney, History of Utah (Salt Lake City: George Q. Cannon and Sons, 1892), 
1, 725 
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ized, though Utah continued to lose ribs in the creation of neighboring 
territories which soon outran it in achieving statehood. 

After the Civil War, with the anti-bigamy statute of 1862 on the books, 
the Mormons became one of “those great pressing themes,” as Samuel 
Bowles put it, along with the “Pacific Railroad and the Mines,” to which 
the country turned its official attention. Spanning the continent with 
Speaker Schuyler Colfax in the summer of 1865 to measure “the national 
breadth,” the editor of the Springfield (Mass.) Republican concluded that 
“The conflict of sects and civilization, growing up there in Utah, will soon 
solve the polygamous problem — rightly and without bloodshed — if the 
Government will make itself felt in it with a wise guardianship, a tender 
nursing, a firm principle.” * The “Government,” of course, meant the Re- 
publican Party. “We mean to put that business of the Mormons through,” 
a New Englander told a British traveler in 1866. “We have done a bigger 
job in the South; and we shall now fix things up in Salt Lake City.” '” 

But it was twenty years before things were “fixed up.” While the 
Republicans tried to redeem the other half of their pledge to crush the 
“twin relics of barbarism, slavery and polygamy,” the Mormons resolutely 
went on redeeming their own pledge to gather Israel and build the King- 
dom.'' It was campaign promises versus divine injunction; the Lord finally 
yielded to Uncle Sam, but only after Congress and the courts, the press 
and the pulpit had been turned into a battleground. “Everybody's talking 
about Utah,” wrote a Danish immigrant in 1880,'* though not everyone was 
telling the same story. 

Affairs were grossly exaggerated. The Hon. W. H. Hooper, Utah’s dele- 
gate to Congress, found the Mormons “the most vigorously lied about of 
any people in the nation.” They firmly believed that fifty million people 
were “calling loudly” for their extinction.’* The extremists did in fact call 


*Samuel Bowles, Across the Continent (Springfield, Mass.: Samuel Bowles and Co., 
1865), p. 398. 


” Dixon, op. cit, p. 241. 


"“The Republicans long ago put into their platform that there were two twin relics 
that had to be moved out of the way — the one was slavery, and the other polygamy 
They have removed slavery out of the way, but polygamy seems to bother them 
They are in a good deal of trouble about it... .” John Taylor, sermon, February 10, 
1884, Journal of Discourses (Liverpool and London: Latter-day Saints’ Book Depot, 
1885), XXV, 92. 


"C. C. A, Christensen, Digte og Afhandlinger, John S. Hansen, ed. (Salt Lake City: 
Bikubens Bibliotek, 1921), p. 294. 


“Speech in the House of Representatives, March 23, 1870, 41st Cong., 2nd sess., Con 
gressional Globe, Part 7, Appendix, p. 173. A Connecticut clergyman who had 
something favorable to say of the Mormons reported that an editor threw up his 
hands: “I have no doubt that what you say is all true, but it would ruin us to publish 
it.” The Rev. John C. Kimball, Mormonism Exposed, the Other Side (Boston: The 
Index, 1884), p. 5. 
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for Sherman to march through Utah as he had marched through Georgia;'* 
they wanted to dissolve the legislature and govern Utah by commission; and 
they clamored for enforceable legislation that would disfranchise polyga- 
mists and prohibit Mormon immigration. The same New Englanders whose 
emigrant societies had wrested Kansas from the slave interests were ready 
to overrun Utah — until they soberly reflected that the Mormons had 
already pre-empted all the arable land."* The moderates had more faith 
in education and the changes time and the railroad would bring. Moral 
force might “persuade Brigham to lie down with Bowles” and get “Boston 
and Salt Lake City . . . to shake hands as Boston and Charleston have 
already done.” 


The cry went up to Christianize Utah. “If you really have the interests 
of Utah at heart,” one Gentile wrote his pastor in 1869, “just send here 
about twenty-five earnest Methodist preachers, that can sing and pray, and 
turn them loose; it would do more good than all the Cullom Bills Congress 
could pass.” '" Reverend M. T. Lamb, looking for a bright spot in “all the 
dark canvas” of Mormonism, found immigration itself a blessing in disguise. 
“Through the strange providence of God there have been thrust upon the 
Christian workers of our country 50,000 young people in Utah, who, if they 
can be brought under the influences of the truth ... are worth ten times 
as much... as they could have been had their parents remained in the 


" The Liberals sang “Marching through Zion” to the tune of “Marching through Georgia”: 
Orlond’s boys with carpet bags can never take Salt Lake! 
So the royal families said, but that was their mistake, 
We'll show them at the ballot boxes who will “take the cake,” 
While we go marching through Zion 
“Political Parties,” in Heart Throbs of the West (Salt Lake City: Daughters of Utah 
Pioneers, 1949), X, 18, reproduces a version with five verses and a chorus. 


*“The Massachusetts gentlemen who propose to overthrow the Mormon power in Utah 
by filling the waste places of the Territory with immigrants from the East” were 
personages no less than Edward Everett Hale, Amos A. Lawrence, and Eli Thayer 
The New York Times was admiring but skeptical: “Only a phenomenally successful 
emigration society can keep pace with the immigration of converts, especially in 
view of the fact that the most attractive parts of the Territory have long been in 
the hands of the Mormons.” Editorial, April 20, 1885. Rev. DeWitt Talmage told 
a Brooklyn Tabernacle audience: “Now is the time for the United States Government 
to strike. Let as much of their rich lands be confiscated as will pay for their sub- 
jugation. ... Set Phil Sheridan after them. Give him enough troops, and he will 
teach all Utah that forty wives is thirty-nine too many.” New York Times, October 
28, 1877. He would have “cannon of the biggest bore thunder into them the seventh 
commandment.” A decade earlier the Times had taken issue with fire-eaters who 
would force Mormon loyalty and monogamy at the point of the sword: “If an 
imperial Zouave on the other side of the Rio Grande ‘makes faces’ at a blue uniform 
on this side, our hot-heads would at once raise a ‘million’ men to fight the Prench 
Emperor... . If the redskins of the plains have a war-dance these belligerent 
citizens would never attempt the policy of William Penn.” Editorial, November 
28, 1865. 

“Dixon, op. cit., p. 247. 


" Lewis Hartsough, quoted in Church Review, 1V (December 29, 1895), 12. 
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stagnant, uneventful life of the old country.” But, he had to admit, “Filled 
from their infancy with bitter prejudice and even hatred of the Christianity 
represented by the Evangelical churches, they are very hard to reach.” 

As early as 1865 a Danish convert wrote home that “a few of the 
world’s preachers” had come to Utah “under guise of winning people back 
to ‘true Christianity.’ '® In Salt Lake City’s Independence Hall, completed 
that year and destined to become a center of Gentile activity, Reverend 
Norman McLeod, Congregationalist minister and chaplain at nearby Fort 
Douglas, preached “civilized Christianity” to “a large and intelligent con- 
gregation,” taught a Sunday school of some two hundred scholars, and 
lectured weekly on the evils of polygamy. The “work of God” seemed 
established “on a firm and enduring basis.” *° 

Though the reverend himself shortly departed to lecture in Eastern 
cities on the Mormon problem, scores of dedicated denominational workers 
after 1869 took up the great work of Utah’s redemption, supported by the 
collections in Eastern congregations and remembered in their prayers. In 
the deliberations of the missionary societies and the annual conferences of 
the churches, benighted Utah took priority over heathen Africa. Missionary 
reports coming from the small towns and villages especially had an air of 
martyrdom, of heroic effort for small gain. “Work in an exclusive Mormon 
town is necessarily very slow,” recalled the Presbyterian S. L. Gillespie in 
1876. “Apostates from the Mormons are cut off from business and society, 
as well as from their Church, and so have to seek homes elsewhere; and 
the few Gentiles attempting to live among the Mormons rarely stay more 
than one year; so that all our mission work among the Mormons is ‘sowing 
seed upon waters,’ requiring great patience and perseverance.” *' 

If in numbers the result of denominational effort in Utah was small, in 
influence it was much greater. The missionaries and the malcontents 
dramatized their needs and difficulties, provoking a national crusade. 
Frances Willard wrote a preface to Jennie Froiseth’s Women of Mormon- 
dom calculated to harrow up the soul of the nation.”* Eliza Young’s Wife 
No. 19, detailing the hard times of Brigham Young’s divorced wife, was 
“M. T. Lamb, “Lessons from Mormonism,” Proceedings of the Christian Convention 

1888, p. 88. 


" Christoffer J. Kempe to Carl Widerborg, November 14, 1865, Skandinaviens Stjerne 
(Copenhagen), XV (January 15, 1866), 122. 

* Robert J. Dwyer, The Gentile Comes to Utah (Washington D.C.: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1941), pp. 30-33. 


"Quoted in “Scandinavian Work in Utah,” Church Review, IV (December 29, 1895), 
54. Nevertheless, by 1880 the Protestants had 22 ministers serving 24 churches, and 
25 mission day schools with 54 teachers and 2,250 pupils; by 1890, the high water 
mark of their activity, they had 62 ministers serving 63 churches, and 64 schools with 
323 teachers and 7,007 pupils. R. G. McNiece, “The Christian Conflict with Mor- 
monism,” in J. M. Coyner, ed., Handbook on Mormonism, p. 60; Report of the 
Governor of Utah to the Secretary of the Interior, 1890 (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1891), p. 17. 


* An anti-polygamy work, it was published in Detroit in 1882 
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hardly another Uncle Tom's Cabin, but it drew tears from Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, who — daughter, wife, and mother of clergymen — felt an uncom- 
mon tenderness for the reports coming from the Christian martyrs in Utah. 
She gladly contributed to the Anti-Polygamy Society and its Standard.” 
The salvation of Utah was peculiarly a woman's work. “In thousands of 
church parlors throughout the nation . . . sober, dignified and purposeful, 
they sat on horse-hair sofas around tables covered with worn green baize 
and passed resolutions.” ** The President and Congress could hardly turn a 
deaf ear to such notable and insistent busybodies, to voices so pure and 
convincing. Besides, the Liberal Party in Utah, a union of anti-Mormons 
of whatever faith or political persuasion, had long been struggling for leader- 
ship and had maintained an effective lobby in Washington. Impatient with 
the slow reformation of the denominations, they looked to the law. 

On a rising tide of public feeling against the Mormons, carpetbaggers 
and crusaders joined hands to promote one hotly debated bill after another, 
seeking the formula that would at last throttle polygamy and its nourisher, 
Mormon immigration: in 1867 the Cragin bill, which sought the abolition 
of jury trials in polygamy cases; in 1869 the “iniquitous” Cullom bill, which 
would subject Utah to complete federal control, an attempt which stirred 
Mormondom to its center and occasioned a mammoth protest meeting in 
the Tabernacle in Salt Lake City to petition the Senate not to pass it; in 
1874 the Poland bill, which would have jury lists drawn by the clerk of the 
district courts to procure non-Mormon jurors; in 1876 the Christiancy bill, 
which would disqualify jurors who scrupled to convict polygamists; in 1882 
the Edmunds Act, which at last made “cohabitation” a punishable offense, 
since polygamy was hard to prove, and which disqualified polygamist 
voters, brought United States marshals and their deputies and the days of 
the underground to Utah, and a Commission to regulate its elections; in 
1884 the Hoar bill, which would dissolve the Perpetual Emigrating Fund 
and finally in 1887 the Edmunds-Tucker Act, which dissolved the Fund, 
disincorporated the Mormon Church itself, disfranchised the women, and 
led to the capitulation of the church in the official Manifesto in 1890 
abandoning polygamy. The addition of polygamists to the excluded classes 
in the federal immigration law in 1891 came as anti-climax.”* 


"The Anti-Polygamy Standard, a monthly magazine, flourished for three years, from 
April, 1880, to April, 1883. The Sale Lake City Public Library has a file of this 
curious publication. 

“Dwyer, op. cit., p. 190. 

* Constitutional and Governmental Rights of the Mormons as Defined by Congress and 
the Supreme Court of the United States (Salt Lake City: J. H. Parry, 1890) con 
veniently reproduces the texts of the anti-bigamy law of 1862, the Poland bill of 
1874, and the Edmunds and the Edmunds Tucker enactments of the 188 
with reviews of Supreme Court cases. The United States Statutes at Large, of course 
and the Congressional Record are primary sources for this legislation in all its stages 
The Reports of the Utah Commission after 1882 provide complete des 
political and social affairs in Utah for the period 


, together 


niptions of 
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Hardly a presidential message after the Civil War failed to allude to the 
Mormon Question. President Grant, with Mormon-eaters like Vice Presi- 
dent Schuyler Colfax and Dr. John P. Newman, pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Washington, advising him, dealt heavily, reversing 
Andrew Johnson's unobtrusive policy. “It is not with the religion of the 
self-styled Saints that we are now dealing,” he told Congress in 1872, “but 
their practices. . . . they will not be permitted to violate laws under the 
cloak of religion.” He had found territorial officers “willing to perform their 
duty in a spirit of equity and with a due sense of sustaining the majesty of 
the law.” ** 

President Hayes, after a visit to Salt Lake City with General Sherman 
in 1880 during which the Liberals made sure he got only their point of view, 
expressed a sentiment stronger even than Grant's: “To the re-establish- 
ment of the interests and principles which polygamy and Mormonism have 
imperilled, and fully reopen to the intelligent and virtuous immigrants of 
all creeds, that part of our domain which has been in a great degree closed 
to general immigration by the immoral institution, it is recommended that 
the government of the Territory of Utah be reorganized.” *” President Gar- 
field the next year charged that “The Mormon Church not only offends the 
moral sense of manhood ... but prevents the administration of justice 
through ordinary instrumentalities of law.” * After Garfield's assassination, 
which in some quarters was laid to a Mormon fanatic, President Arthur felt 


convinced that the Utah problem could be solved only “by the exercise of 
absolute federal force.” ** Even President Cleveland, far less inclined to 
press the campaign — he refused to sign the Edmunds-Tucker bill in 1887 
— was persuaded that immigration “reenforced the people upholding po- 
lygamy” and called upon Congress in 1883 to pass a law “to prevent the 
importation of Mormons into the country.” *° 


II 


With immigration central to the whole problem, it was inevitable that 
the contest between the Mormons and the United States should move into 
the international arena. “I would thank you to keep your Mormons at 
home,” President Buchanan told Lord Clarendon, Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs for Great Britain. “The English Mormon is a strange article.” " In 
1879 Secretary of State William M. Evarts dispatched a lengthy circular to 


"James D. Richardson, ed., Messages and Papers of the Presidents (New York: Bureau of 
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United States diplomatic and consular officers in Europe directing attention 
to the growth of Mormonism through recruitment abroad.** He instructed 
them to seek the aid of foreign governments in preventing the departure of 
“large numbers” of “prospective law-breakers,” and through the public 
press of the principal cities and ports of Europe to call attention to the 
subject and the “determined purpose” of the United States to eradicate 
polygamy. The Supreme Court had that year upheld the constitutionality 
of the anti-bigamy enactment and had dispelled any doubt concerning the 
ability and intent of the government to enforce it.”’ Friendly powers, Evarts 
felt, would not willingly permit the United States to become a “resort or 
refuge for the crowds of misguided men and women whose offenses against 
morality and decency would become intolerable” in their own land, and 
he asked them to take steps to check “these criminal enterprises by agents 
who are thus operating beyond the reach of the law of the United States.” 


Under whatever specious guise the subject [of polygamy] may be presented by those 
engaged in instigating the European movement to swell the numbers of the law-defying 
Mormons of Utah, the bands and organizations which are got together in foreign lands 
as recruits cannot be regarded as otherwise than a deliberate and systematic attempt 
to bring persons to the United States with the intent of violating their laws and com 
mitting crimes expressly punishable under the statute as penitentiary offenses.” 


What Evarts failed to envision was how any government was going to 
recognize potential lawbreakers and under what pretext they could be 
prosecuted before the fact. And if America nursed the serpent by per- 
mitting Mormon agents to go abroad in the first place, she could not expect 
the countries of Europe to kill it by cutting off its tail. The London Times 
ridiculed the whole idea, while the London Examiner could not refrain 
from commenting on the “plaintive appeal”: “The morality of this circular 
is admirable; the logic is lamentable.” The Examiner, convinced there was 
not injustice enough in England to punish the Mormons, was amazed: “The 
Great Republic has afforded a refuge to the visionaries of Europe. Into its 
bosom have been welcomed the professors of every faith and of no faith 
at all. Imperialist Princes and democratic Nihilists equally go through 
Garden Island unnoticed. ... Why do they not prevent the landing of 


™“Diplomatic Correspondence, Circular No. 10, August 9, 1879, Sent to Diplomatic and 
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German Socialists, Russian Nihilists, and Irish Finians?” ** Elder N. C. Fly- 
gare, in charge of a company of Mormon emigrants from Scandinavia arriv- 
ing on the S. S. Wyoming a month after the Evarts communique, noted 
that the Secretary's letter had been widely published abroad but few be- 
lieved anything so absurd could be seriously fathered by the American gov- 
ernment. The Mormons, he said, were not disturbed by it in the least.** 

The Danish Minister for Foreign Affairs felt that “joining the Mormon 
community can in no wise be likened to the resolution to contract po- 
lygamous alliances,” and found it impossible “according to the principles 
generally admitted in penal law” to see in Mormon proselyting “an attempt 
to incite to a violation of the laws of the United States.” ** While he 
deplored the expatriation of Danish subjects, he did not see that Denmark 
was empowered to stop the abuse. The United Kingdoms of Norway and 
Sweden indicated that the government and public sentiment were “averse 
to having their population victimized and depleted by immoral and criminal 
means” and agreed to discourage Mormon activity as far as consistent with 
law." All three countries promised a campaign of enlightenment through 
notices in the press against the “fallacious promises” and “the enticements 
of the emissaries of Mormonism.” 

The official warnings sharpened anti-Mormon feeling. Prussia banished 
the American missionaries. In Copenhagen a sectarian convention could 
agree on no matter of business or doctrine until the subject of Mormonism 
came up, “when all immediately united in the sentiment ‘The Mormons 
must go.’” * During the decade 1880 to 1890, however, the missionary 
force abroad actually more than doubled — not a few of the elders were 
refugee polygamists evading the Edmunds law — although conversions and 
emigration fell off. Convert-emigrants from Scandinavia, for example, num- 
bered fewer than 1,000 annually during the 1880’s. 

But Mormon immigration remained in the popular mind an alarming 
invasion capable of perverting the nation’s morals. Reported the Omaha 
Herald in 1885: “The arrival in the United States of a few hundred Danes 
who have been brought here by the Mormon church is the signal for an 
outcry in the eastern press against their admission into the country, and 
calling on the government to stop this kind of immigration.” The Herald 
defended a program which might be “a plain matter of business” in increas- 
ing the wealth of the territory and the church, but which “combines with it 
positive Christian charity.” * 

*London Examiner, August 16, 1879, quoted in New York Times, August 30, 1879 
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The majority thought otherwise. In January, 1882 alone, mass meetings 
were held in cities as scattered as Chicago, Portland (Maine), Rochester, 
St. Paul, and Pittsburg, where governors, congressmen, and clergy helped 
pass resolutions calling for enforcement of the anti-bigamy law and the 
prevention of statehood for Utah. At the Madison Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church in New York, Reverend Dr. Newman wailed that the 
locomotive, which was supposed to sound the death-knell of Mormonism, 
instead had drawn to Utah “trains laden with converts . . . brought from 
across the seas.” It pained him to see the country calmly permitting these 
foreigners to be clothed with all the rights of citizenship. “But one official 
diplomatic protest was ever made against such proceedings, and Mr. Evarts 
deserves all honor for making it.” ** Methodist ministers gathered in Phila- 
delphia in February unanimously invited “the attention of the executive 
authorities at Washington to the relation of European emigration procured 
by Mormon emissaries to the continuance and enlargement of this great 
evil, and we suggest careful inquiry whether more effective measures may 
not be taken to anticipate and prevent this constant supply of this organized 
iniquity.” ** In Utah itself Governor Eli Murray in 1883 quaked a warning 
to the Secretary of the Interior “and through you the country” that they 
were beset by “another irrepressible conflict.” ** In vain did John T. Caine, 
delegate from Utah, in denouncing the Edmunds-Tucker bill in 1887, call 
attention to the fact that the last census had showed a more rapid decrease 
in foreign-born population in Utah than in twenty-nine states and the 
District of Columbia.” 


The common image pictured Utah's “defiant polygamists” being “rein- 
forced by thousands of converts secured by their missionaries in the South- 
ern States and in Europe,” as the New York Times editorialized in October, 
1883. The Arizona had just landed 505 converts: “Four-fifths of these 
misguided persons came from the Scandinavian peninsula.” *’ Even an 
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observer like John Codman, whose Mormon Country had given an accurate 
and sympathetic description of the 1870's, now joined the alarm: “Most of 
the ‘plural wives’ of the present time,” he wrote in 1881, “come from those 
Scandinavian lands where chastity is scarcely considered a virtue, but is 
readily yielded for earthly profit, to say nothing of celestial glory. There 
is a market for them in the small settlements and on ranches, where they 
prefer to be members of the family, even of the second or third grade, 
rather than to accept the position of servants.” In his view, such women 
were criminals. On arriving at Castle Garden they should be warned of the 
consequences of violating the anti-bigamy statute, and if the government 
considered the abolition of polygamy of as much importance as cities re- 
garded the suppression of houses of ill-fame, “let it make similar periodical 
raids on the farm houses of Utah.” He was sounder when he asked, “What 
more, in addition to carrying out the present laws, can be done to hasten 
the work which railroads, newspapers, and fashions are fast accomplish- 
ing?” * 

In the anti-Mormon campaign, the common fallacy that the church 
brought the immigrant over at its own expense made its Perpetual Emigrat- 
ing Fund the object of special attack.“ The Edmunds Law of 1882, be- 
gotten, as the Mormons felt, “by prejudice, conceived in ignorance, and 
brought forth in hate,” ® did not lay the axe to the root of immigration. 
Territorial governor Eli H. Murray in his annual report to the Secretary of 
the Interior in 1883 protested against the special legal privileges under 
which the P.E.F. Company operated. “By this act [of incorporation in 
1850] the whole system of emigration is handed over by the legislature to 
a corporation under the control of the Church. No other system has by law 
been authorized or permitted in Utah, and this rich corporation continues 
as a part of the Church and State machinery to gather converts from all 
parts of the world.” "' An amendment was consequently added to the 
Edmunds-Tucker bill, then before Congress, which would annul the laws 
which had created the P.E.F. Company. The Act of 1887 did disincorporate 
it as part of a similar action against the church itself.°* After bitter court 
proceedings the company was dissolved and a receiver appointed to assume 
charge of its assets. Its property consisted of “a safe, desk, records, account 


* John Codman, “Mormonism,” International Review, September, 1881, p. 232. 
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books, promissory notes, paper of various kinds, and $2.25 in defaced silver 
coins,” and the company’s statement as of November 10, 1587, showed total 
assets of $417,968.50, nearly all in the form of promissory notes, uncollect- 
able and of no value.” ** The strength of the “rich corporation” had never 
lain in idle wealth but in constant use as a revolving fund. Its life, now 
over, had drained into the lives of the people it had assisted. 

Though it was not until the Act of March 3, 1891, that the specification 
“polygamists” was added to the federal list of classes excluded from im- 
migration, the popular and official agitation of the 1880's made things in- 
creasingly unpleasant for proselytes at ports of arrival, where previously 
they had experienced little trouble. To the anti-Mormons it seemed that 
more shiploads of converts arrived after the Evarts communique and the 
Edmunds Act than before. Since it was “assisted immigration,” there were 
determined efforts to exclude the Mormons as paupers. Superintendent 
Jackson of Castle Garden detained twenty-five converts — four families — 
from Iceland in July, 1886, because they could not show more than $25 
among them. Mormon agent Hart, who was ready to supply them with 
tickets to Utah, argued that they would be provided with homes as soon 
as they arrived and there was no danger of their becoming public charges.”* 
In August, Immigration Commissioner Edward Stephenson detained forty- 
five considered paupers out of a company of 301 Mormon immigrants arriv- 
ing on the S.S. Wyoming. All were eventually permitted to enter but a 
woman and three children who were shipped back to England.” In 
September, Stephenson detained forty-four in another company by “a 
strained application” of the pauper statute. Judge Andrews of the New 
York Supreme Court released them on writs of habeas corpus and they 
went on to Utah.** Every company that year witnessed some detentions. 
Never had the Mormon immigrants been subjected to such rigid ques- 
tioning. 

For Commissioner Stephenson the Mormons were a perplexity. On 
July 15, 1886, he wrote a letter to acting Secretary of the Treasury C. S. 
Fairchild, calling attention to the difficulty of enforcing the Act to Regulate 
Immigration of August 3, 1882. He considered the requirement of a $500 
bond for paupers invalid but he believed that the Commissioners were 
authorized by law to exclude the shiploads of Mormon converts, and asked 
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that he and his associates be instructed to bar them out. The Nevada had 
just landed 497 Mormons; two more shiploads of 700 were shortly expected; 
Stephenson urged shrilly that they should not be allowed to land.*’ The 
New York Times expressed its editorial sympathy with Stephenson's diffi- 
culty, but “while we are of the opinion that the nation suffers by the admis- 
sion of these persons, we cannot see that the law provides for their 
exclusion.” They could not be excluded merely as potential law-breakers, 
and as for pauperism, the church “sees to it that no converts come in that 
condition.” A possible loophole was that perhaps the immigration authori- 
ties need not accept Mormon promises to provide. Yet it was too evident 
that there were no Mormons in almshouses.®* 

The detention of part of a company of 145 Saints, chiefly British, a few 
Scandinavian, who arrived at New York on the S.S. Wisconsin in the fall 
of 1888, received considerable notoriety. According to the press, they were 
mostly “young females, New Mormons, freshly recruited for immoral pur- 
poses.” The cry went up for their deportation. It developed, however, 
that the emigrant party actually consisted of 75 men, 60 women, the rest 
children, and that the individuals detained were three families and five 
boys and three girls under sixteen years of age without natural or legal 
guardian, though accompanied by missionaries. A Swiss family was held 
because of an imbecile son. A Mrs. Christine Patterson was “guilty of being 


53 years of age and having with her two innocent grandchildren.” ® An 
investigation from Washington and assistance from the Guion Line — 
long patronized by the church — and Urah’s delegate to Congress brought 
“obstructing officers to terms,” and another “Mormon menace” passed into 
history.” 


In 1891 members of a special commission appointed by the United 
States Treasury Department to conduct a general immigration inquiry 
visited Guion and Company’s offices and Mormon headquarters in Liver- 
pool, examined the records, secured “full information, and concluded the 
accusations against the Mormons respecting emigration from Europe were 
without foundation.” * 
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A local e*:ack on Mormon recruiting, an attack early and unrelenting, 
had been to deny the convert-immigrants citizenship because of their 
allegiance to a church considered treasonable to the government. In 1857 
Judge W. W. Drummond objected that “a certain tool of Gov. Young, 
named Appleby,” as clerk of the Supreme Court “would occasionally go 
to the houses of those English Mormons, administer to them an oath, give 
them a sort of certificate, and pronounce them naturalized citizens.” In 
this way, he charged, alien-born citizens, not legally naturalized according 
to the acts of Congress, cast the majority of votes and held many of the 
offices. “The laws of the Territory are nearly all void from the beginning 
in consequence of being passed and made by alien enemies of the country. 
. . » No man was voted for unless first nominated by Brigham Young.” 
Judge Drummond asserted that “fifty a day of those poor, deluded and silly 
creatures were brought into Court as Jurors, and each for himself would 
swear that he was a ‘naturalized Citizen,’ but examination of his papers 
showed that “this Ajax of the law Appleby” had administered the oath 
outside of court and “in the name of Israel’s God” had pronounced him 
citizen.” 


Twenty-five years later George Q. Cannon, English convert and peren- 
nial Mormon delegate to Congress, whose own naturalization was ques- 


tioned, was meeting similar accusations: “He knows it is charged that the 
Mormon people consist principally of the very lowest classes of Europe, 
people who neither know nor care a whit about our form or system of 
government; ... that many of these are not bona fide citizens of the United 
States .. . that it is asserted that he has each time been returned as a 
Delegate to Congress by the votes of these alleged aliens.” 

Associate Justice Thomas J. Drake, holding district court in Provo in 
1866, ruled that the probate courts had no power to issue naturalization 
papers, and all that had been issued were illegal, null, and void. He 
refused papers to any man who defied the anti-polygamy act of Congress. 
“We are proud to record,” editorialized the New York Times, “that the 
Judges of this Territory are firm in the discharge of official duty. . . . The 
U. S. Courts in Utah are now considered an honor to the country.” ™ 
District Attorney Charles Hempstead at the same time denied petitions for 
naturalization coming from those practicing polygamy. In 1870 Chief Justice 
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James B. McKean, eager to make the Cullom bill law for Utah, went 
further: he denied naturalization to those who simply believed in the 
doctrine. When the judge asked John C. Sandberg, a Swede, and William 
Horsley, an Englishman, whether or not they regarded the Act of 1862 as 
binding upon them, Sandberg replied he believed it right to obey the laws 
of God rather than of man, and Horsley declined to answer, whereupon 
McKean refused them citizenship, declaring they were “not of good moral 
character.” ” 

To one sympathetic observer, the grim efforts to deny Mormon immi- 
grants the rights of citizenship were among the evils attendant on “Pro- 
Consular governments,” enabling a man like McKean to “ride roughshod 
over Article 5 of the Amendments of the Constitution”: “It was his wont, 
not only to anticipate indictment, trial, and conviction, by the sentence he 
imposed, but to compel men to testify against themselves when applying for 
naturalization, and then, upon the testimony thus tyrannically and uncon- 
stitutionally obtained, he uniformly refused to naturalize them.” Ironically, 


the same men, “decayed politicians,” who had enfranchised promiscuous 
and devil-worshipping Negroes in the South, would disfranchise polyga- 
mous Mormons. “The reason for this decided preference for the idle, shift- 
less, thieving Negro, as an elector, over the industrious, thrifty Mormon, 
who believes in a religious delusion, does not readily appear to one not 
versed in American politics.” The explanation was simply that the carpet- 
bagger expected Negro votes “to keep himself and his friends forever in, 
while he knows that Mormon votes, intelligently cast, will keep himself 
and friends forever out, with no hope of handling Mormon money... .” 

The immigrant vote was, of course, of greatest importance to the church. 
“Get clothed at once with all the rights of an American citizen,” Apostle 
George A. Smith urged the Saints in a sermon in 1874 in Richfield, in the 
heart of Scandinavian country. “You have a judge in this district who is 
a just and honorable man, anc who does not consider himself a missionary 
sent here expressly to convert you. If you lived in Salt Lake City I would 
tell you to see Judge McKean and his whole ‘ring’ in perdition before taking 
the false oath he seeks to impose.” They should not shirk their duty if 
drawn on a jury; they should not lie before God or man but convict anyone 
indicted for polygamy entered into since 1862 if it were proved. “We know 
that law is unconstitutional, and we can beat them in their own courts. 
Don’t be nervous about it. Take a little valerian tea and put your trust 
in God.” Unaware that events would prove him wrong and that it would 
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take more than trust or tea to get the Saints out of their predicament, he 
urged them to show the world they were a quiet, law-abiding people. “We 
have stood a good deal, and we can stand it to the end.” 

Utah’s granting the vote to women seemed to anti-Mormons a special 
act of contempt for the government. “. .. girls under age and alien women 
with the odor of the emigrant ship still upon their clothes, without ever 
having taken an oath of allegiance to the United States, without the slight- 
est idea of the meaning of the act they are performing, or what is intended 
by it, cast their votes as they are instructed to in some tongue unknown to 
the ordinary American and go away dazed.” Were it not for the steady 
influx of foreigners, “low, base-born foreigners, hereditary bondsmen,” Mor- 
monism's “two dreadful features,” polygamy and the exalting of church 
over state, would “die out in America in two generations.” ® The Gentile 
Circular objected to citizenship being conferred upon alien women by their 
marriage with naturalized or native-born citizens. “If woman is equally a 


femme sole after as she is before marriage, by what subtle fiction can she 
be supposed to take upon herself the citizenship of her husband?" " And 
the Circular cited a maneuver during Logan’s municipal election in 1874 
as an illustration of the misuse of woman suffrage in Utah: there the 
liberal Mormons and non-Mormons joined forces and gave the church party 
“such a scare that at about noon, on the day of the election, the brethren 
feared their little union of church and state was in danger. So the bishops 


fell back on their old plan, and brought out the Female Relief Society in 
full force.” Mormons who had not voted the church ticket were required 
to be rebaptized in penance, and a number of young men who refused to be 
rebaptized were excommunicated. “No man can be a free, independent 
American citizen, and at the same time be a good citizen of the Kingdom 
of ( jod.” " 

A late decision subscribing to that conviction, and still in the spirit of 
Judge Drummond's charges of 1857, was Judge Thomas |. Anderson's 
denial of citizenship to applicants in Salt Lake City in November, 1889, be- 
cause the religious covenants of the Endowment House, which an apostate 
Mormon divulged, gave highest allegiance to the Kingdom of God and were 
considered treasonable to the United States."*7, Mormon President Wilford 
Woodruff had the Endowment House razed forthwith, a dramatic pre- 
liminary to his Manifesto the following year which discontinued polyg- 
“Quoted in John Codman, “Through Utah,” Galaxy, XX (November, 1875), 624. Seid 
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amy itself. In his Manifesto, President Woodruff cited the current accusa- 
tions — blood atonement, the murder of apostates, the power of bishops’ 
courts over civil courts, the dictation of the ballot and of temporal affairs, 
the treasonable nature of the endowment, the union of church and state — 
and refuted them. And he considered “all attempts to exclude aliens from 
naturalization and citizens from the exercise of elective franchise, solely 
because they are members of the Mormon Church,” as “unpolitic, unre- 
publican, and dangerous encroachments upon civil and religious liberty.” ™ 
That was evidence enough for Judge Charles S. Zane to rule in October, 
1890, that membership in the Mormon Church should no longer be a 
barrier to citizenship."* 


IV 


But some crusaders were convinced that polygamy had simply gone 
underground in Utah after 1890 and, apparently never thinking to consult 
actual statistics, they declared that recruiting abroad for sinister purposes 
was being prosecuted with vigor. A pair of American alarmists, touring 
Europe on behalf of the Interdenominational Council of Women for 
Christian and Patriotic Service, tried as late as 1909 to rouse foreign govern- 
ments to stop Mormon emigration. But in Denmark they were told they 
should look to their own reforms at home, and in England they found that 
“shipping interests opposed an anti-Mormon crusade.” *® A few years 
earlier the highly combustible Swedish “Foreningen Vaksamhet” or Vigi- 


lance Society urged government action against the Mormons, but it could 
produce only hearsay evidence of “white slavery.” 


The agitation by this time was anti-climax, a temporary violation of the 
gentleman's agreement of the 1890's that polygamy would be allowed to die 
a natural death. When the widely publicized Senate investigation of Reed 


"Quoted in George Q. Cannon, History of the Mormons (Salt Lake City: Geo. Q 
Cannon & Sons, 1891), p. 19; see also First Presidency and Council of the Twelve, 
“Petition for Amnesty Sent to the President of the United States, December 19, 
1891,” The Contributor (Salt Lake City), XII (February, 1892), 196-97. 

The doctrine of “blood atonement,” which the early Mormons allegedly believed 
in but never practiced —though Brigham Young on one occasion defended the 
theory from the pulpit —held that certain sinners, too wicked for ordinary means 
of regeneration, could be redeemed only by the sacrificial shedding of their own 
blood. The “endowment” was a series of spiritual blessings, “endowments from on 
high,” received in the Endowment House ritual, and still administered in Mormon 
temples, blessings considered necessary for exaltation in the highest glory in the 
world to come. Mormon mysteries, like the Masonic at one time, were grossly feared 
and misunderstood. 

"Jenson, op. cit., entries for October 7, 1890, and December 3, 1890. 

* Hans P. and Blanch K. Freece, How Mormons Recruit Abroad (New York, 1911), p. 18. 
As late as 1913 the Danish yearbook, De Forenede Staters danske Almanak, Haand- 
og Aarbog (Seattle, 1913), was telling Danes applying for citizenship that, among 
other things, they had to declare they were “neither anarchist nor Mormon.” 


™ Gustav Sundbarg, Mormonvdrfningen i Sverige (Emigrationsutredningen, Ill, Stockholm, 
1910), p. 3. 
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Smoot, Senator-elect from Utah in 1903, concluded without scandal, the 
conflict and crusade gave way to an era of good feeling and the Mormons 
became in time eminently respectable, so respectable, in fact, that diehard 
enemies now accused the national government of subservience to Wall 
Street in dealing with the Mormons: it was good business to treat them 
well.”’ 

The legislation aimed at drying up the main tributary to Utah's un- 
orthodoxies had simply hastened what changing social and economic con- 
ditions were already accomplishing. Zion, once preached with so much 
intensity and conviction and expressed in a great program of immigration, 
was no longer a closed society. It had to accommodate itself to the times. 
The Gentile had come to Utah, and with him the world. Mormonism 
spiritualized its message and no longer frightened the nation as an imperium 
in imperio. Insisting less on building a literal Kingdom, it joined hands 
with eastern capital to build instead a greater Utah. With the establish- 
ment of a state Bureau of Immigration in 1911, what had been almost 
exclusively a Mormon enterprise turned secular, and Commissioner H. T. 
Haines in a letter to T. V. Powderley could advertise Utah as “a splendid 
state for the best classes of immigrants.” " The chastened Mormons had 
joined the Union at last, leaving preachers and politicians to look for other 
causes. 


"Bruce Kinney, Frontier Missionary Problems (New York: Revell, 1918), pp. 83-96, 
held that since 1890 the whole country had catered to the Mormons. 

"State of Utah, Firse Report of the State Bureau of Immigration, Labor, and Statistics 
(Salt Lake City: Arrow Press, 1911), p. 16 





JOHN Q. TILSON AND THE REAPPORTIONMENT ACT 
OF 1929* 


Orvitte J. Sweetinct 


LEARLY, POPULAR representation in the House of Representatives 

was a critical feature of the constitutional plan of the framers of the 

new form of government in 1787. They laid down the general prin- 
ciple in Article I, Section 2, but they left the implementation to Congress 
itself. The great territorial expansion and enormous increase in the popu- 
lation of the country produced a problem which the framers of the Consti- 
tution surely did not foresee. 

Before the first census had been conducted in 1790, there was much 
feeling among the members of Congress that their number should be in- 
creased up to the limit set by the Constitution, i.e., one for every thirty 
thousand, the basis of representation to be determined “by adding to the 
whole Number of free Persons, including those bound to Service for a Term 
of Years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other Persons.” 
Accordingly, when on September 23, 1789 a joint resolution was passed 
proposing twelve constitutional amendments to the states for ratification,' 
the first article of amendment provided that the size of the House should 
be enlarged so that after the first census there would be one Representative 
for every thirty thousand persons counted as specified, until the number 
should reach one hundred; after that size had been reached, the proportion 
was to be so regulated by Congress that there would be never fewer than 
one hundred Representatives nor fewer than one for every forty thousand 
persons, until the number of Representatives should reach two hundred; 
thereafter the proportion was to be regulated at never fewer than two 
hundred or more than one Representative for every fifty thousand persons.? 
Though this article was never ratified — since no time limit was set on 
ratification, it is still pending — and has now lost its significance, the inten- 
tion of increasing the size of the House indefinitely prevailed until the 
passage of the Reapportionment Act of 1929. 

The problem of reapportionment of seats following each decennial census 
became steadily more difficult, since no state wished to lose representation. 
How could reapportionment be carried out by Congress without jeopardiz- 


* This article is based principally upon the Congressional Record, conversations with 
Mr. Tilson, and Mr. Tilson's papers. 
t New Haven, Connecticut. 


*1 Stat. 97. 
*Ten of these articles became the Bill of Rights. The twelfth, which like the first failed 


of ratification, prohibited the changing of compensation of Representatives before an 
election should intervene. 
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ing vested interests in the House itself? It was by a narrow margin that the 
national Congress escaped the system of rotten boroughs that makes so 
many state legislatures unrepresentative. 

The legislative device that solved the problem, and the parliamentary 
maneuvering that carried it through, were the work of one man, John Q. 
Tilson, Representative from Connecticut, who was Majority Floor Leader 
in the House of Representatives at the time of the passage of the Reappor- 
tionment Act of 1929. The solution, moreover, was effective not only for 
the census of 1930; it served to stabilize the size of the House following the 
censuses of 1940 and 1950, and shows every promise of remaining a perma- 
nent part of our constitutional system. 

John Quillin Tilson was born in Clear Branch, Tennessee, on April 5, 
1866, the son of William Erwin and Katharine Sams Tilson. He spent his 
boyhood on his father’s farm and was educated in the local schools. He 
came north in 1888 to enroll in Yale University as a sophomore. After 
working to earn his way through the entire course, he was graduated in 
1891, entered the Yale Law School, from which he was graduated in 1893, 
and a year later received the degree, Master of Laws. 

Mr. Tilson had intended to return to Tennessee to practice law, and was 
admitted to the Tennessee bar in 1894. But by a trick of fate the bank in 
Johnson City, where he had deposited the funds with which he had plan- 
ned to outfit an office and begin practice, fell into bankruptcy, and he 
therefore returned to New Haven in 1894. For the next three years he held 
the post of superintendent of the Yale dining hall. In 1897 he became a 
law clerk in the offices of White and Daggett, and he became a partner in 
the firm five years later. 

Coming from the mountains of Tennessee, a Republican stronghold, 
Tilson was interested in political affairs even as a boy, and when he decided 
to live in New Haven he entered the Republican party. In the fall of 1904, 
he was persuaded to become a candidate and was elected to the lower 
house of the Connecticut General Assembly. On re-election two years later 
he became Speaker of the House. In 1908 he was elected Congressman-at- 
large from Connecticut, and served a total of eleven terms, returning to 
private life in 1932. Tilsom became House Majority Leader in 1925 when 
Nicholas Longworth became Speaker, and held this post until the Demo- 
crats gained control of the House in December, 1931. Although never 
elected Speaker, Mr. Tilson often presided, especially over the Committee 
of the Whole; he has said that actually he problably presided over the 
House for a greater total number of hours than any other man in the 
nation’s history. 
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In the First Congress, the House of Representatives had fifty-nine mem- 
bers,’ as Article I, Section 2 of the Constitution provides. The basis of 
representation finally chosen by the Second Congress was one Representa- 
tive to every thirty-three thousand inhabitants, which increased the size 
of the House to one hundred five members, and this number was appor- 
tioned among the several states thus: New Hampshire four, Massachusetts 
fourteen, Vermont two, Rhode Island two, Connecticut seven, New York 
ten, New Jersey five, Pennsylvania thirteen, Delaware one, Maryland eight, 
Virginia nineteen, Kentucky two, North Carolina ten, South Carolina six, 
and Georgia three.* The full implications of such an increase are perhaps 
best realized by comparison with a few of the figures at the present time: 
today New Hampshire has but two Representatives, Connecticut six, Mary- 
land seven, Virginia ten, South Carolina still six, Rhode Island two, and 
Massachusetts fourteen. 

An important constitutional dispute preceded the passage of this first 
apportionment act. The statutory apportionment of Representatives in- 
volves the apparently simple operation of dividing the census population as 
limited by the Constitution by some number (thirty thousand or greater) 
selected by Congress. But then arises the problem of fractional remainders. 
In the Second Congress the House claimed that the limit of one Repre- 
sentative for every thirty thousand persons applied to each state rather 
than to the whole nation, and this set the maximum at one hundred twelve 
members. But if the limitation applied to the nation as a whole, as the 
Senate insisted, the House would have eight more. The two bodies debated 
the question bitterly for months. Eventually the Senate view prevailed and 
a bill was passed apportioning one hundred twenty members of the House.° 
Thomas Jefferson, then Secretary of State, advised that the President veto 


this bill, which he believed unconstitutional in giving consideration to frac- 
tions of thirty thousand. Washington vetoed the bill and thereby estab- 
lished the principle of rejected fractions, which remained in force for half 
a century.° 


* The Constitution made a temporary apportionment of sixty-five seats, but North Carolina 
and Rhode Island were not represented when the First Congress assembled, since they 
had not yet ratified. 

*1 Sear. 253 (April 14, 1792). 

*2 Annals of Congress 540 (April 6, 1792). 

*The debates in the House appear at 2 Annals of Congress 200-204, 208, 210, 243-52, 
254-74, 331-36, 403-405, 407-416, 418, 473, 480, 482, 539-41, 543-50 (1791 and 1792) 
The Senate debates were not reported. The President vetoed the bill on April 5 on 
the ground that “the bill has allotted to eight of the states more than one for every 
thirty thousand.” An unsuccessful attempt to override the veto was made in the 
House on April 6, and it was on this occasion that the text of the bill was printed 
The bill omitting major fractions was passed on April 10 and signed on April 14 
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After the census of 1830, the House passed a bill based on this principle 
which reduced the number of Representatives of four states, including New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. This action aroused powerful opposition 
in New England. Ex-President John Quincy Adams led the fight in the 
House, and when the fight had been lost there he persuaded Daniel Web- 
ster to oppose the measure in the Senate. Webster centered his objections 
to the bill on the requirement, “according to their respective numbers,” and 
attacked the principle of rejected fractions as unconstitutional. He proposed 
an additional Representative for each state whose fraction was near to or 
greater than one-half. The bill amended in this form passed the Senate, 
but the House did not concur, and apportionment remained unchanged 
until after the 1840 census. 


Congress then adopted a method resembling Webster's interpretation of 
the Constitution, but did not limit the size of the House. In this, the sixth 
apportionment act, effective June 25, 1842, Congress set a ratio of one 
Representative for every seventy thousand, six hundred eighty persons in 


each state, and one additional Representative for each state having a frac- 
tion greater than one moiety of the said ratio.’ The act consists of two 
paragraphs, the first being substantially the same as in the preceding appor- 
tionment acts, except that the basis of representation is increased. Section 2 
provides “that in every case where a State is entitled to more than one 
Representative in Congress the number . . . shall be elected by districts 
composed of contiguous territory equal in number to the number of Repre- 
sentatives to which such state may be entitled, no one district electing more 
than one Representative.” * This method of apportionment was never used 
again. 

The act of Congress effective May 23, 1850," which provided for the 
seventh decennial census, authorized the Secretary of the Interior to appor- 
tion Representatives among the several states, with one Representative to be 
elected at large for each major fraction of the ratio. For the first time, 
census and apportionment were combined in the same act of Congress, and 
for the first time the authority to apportion was delegated to the executive 
branch of the government. The number of members of Congress was fixed 
at two hundred thirty-three;'* this was increased by one, however, in the 


"5 Stat. 491 


"In the record of the First Session of the Seventy-First Congress (71 Cong. Record 228 
June 3, and 2447-8, June 6, 1929) appears a review of apportionment legislation and 
the power of Congress to delegate authority to the states to redistrict, prepared by 
Representative Marion E. Rhodes of Missouri. Rhodes says that “this is the first time 
in the history of apportionment legislation any reference is made t 
districts.” 

°9 Star. 428 

"9 Star. 432 


ngressiona 
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act effective July 30, 1852,"' as a result of complete enumeration returns 
from California. The calculation of the apportionment was clearly defined. 
The Secretary of the Interior was directed to determine the aggregate repre- 
sentative population, which was to be divided by two hundred thirty-three, 
and the product of such division, rejecting any fractions, was to be the ratio 
of apportionment of Representatives among the several states. The whole 
number of the Representative population for each state was to be divided 
by the ratio so determined and the quotient became the number of Repre- 
sentatives to which the state was entitled. It was further provided, how- 
ever, that the diminution in the total number of members caused by the 
fractions remaining in the several states, on the division of population, was 
to be compensated for by assigning to the states having the largest fractions 
one additional member each for its fraction so far as necessary to reach the 
complement of two hundred thirty-three. The Secretary of Interior was 
empowered to certify to Congress and to the separate states the number of 
Representatives so apportioned. The establishment of congressional dis- 
tricts was not mentioned. 

By the act of March 4, 1862,"* it was provided that after March 3, 1863 
the House would consist of two hundred forty-one members. Nothing was 
said about dividing states into congressional districts. 

By the act of February 2, 1872,'* the House was increased to two hun- 
dred eighty-three members, to be elected by districts composed of con- 
tiguous territory and containing as nearly as practicable an equal number of 
inhabitants. Members at large were to be elected in those states to which 
an increased representation had been given, provided other Representatives 
were elected by districts, or all were to be elected by districts if the legis- 
lature chose to redistrict before the time fixed by law for the election. (This 
act also fixed the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November, begin- 
ning in 1876, as the day for electing Representatives to Congress.) 

From a review of congressional elections, it appears that before 1842 
most Representatives were chosen at large. In 1842, for the first time, 
Congress provided for election of Representatives by districts composed of 
contiguous territory, and in 1872 further provided that such districts should 
be composed of nearly equal population. Since then every reapportionment 
act until the Act of 1929 has contained these provisions. Representative 
Daniel A. Reed of New York proposed to amend the bill of 1929 by adding 
a provision that nothing in the bill as enacted should be construed to 
prevent the legislatures from redistricting on the basis of compact and con- 
tiguous territory having as nearly as possible equal population, but the 
"10 Sear. 25. 

"12 Sear. 353 
"17 Seat. 28. 
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amendment was ruled out of order on a question raised by Representative 
John J. O'Connor of New York;"* the Chairman ruled that since no such 
language appeared in the bill the proposed amendment was not germane. 
Mr. Tilson does not recall that any political agreements were reached in 
this matter. 

It is Mr. Tilson’s recollection that requirements for legislative districts 
were omitted from the bill largely because it was the feeling of those 
interested in seeing a reapportionment bill passed before the 1930 census 
that the proposed bill should contain as little as possible in the way of con- 
troversial matter which might jeopardize the passage of any legislation what- 
soever. This was in a sense unfortunate, since the Supreme Court later 
held in Wood v. Broom" that the omission had been deliberate, reasoning 
principally from the legislative history of the act. As a result of this deci- 
sion, a bill was introduced in the House of Representatives on December 8, 
1932, and again on March 9, 1933, providing for the addition to the Act of 
1929 of the requirements of contiguity, compactness, and equality of popu- 
lation in the districts. However, no action was taken by Congress on these 
bills. 

The principle of compact congressional districts of approximately equal 
populations had become firmly established by 1930, though the carrying out 
of the principle has always been shrouded in political intrigue in many 
specific situations. Lest more importance be attached to omission from the 
Act of 1929 of requirements for congressional districts than may be war- 
ranted, it should be noted that many congressional districts which had been 
created in compliance with the Act of 1911, particularly in the South, 
could not be considered contiguous, compact, or of equa! population."* 
Also, in the period following the passage of the Act of 1929, much objec- 
tionable redistricting was accomplished despite the belief that Sections 3 
and 4 of the Act of 1911 were still law. In fact the courts of New York, 
Missouri, and I|linois, in passing on the validity of redistricting laws in those 
states, specifically held that these sections were stil] in effect. These rulings 
were overturned by the Supreme Court's decision in Wood yv. Broom. 
Furthermore, there is apparently no way to force a state to redistrict,’” and 
shifts of population have in many states resulted in great disparity among 
districts. For example, in 1930 Arkansas had not recistricted since 1901, 
in spite of the federal requirements. 

“Representative Reed was from Dunkirk in upstate New York, whereas O'C 
from metropolitan New York. 

* 287 U.S. 1 (1932) 

*A thorough review has been made by Hubert Searcy, “Congressional Redistricting 


the Solid South,” Birmingham-Southern College Bulletin, XXIX, No. 3 (May 1936) 
" Colegrove v. Green, 328 U.S. 549 (1946). 


onnor was 
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The size of the House grew steadily as the country became more heavily 
populated, and in the fifty years before 1920 the House was enlarged by 
one hundred ninety-four members, i.e., from two hundred forty-one in 1870 
to four hundred thirty-five in 1920. At that time the House threatened to 
become so large, if size continued to follow population growth, that it could 
not properly transact its business. 

After the census of 1920, no reapportionment legislation was enacted. 
There was much talk in both houses of Congress of the constitutional duty 
to reapportion, but all attempts to reach agreement failed. From 1790 to 
1920 no more than two years had ever intervened between enumeration 
and apportionment. The sole constitutional function of the census is to 
permit Congress to apportion its membership equitably. In the Sixty-sixth 
Congress in 1921, a reapportionment bill passed the House but was killed 
by the Senate in committee. The same thing happened again in February 
of 1929. Several other bills were introduced in the House during this 
period, but they all died in committee. Representative Blanton of Texas 
even proposed as an amendment to an appropriations bill that a retrench- 
ment of expenditures for Congress be made, and, to accomplish this, that 
one hundred thirty-one Representatives be eliminated from the payroll.'* 
The reduction was to be made by lot in those states whose representation 
was reduced, It is easy to imagine the reception which Blanton's suggestion 
received. 

As the census year of 1930 approached, the situation was desperate, 
with no solution in prospect, except to enlarge the House to satisfy the 
demands of the more populous states, without decreasing the representation 
of any state. In an article published in The New York Times on February 8, 
1929, Mr. Tilson called the country’s attention to the dangers which flow 
from a failure to reapportion. 


As the country grows, there is a continuous redistribution of the population. Our 
forefathers wisely foresaw that only by reapportionment at frequent intervals could the 
House of Representatives be maintained as a truly representative body. The men who 
drafted the Constitution doubtless had in their minds the conditions which through a long 
period of years had gradually grown up in England under the socalled rotten borough 
system, which was still growing worse when our Constitution was written. Many mem- 
bers of Parliament represented districts in which there were but a handful of people, and 
as a result Parliament was dominated by the great landowners, who in many instances 
literally owned the rotten boroughs. 


In the years following the War, the major growth of population had 
been in California, in the industrialized Northeast, and in a few industrial 


centers of the Midwest, notably in Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan, where steel, 


oil, and automobile production had expanded rapidly. In contrast with the 


"66 Cong. Record 3588, Sixty-eighth Congress, Second Session, February 12, 1925 
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rapid growth of these sections, the population of most of the deep South 
and Midwest had not increased greatly.’” 

Many of the recruits for the working force, particularly in the Northeast, 
had come recently from Europe; and this fact accentuated the long-stand- 
ing resentment on the part of some Southern Senators and Representatives 
against immigrants, a feeling which was in part at least a reaction of these 
men against interference by Northerners in matters affecting Negro voting 
and representation in the Southern states. Most of the immigrants had 
settled on the eastern seaboard. Thus the census of 1910 had shown that 
foreign-born inhabitants of the United States numbered thirteen and a half 
million (one seventh of the population), with an equal number of native- 
born whites of foreign parentage. Two sections, New England and the 
Middle Atlantic states, showed a clear majority of the population composed 
of foreign-born whites or of native whites one generation removed from 
foreign stock. By 1920 these figures had grown to approximately fourteen 
million foreign-born for the country as a whole, nearly fifty per cent of 
whom resided in the northeastern part of the United States. 

Also the drift of population from the farms, particularly of the Midwest, 
to the industrialized areas was noticeable in the decade beginning with and 
immediately following the War. Any reapportionment of the existing 
House seats would have subtracted from the Southern and Midwestern 
representation, and consequently these members were anxious that no reap- 
portionment be considered. They claimed that unusual conditions, caused 
by the War, prevailed, and insisted that no reapportionment be made until 
the distribution of population again became normal. 

Whatever the reasons, no action was taken through several Congresses, 
and as the 1930 census date approached it appeared that the difference 
in relative population increase would be even greater in 1930 than it had 
been in 1920. And with the Representatives of the states which had gained 
most in population from 1910 to 1930 demanding reapportionment in the 
face of an apparent constitutional mandate upon Congress, it was entirely 
possible that the House would be enlarged by one third, if no state were to 
have its existing representation diminished. The history of such legislation, 
as we have seen, had always been an increase in numbers rather than 
stabilization. 


*® According to the census records, between 1910 and 1930 the population of the North- 
east as a whole had increased by 33.1 per cent, as compared with an increase of 28.8 
per cent in the South. In certain states the differences in rate of increase in the 
population during the same period were phenomenal. Thus the population of New 
Jersey increased by 59.3 per cent, that of Massachusetts by 26.2 per cent, New York 
38.1 per cent, and California 139 per cent, in contrast with increases of 11.8 per cent 
in Mississippi and 23.8 per cent in Alabama 
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When the direct approach to apportionment legislation on the basis of 
the 1920 census had failed, Mr. Tilson hit upon the idea of passing an 
anticipatory law before the 1930 census, fixing the membership of the 
House and providing an automatic method for the proper allocation of 
Representatives by the Secretary of Commerce acting through the President 
as a purely administrative function, in the event that Congress failed to act. 
Tilson called in his Connecticut colleague, E. Hart Fenn, who was chair- 
man of the Census Committee. Mr. Fenn agreed that the proposal might 
work, and bills to provide the necessary legislation were introduced in the 
Sixty-ninth and Seventieth Congresses (1926-28), and hearings were con- 
ducted. All bills died in committee, however. 

In Mr. Tilson’s discussions of the subject with President Coolidge, 
Speaker Longworth, and others, the question arose as to whether the carry- 
ing out of such a law would be an act of such clearly ministerial character 
as to stand the constitutional test.*° Mr. Tilson believed that it would not 
affront the rule against delegation, and that in case such a bill could be 
passed through Congress it would probably remain on the statute books for 
many years, although of course any succeeding Congress would have the 
right to repeal it. 

After the inauguration of President Hoover on March 4, 1929, the 
Congress was called into extra session to consider farm relief and revision 
of the tariff. The Committee on the Census was not organized during the 
extra session and therefore it was evident that no consideration would be 
given to two bills that had been introduced by Mr. Fenn, one to provide 
for the taking of the fifteenth decennial census and another to provide for 
apportionment in advance. 

Faced with this stalemate, Mr. Tilson began discussions with Senators 
who were known to favor reapportionment, to determine what might be 
done. During the previous four years as Republican Majority Leader, he 
had worked closely with Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan on 
this problem, and it was to Vandenberg, therefore, that Mr. Tilson turned 
to sponsor the legislation in the Senate. Senator Jones of Washington intro- 
duced a bill to provide for the census enumeration and Senator Vandenberg 
one to fix the House and reapportion at the then-existing size, unless Con- 
gress were specifically to order an increase later. These two bills were com- 
bined into one (S.312) by the Senate Commerce Committee, reported back 
without amendment and placed on the calendar April 23, 1929. 

There was much criticism of the bill as an affront to the House, par- 
ticularly by Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi, but Vandenberg reminded 
the Senate of its own responsibility for the stalemate, since only three 


*For a discussion of the constitutional question involved, see Zechariah Chafee, Jr., 
“Congressional Reapportionment,” 42 Harvard Law Review 1044 (1929). 
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months earlier the House had passed almost the identical bill and the 
Senate had refused to act upon it. Vandenberg charged that, on the basis 
of the projected 1930 census figures, thirty million Americans were being 
robbed of representation; twenty-three seats were misplaced in the House; 
twenty-three votes were consequently misplaced in the Electoral College; 
and he warned of the grave consequences of this fact. 

Pat Harrison countered with charges of corruption, fraud, and graft 
following the census of 1910. He suggested that time should elapse after 
1930 to see if a fair census had been taken. He stated that after the census 
of 1910, “the Commerce Department in four instances, after it had shown 


that the four States concerned were entitled under the major-fraction 
theory to an additional Representative each, deliberately and willfully 
reduced the major fraction below the 50 point and took away from them 
those additional representatives.” One of the states was Mississippi. 


The Vandenberg bill provided that the President should report to 
Congress in December 1930 the census figures and a mathematical calcula- 
tion showing how the census would apportion Representatives in a House 
of four hundred thirty-five members by the method used in the previous 
apportionment. If Congress failed to act before adjournment, the presi- 
dential calculations should become automatically the new apportionment. 
The Vandenberg bill was passed by the Senate on May 29 by a vote of 
fifty-seven to twenty-six, and was sent to the House. 

And so in the closing days of the First Session of the Seventy-first 
Congress the Vandenberg census and apportionment bill, incorporating 
Tilson’s anticipatory provisions, came by a special rule before the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of the Union. Time was running 
out and Congress was anxious to adjourn. Debate was limited to four 
hours. Amendments were in order. 

The fight against the bill in the House was intense. Clever efforts were 
made so to load it with amendments as to kill it. Control of the debate 
had been given to Mr. Fenn, but it was John Q. Tilson of Connecticut, 
Republican Majority Leader, who was largely responsible for the passage 
of this bill by skillfully outmaneuvering the opposition. The story entails 
a parliamentary history of considerable interest, which is well obscured in 
the factual account printed in the Congressional Record.”* Without addi- 
tional information, it is impossible to deduce from the printed record the 
significance of actions reported there, particularly the strategic importance 
of an amendment by Mr. Tilson. 


"The account of the passage of the bill through the amending stages in the House 
appears in 71 Cong. Record 2338-65 and 2443-58, Seventy-first Congress, First Session, 
June 4, and 7, 1929 
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Representative Bankhead of Alabama offered an amendment to provide 
that “in taking such census the Director of the Census shall cause to be 
registered the names and addresses of all aliens and shall have entered 
upon such registration a statement by each alien showing by what right 
or authority of law he had entered the United States.” ** LaGuardia of 
New York made a point of order that such an enumeration was not ger- 
mane to the census question, but Chindblom of Illinois, who occupied the 
chair, ruled that the amendment merely proposed an extension of the 
enumeration and LaGuardia was overruled. 


In support of his amendment, Bankhead spoke as follows: 


... | am not going to undertake to enter upon any prolonged discussion of the proposi- 
tion involved with reference to our alien population. It has already been gone into very 
fully in the general debate on this bill, and I think I voice at least the sentiment of a very 
large part of the membership of this House when I assert that it is absolutely contrary to 
the genius and spirit of our institutions to have our representation in the law-making 
branch, the popular branch of the Government of the United States, based upon persons 
in this country of that type of man and women who are not willing to dissolve their 
allegiance to their old country and do not think enough of American institutions and 
American protection and American rights to affiliate themselves with and at least attempt 
to become citizens of the United States. I say that that number of people are not repre- 
sentatives of the real spirit and purpose of the American Nation, and that they should not 
receive consideration in apportioning the men who are sent here to represent the real 
Americans residing within our borders. 

It has been stated that there are from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 aliens in the United 
States at the present time who are here unlawfully, who have been smuggled into this 
country, who ae been bootlegged, so to speak, into the United States, who have gotten 
into the country illegally and contrary to the laws of our country, and they came in 
conscious of the fact that they were violating the laws of the country, and after they have 
gotten in they have made no effort to correct their illegal status in the United States. This 
amendment is directed solely at that class of people who are here contrary to the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, and in my opinion the Congress is entitled to, the in- 
formation called for in this amendment. If this amendment is adopted and later on it 
can be worked out so that an amendment may be germane to the bill, it may be the sense 
of this House that upon the summing up of this illegal representation you will be un- 
willing to have those 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 men accorded representation in the House, 
based upon their illegal citizenship. That is the whole spirit and purpose of this amend- 
ment, gentlemen, and I submit it to your calm deliberation as American citizens and as 
representatives of real American constituencies that are anxious to preserve the spirit 
and purpose of our Constitution and of our laws. 


LaGuardia pointed out the impossible task which adoption of the Bank- 
head Amendment would place upon the census enumerators. 


Mr. Chairman, I can understand the purpose of the gentleman from Alabama in 
suggesting an amendment of this kind. It is without doubt the most ingenious idea that 
has been presented for the purpose of so loading this bill and making it impracticable 
as to defeat its pu . I will say to the gentleman from Alabama that it is highly 
desirable to obtain - information which he seeks, but I can assure him he will not get 
accurate information by seeking to ascertain the legality of aliens who are in the United 
States through census enumerators. | will leave it to any man who has had any experience 
in the matter of immigration to say whether there is not great difficulty in ascertaining 
and determining whether an alien is here unlawfully or not. If the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama is adopted, it means that every census enumerator will 


"A similar crippling amendment had been rejected in the Senate. It was pointed out 
that the total number of aliens in five states, New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, equaled the entire voting strength of the citizens of 
Kansas. 
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be constituted into a court of special inquiry under the immigration act to ascertain 
whether or not an alien is here lawfully — whether he comes under the act of 1917 or the 
act of 1921, or whether he arrived prior to 1924, whether he is a deserting seaman and 
how he entered the United States —for all these facts are factors in determining his 
right or status in the United States. What we should do is, through the Committee on 
Immigration, to authorize an appropriation and have experienced men in the Immigra 
tion Service make a special investigation. . . 

The debate was heated and when it was over the amendment was 
agreed to one hundred sixty-three to one hundred twenty-two. The ques- 
tion of what use was to be made of the census of aliens was not decided 
at that time, however. 

Then George H. Tinkham of Massachusetts rose to propose a census of 
persons whose right to vote had been abridged in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. Rankin was immediately up to object on 
a point of order, but was overruled. The Tinkham amendment was lost 
one hundred nine to one hundred twenty-two. 

Thurston of lowa next offered an amendment to exclude aliens from 
the count for purposes of representation, thus putting them in a class with 
“Indians not taxed.” Hoch of Kansas offered a substitute to accomplish 
the same end: “The word ‘persons’ as used in this section shall not be 
construed to include aliens. If any provision of this section is declared un- 
constitutional, the validity of the remainder of the act shall not be affected 
thereby.” 

Thus in a brief sentence Hoch betrayed his doubts of the constitu- 
tionality of what the Southerners and Midwesterners were trying to accom- 
plish. Ultimately the Hoch amendment was adopted one hundred eighty- 
three to one hundred twenty-three by a combination of Southerners, Mid- 
westerners, and such other members as realized that this exclusion would 
accomplish their purpose of killing the reapportionment bill. 

Immediately Tinkham proposed the following amendment to exclude 
disfranchised persons from representation, along with aliens and Indians 
not taxed: “and inhabitants in each State, being 21 years of age, and citi- 
zens of the United States, whose right to vote at an election for the choice 
of electors for President and Vice President of the United States, Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the 
members of the legislature thereof, has been denied or abridged except for 
rebellion or other crime.” On a division, the question was lost one hundred 
to one hundred twenty-one, but on a teller vote demanded by Mr. Tinkham 
the question carried one hundred forty-five to one hundred eighteen. 

The House was in great disorder, and the Chairman threatened to 
dissolve the body, then functioning as a Committee of the Whole, and 
report the disorder to the House when reconvened. 


The Cuamman. The Chair will state that in the commotion, when nobody could be 
heard, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Reed] attempted to offer an amendment to 
the motion offered by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Fenn]. Subsequently the 
gentleman from Connecticut offered a new motion 
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The Chair will state that if the gentleman from New York insists, although the mem- 
bership of the House did not hear his amendment, the Chair will put his amendment, 
which was almost a secret between the gentleman from New York and the gentleman 
from Connecticut. The committee [of the Whole House] will proceed. [The motions in 
question and amendments were to prolong debate 5, 10, and 15 minutes. | 

The Hoch amendment was a violation of the parliamentary rules of the 
House, but because of Mr. Tilson’s momentary absence from the chamber 
no point of order was made against it.** The Tinkham amendment like- 
wise should not have been entertained, and would clearly have been out of 
order had it not been for the earlier admission and adoption of the alien 
amendment.** With either of these amendments in the bill, it was abso- 
lutely impossible to pass it in the House; and with both amendments 
adopted, only a small contingent was left who would dare to vote for the 
bill. 

In this confused situation, Mr. Tilson moved that the Committee of the 
Whole rise, and this motion carried. “Accordingly the committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. Chindblom, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union, reported that 
the committee had had under consideration the bill $.312 and had come 
to no resolution thereon.” 


When debate was resumed on the Census and Reapportionment Bill 


at noon two days later, Mr. Tilson offered an amendment to strike from 
the bill all of Section 22 (containing the disfranchised persons and alien 
exclusion amendments) and substitute the following. 


Sec. 22. (a) On the first day, or within one week thereafter, of the second regular session 
of the Seventy-first Congress and of each fifth Congress thereafter, the President shall 
transmit to the Congress a statement showing the whole number of persons in each Strate, 
excluding Indians not taxed, as ascertained under the fifteenth and each subsequent 
decennial census of the population, and the number of Representatives to which each 
State would be entitled under an apportionment of the then existing number of Repre- 
sentatives made in each of the following manners: 


(1) By apportioning the then existing number of Representatives among the several 
States according to the respective numbers of the several States as ascertained under such 
census, by the method used in the last preceding apportionment, no State to receive less 
than one Member; 


(2) By apportioning the then existing number of Representatives among the several 
States according to the respective numbers of the several States as ascertained under 
such census, by the method known as the method of major fractions, no State to receive 
less than one Member; and , 


"Mr. Tilson was at lunch when Hoch's amendment was offered. A page came rushing 
in to inform him that the bill was being amended, but by the time Mr. Tilson 
reached the floor debate had already begun. According to the House rules, after 
debate on an amendment has begun objection cannot be made, even if the amend- 
ment would have been out of order had objection been made at the proper time 

"The Hoch amendment violated a rule of the House that a bill stating a single subject 
(in this instance “Indians not taxed”) cannot be amended to include other subjects 
even of the same class. But a class already established (i.e. Indians not taxed and 
aliens) can be amended by adding other members to the class (i.e. Indians, aliens, 
and disfranchised persons). 
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(3) By apportioning the then existing number of Representatives among the several 
States according to the respective numbers of the several States as ascertained under such 
census, by the method known as the method of equal proportions, no State to receive less 
than one Member. 

(b) If the Congress to which the statement required by subdivision (a) of this section 
is transmitted, fails to enact a law apportioning Representatives among the several States, 
then each State shall be entitled, in the second succeeding Congress and in each Congress 
thereafter until the taking effect of a reapportionment under this act or subsequent statute, 
to the number of Representatives shown in the statement based upon the method used 
in the last apportionment. It shall be the duty of the Clerk of the last House of Repre- 
sentatives forthwith to send to the executive of each State a certificate of the number of 
Representatives to which such state is entitled under this section. In case of @ vacancy in 
the office of Clerk, or of his absence or inability to discharge this duty, then such duty 
shall devolve upon the officer who, under section 32 and 33 of the Revised Statutes, is 
charged with the preparation of the roll of Representatives elect 

(c) This section shall have no force and effect in respect of the apportionment to be 
made under any decennial census unless the statement required by subdivision (a) of this 
section in respect of such census is transmitted to the Congress within the time pre 


scribed in subdivision (a). 


Mr. Rankin and Mr. Tinkham reserved points of order, and the battle 
was joined. 

Mr. Ranxin. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 

The Cuamman. The gentleman from Mississippi reserves a point of order 


Mr. Titson. Mr. Chairman, there is no point of order to be made against this amend 
ment. 


Mr. Tinktiam. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 

The Cramman. The gentleman from Massachusetts reserves a point of order 
Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry 

The Cuamman. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. Dickinson. Do | understand there is only five minutes left for debate on this 
section? 


The CHamman. Does the gentleman from Connecticut yield for a parliamentary in 
quiry? 

Mr. Tizson. | do not yield any time for it. 

Mr. Dickinson. The gentleman ‘3 not been recognized yet for debate, only for 
offering an amendment. 


The Cuamman. The gentleman from lowa has not been recognized. The amend. 
ment has been offered by the gentleman from Connecticut, and to it the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Rankin] and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Tinkham| have 
reserved points of order. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr 
Tilson}. 

Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield’ 

Mr. Titson. | prefer not to yield. I am willing to yield for a parliamentary inquiry, 
but it must not be taken out of my time. I insist that the point of order should be passed 
upon. 

The Cuamman. Only five minutes remain of debate on this section. 

Mr. Ticson. Again I insist that the point of order be passed upon. 

Mr. Srarroap. Regular order! 


The Cuamman. The regular order would be the disposition of the point of order 
Does the gentleman from Mississippi desire to argue the point of order? 


Mr. Tirson. It is perfectly clear that the amendment is not subject to a point of 
order. 


Mr. Winoo. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman from Connecticut a ques 
tion. 
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Mr. Starrorp. Mr. Chairman, | demand to know whether the point of order is made 
or reserved. | demand the regular order. 


Mr. Winco. I will make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman is so 
meticulous. The gentleman will have to come back here 40 years from now to keep me 
from asking these questions under the rules. 


Mr. Starroap. I was perfectly conscious of what | was doing when I made the point 
of order. 


Mr. Winoo. | apologize to the gentleman. | thought he was unconscious. 
Mr. Srarrorp. | was just as alive and just as awake as the gentleman from Arkansas. 
Mr. Rankin. | reserved a point of order. 


The CHamman. The gentleman from Mississippi has reserved a point of order. Does 
the gentleman make it? Does the gentleman from Massachusetts make it? The Chair 
thinks he should say to the gentleman from Arkansas that the Chair should make the 
inquiry first. 


Mr. Winoo. | want to ask the gentleman from Connecticut about his amendment 
Some gentlemen call for the regular order when they do not know what it is 


Mr. Snett. When the regular order is demanded and the Member reserves a point 
of order, he must make it. 


Mr. Titson. My amendment is not subject to a point of order 


Mr. Winoo. | thought at first that the gentleman from Connecticut was saying that 
unconsciously, but he has given us his word. 


The Crtamman, The Chair will hear the gentleman from Massachusetts on the point 
of order. 


Mr. Tinxnam. Mr. Chairman, this motion contravenes a well-known rule of parlia 
mentary procedure in this House, namely, that no legislation can be effected by in 
direction that can not be effected by direction. 

On the day before yesterday amendments were adopted to section 22 which are 
now sought to be stricken out. The method is indirect, supervenes and sets aside the 
action of this committee. This is a subterfuge, without authority and without precedent 
[Cries of “Rule!”’} 


The Cuamman. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. Winoo. Is the Chair going to rule it out of order? If he is, | want to be heard 
The Cruamman. Does the gentleman care to be heard? 

Mr. Winoo. Is the Chair familiar with the amendment? 

The Cuamman. The Chair is familiar with the amendment 


Mr. Winoo. It does nothing under the sun except to eliminate two amendments 
that the committee has already adopted. Is not that true? — and | submit that as a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 


The Cramman. Well, that is not a parliamentary inquiry, but the Chair will state 
thar in his opinion there is more in the amendment than that 


Mr. Winoo. There are two rulings here. Champ Clark, when he was Speaker, over- 
ruled me in a well-considered opinion when I| tried to do the same thing that the gentle- 
man from Connecticut is doing. Let us be candid about it. You are proposing to come in 
here, after the committee has adopted two amendments to the section, and do by in 
direction that which you cannot do by direction. You have changed one word here and 
there, but you are restating the substantial part of section 22 and leaving out the two 
amendments which the committee has already acted upon; in other words, you recon- 
sider the vote by which the committee adopted the Hoch amendment and the Tinkham 
amendment. The gentleman from Connecticut and some gentlemen upon the Demo- 
cratic side are in, if | were parliamentarily permitted to say so, a “hell of a fix,” bur thar 
does not mean you have the right to override parliamentary law in order to pull them our 
of the hole. There is a way to get at this, in keeping with parliamentary precedents, and 
I protest seriously and with all the force | can against this subterfuge in overriding the 
rules of the House by attempting to do by indirection that which you can not do by dire 
tion. [Applause.] 
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Mr. STEVENSON rose. 


The Cuamman. Does the gentleman desire to be heard on the point of order? 


Mr. Stevenson. I do. I am opposed to the point of order. It is well established here 
that when a section is under consideration and a motion is made to strike it out that 
motions which are made to amend the text are in order and precede the motion to strike 
out. You can then go ahead and add a lot of amendments to the section; then the motion 
to strike out comes up and wipes the whole thing out, and that is what is proposed to be 
done here. Then there is nothing in the rules which prevents this House from turning 
around and inserting something in the place of that which is stricken out. [Applause.| 


Mr. DoweLt rose. 


The Cuamman. Does the gentleman desire to discuss the point of order 
Mr. Dowert. I do 


The Cuamman. The Chair will hear the gentleman briefly 


Mr. Dower. Day before yesterday two amendments were adopted to this section, 
the Hoch alien amendment and the Tinkham amendment, and this section has just now 
been restated in this amendment, omitting these amendments. As | understand from the 
reading of this amendment of the gentleman from Connecticut he is seeking now to 
strike out the two amendments referred to. Under the rules of the House these amend 
ments having been adopted in the Committee of the Whole a few days ago, he must go 
to the House to have the House pass upon them. He seeks to strike them out by this 
amendment. That is what it means. This amendment, interpreted as it should be cor 
rectly interpreted, would mean to strike out the two amendments that have been adopted 
by this committee, and | maintain this is contrary to the parliamentary rules, and it never 
has been done in this House. [Applause.] 


Mr. Burtness. Mr. Chairman, | desire to be heard on the point of order 
The Cuamman. The Chair will hear the gentleman from North Dakota briefly 


Mr. Burrness. Mr. Chairman, there is just one suggestion that | want to make in 
addition to the one already made by the gentleman from lowa [Mr. Dowell], and par 
ticularly in reply to the suggestion made by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr 
Stevenson]. Of course, it is true that all amendments proposed to any section and 
adopted are in the nature of perfecting amendments and that after they have been 
adopted it is perfectly in order to move to strike out the entire section. If that were 
the motion of the gentleman from Connecticut, I take it the point of order would not 
have been raised, but that was not the motion. 

The motion of the gentleman from Connecticut was to strike out all of the section 
and then reinstate substantially — not word for word, it is true —but to reinstate sub 
stantially the original section carried in this bill plus two or three committee amendments 
that have been adopted and are in the sections at the present time. Until something 
can be said which would show that the amendment is substantially different from the 
original language of this section, together with the minor committee amendments not in 
dispute, then this amendment accomplishes exactly what the gentleman from Massachu 
etts said: to do by indirection what can not be done directly 

It seems to me the point of order should be sustained 


The Cramman. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair has examined the amendment 
and compared it with the text of section 22 and finds a considerable number of changes 
in form and to some extent in substance, which, in the opinion of the Chair would make 
the amendment in order. 

The only question, it seems to the Chair, that might remain to be determined would 
he whether the fact that this proposed substitute omits some of the amendments already 
adopted by the committee has any bearing, and upon that question the Chair has a very 
complete and distinguished precedent and authority which is within the recollection of 
the present occupant of the chair. It occurred on June 28, 1922. The Committee of the 
Whole had before it a bill relating to certain land offices and amendments had been 
adopted eliminating certain such offices and adding others, when the gentleman from 
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IHinois, Mr. Mann —recognized, | think, by all of us as one of the greatest parliamentarians 
and legislators in the history of this body — offered an amendment in the nature of a 
substirute which struck out everything after the enacting clause and inserted in lieu 
thereof the original bill as amended by amendments offered on behalf of the standing 
committee, but eliminated an amendment offered by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr 
French], which had been adopted in the Committee of the Whole, and had materially 
changed the principal section of the bill. Mr. Mann stated frankly that his purpose was 
“to give the committee an opportunity to practically pass upon this same question again, 
burt in a parliamentary way and one that is in order.” Mr. Mann stated that if the House 
should adopt the French amendment he was afraid that no opportunity would be afforded 
for voting on some of the committee amendments. As a matter of fact, the French 
amendment, which had been adopted by the committee, itself struck out some of the 
committee amendments which had previously been approved by the Committee of the 
Whole. 


A point of order was made to the substitute by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr 
Cramton] and he argued it very ably. The Chairman of the Committee of the Whole at 
the time was the distinguished gentleman from lowa, Mr. Towner, now the Governor of 
Porto Rico. After much discussion the Chairman, Mr. Towner, said: 


“The Chair is ready to rule. There are two methods by which substitutes for the entire 
bill may be offered. The first is to offer, after the first paragraph has been read, a 
substitute for the entire bill, with the notice that with regard to the succeeding sec- 
tions of the bill, as they are read, a motion will be made to strike them out. That 
method has been used in a good many instances. In that case gentlemen will notice 
that, of course, there is no opportunity for amending any subsequent section of the 
bill, providing the substitute is agreed to. 


“The other method is to offer the substitute for the entire bill at the conclusion of 

the reading of the entire bill, as was done in this instance by the gentleman from 
Illinois. Of course, in that case all of the amendments that have been adopted by 
the committee, whatever they may be, are stricken out if the substitute is adopted. 
If the substitute contains in effect or in actual language some of the amendments 
that are already agreed to, that does not deprive the mover of the substitute 
of the consideration of his substitute. That applies practically to the case that we 
have before us, in the opinion of the Chair. No matter what the effect of this substi- 
tute may be, it is the right of the committee to vote down or to support the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois. The point of order is, therefore, overruled.” 


While the decision of the Chair in that instance related to a substiture for an entire 
bill, in the pending case the substitute relates to ar: entire section and proposes a substi- 
tute for that section, and in this particular case, as the Chair has already observed in 
rulings upon section 1 — and this may become important hereafter — this bill is composed 
of two parts. Sections 1 to 21 relate entirely to the taking of the census. Section 22 
relates entirely to the apportionment of the Members of the House among the States 
So that, to all intents and purposes, section 22 is a bill all by itself; in fact, it is well 
known that in the Senate the census bill and the reapportionment bill were consolidated 
and section 22 is practically the reapportionment bill which this House passed in January 
of this year. 


Therefore the Chair is constrained to the conclusion that the question now before 
the Chair is practically on all fours with the case decided by Chairman Towner in 1922, 
and the Chair overrules the point of order. 


Mr. Tilson patiently explained, in response to questions, that adoption 
of his amendment would eliminate the Hoch and Tinkham amendments, 
and urged the House to “lay aside petty differences on immaterial things 
and let us pass through the House a census bill and an apportionment bill, 
a duty which we have too long delayed.” He was applauded. 
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Hoch then reintroduced the alien amendment. Tilson immediately 
made a point of order that it was not germane. During the ensuing vigorous 
debate, the venerable Clarence Cannon of Missouri advised that the 
amendment was in order, but the Chairman, quoting from Cannon's 
Procedure, sustained the point of order. 

The CHARMAN . The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] sought to dif- 
ferentiate the present situation from other like situations, and the Chair has in his hand 


Cannon's Procedure in the House of Representatives, by the Hon. Clarence Cannon, 
the gentleman from Missouri. 


On page 124 the Chair reads. This is the general proposition laid down: 


“One individual proposition may not be amended by another individual proposition 
even though the two may belong to the same class.” 


The gentleman from Missouri in this splendid manual has collected a large number 
of cases in which this principle has been applied, and the Chair asks the indulgence of 
the committee while he cites them 


In a bill admitting a Territory an amendment admitting another Territory was held 
out of order. 


In a bill amending a law in one particular an amendment amending it in another 
particular was held out of order 


In a bill for the relief of one individual an amendment for similar relief to another 
individual was held out of order. . . 


Mr. Cannon. Will the Chair permit an interruption just at this point? 
The CHamman. Yes, 


Mr. Cannon, The Chair is citing a very eminent authority. [Laughter.]| However, 
the quality of an artisan’s product is judged not by the excellence of his tools but by the 
skill with which he utilizes them. [Laughter.] May | respectfully suggest to the Chair 
that if he will turn to page 131 he will find the law which applies to this case. The 
citation quoted does not apply. I would be glad to have the opinion of the Chair on the 
germaneness of the pending amendment as a limitation 


The CHamman. The Chair has examined the authorities on page 131, and does not 
think it necessary to cite cases which apply to different facts and to different situations 

In the pending amendment the general subject matter is “persons,” but the Chair 
will not enter upon a discussion of the meaning of the word “person.” That is a general 
term, and to that there is one single exception, and that one single exception is “Indians 
not taxed.” To that the gentleman from Kansas proposes to add one more exclusion, 
another exception, namely, “aliens.” The Chair does not think it can seriously be con- 
tended that the gentlernan’s amendment is merely a definition. The Chair conceives it 
to be his duty and the duty of the committee to consider the substance and not the 
shadow of the amendment. The Chair therefore sustains the point of order. | Applause.] 

Hoch appealed from the decision of the Chair, and the Chairman was 
sustained two hundred two to one hundred twenty-nine. 

The Tilson amendment was immediately adopted two hundred twelve 
to one hundred two, but the opposition did not yet cease to struggle. Bank- 
head tried to amend the Tilson amendment, and was ruled out of order. 
The Committee of the Whole rose automatically and reported the bill 
S.312 to the House, with sundry amendments for consideration. 

In the House, the Bankhead amendment to enumerate aliens in terms of 
the legality of their presence in the United States was rejected. A separate 
vote was demanded on the Tilson substitute amendment, but the demand 
was withdrawn, and the amendment was agreed to with other amendments 
to the bill, en g7os. 
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Thus Tilson by a master stroke completely reversed the situation which 
had developed to thwart reapportionment. His amendment afforded a 
chance to eliminate the obnoxious alien amendment, and no member from 
the northeastern part of the country could afford to vote against an amend- 
ment having this as its purpose. On the other hand, it gave the southern 
members their opportunity by voting for this amendment to eliminate the 
detested disfranchisement amendment. The combination of these two ele- 
ments made certain the adoption of the Tilson amendment, and with its 
adoption the final passage of the bill through the House was assured. 

After third reading, Rankin moved to commit the entire bill to the 
Census Committee when raised and organized,** but he was rolled under 
on a recorded vote: yeas one hundred twenty-six, nays two hundred fifty- 
three, present one, not-voting forty-seven. The bill was enacted into law** 
by a roll call vote of two hundred seventy-one to one hundred four, with 
one member voting present and fifty-one not voting. 

Mr. Tilson says that if this bill had not passed Congress at that time it 
would have been impossible to reapportion in that session of Congress, or 
probably in any succeeding Congress without enlarging the House by at 
least one hundred members. Probably no legislation at all would have been 
passed; unequal representation would have continued, and the inequality 
would have been greatly increased. In looking back over his record of 
nearly twenty-two years in the Congress until his resignation in 1932, Mr. 
Tilson considers his work in connection with the Reapportionment Act of 
1929 probably the most useful and far-reaching in its beneficial results of 
any service which he rendered during that time. 

In 1930-31, bills were introduced in the Third Session of the Seventy- 
first Congress to delay the effective date of the Act of 1929 for two years, 
and also to increase the House to four hundred sixty-two and to four 
hundred seventy-five members. None was acted upon, and since that time 
the general opinion has been that the House should be left at its present 
size. In recent years, even a gradual reduction has beers discussed. 

The Apportionment Act of 1929 was amended, effective November 5, 
1941, to provide for the apportioning of Representatives in Congress by 
the method of equal proportions.*" Accordingly apportionment based on 
the sixteenth census of 1940 was made in this way. By this method the 
percentage difference between the average number of Representatives per 
million people in any two states is made as small as possible. Also the 
percentage difference between districts, on the average, in the number of 


* This would probably have ended consideration at this session, since no Census Com- 
mittee had been organized during the extra session 

* 46 Stat. 26 

aed 55 Stat 761 
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persons per Representative in any two states is made as small! as possible. 
By equalizing the representation of all pairs of states, the method of equal 
proportions gives as nearly equal representation as possible to all states in 
proportion to their population.” 

No change was made in the method of apportionment following the 
census of 1950. The automatic provisions of the Act of 1929 have worked 
well and appear to be a permanent solution. 

After his retirement from Congress, Mr. Tilson continued to practice 
law in Washington and in New Haven, where he still resides. At Yale 
he still teaches a course in parliamentary law which he first organized 
thirty-five years ago. He is the author of A New Manual of Parliamentary 
Procedure, which has passed through several editions. 

For the past fifteen years Mr. Tilson has been president or chairman of 
the board of the international relief organization known as the Save the 
Children Federation. This organization has always carried on much good 
work in the mountain communities of the South. For his work with the 
Federation during World War II, Mr. Tilson was awarded the King George 
VI Silver Medal in Great Britain, and was accorded similar recognition 
in France, Israel, and Lebanon. In 1955 he and Mrs. Tilson journeyed to 
the Middle East, where they inspected the work of the Federation in Israel 
and Lebanon. On April 5, 1956, Mr. Tilson passed his ninetieth birthday; 
he is still active in civic affairs in New Haven. 


* An excellent brief discussion, with extensive bibliography, of the different methods of 
apportionment appears in Chafee, op.cit. See also Zechariah Chafee, Ir, “Reay 
portionment of the House of Representatives under the 1950 Census,” 4 Cornell 
Law Quarterly 643 (1951). 
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HE 1936 CAMPAIGN for the re-election of President Franklin D. 

Roosevelt has sometimes been referred to as a near-perfect political 

campaign. James A. Farley has stated: “We began at the first of the 
year and never let up until the polls closed ten months later. We tried not 
to miss a single trick. We didn’t miss many.” ' 

Among the many stratagems employed in the campaign was that of 
fostering various organizations of the administration's friends, whoever and 
wherever they might be —a specifically defensive maneuver early developed 
by the President as a means of attacking on their own grounds the large 
number of opponents of the New Deal. Confronted with the opposition 
of the Union party, the so-called Jeffersonian Democrats, the American 
Liberty League, the Socialists, the Communists, a small group of progres- 
sives for Landon, and, of course, the Republican party, Democratic leaders 
were convinced that every possible source of aid had to be tapped. As a 
result of their organizational activities and the spontaneous organization of 
the President's friends, many diverse forces rallied to support the New Deal 
in 1936. Among these were Labor’s Non-Partisan League, the shadowy 
movement within Catholic ranks which was dedicated to giving positive 
support to the New Deal as well as offsetting Father Charles Coughlin’s 
appeal; the -Progressive Republicans for Franklin D. Roosevelt (which 
despite its name tended to appeal to middle-of-the-road Republicans); the 
Good Neighbor League; the Committee of One; and the Progressive Na- 
tional Committee. 

Of these, the Progressive National Committee is of particular historical 
interest. Not only did the Committee constitute the last fairly unified 
progressive attempt at political action, but also its platform represented the 
last program upon which progressives were generally agreed. Moreover, 
this last testament of the progressives augured the approaching distintegra- 
tion of their movement, in that the Committee was unable to devise an 
acceptable platform which was radically different from that of the Demo- 
cratic party.” 

"James A. Farley, Jim Farley's Story, The Roosevelt Years (New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Co., 1948), p. 58. 


*Concerning the assertion that the Progressive National Committee represented the last 
unified stand of progressives, it should be observed that Governor Philip La Follette’s 
attempt, in 1938, to form a new party for progressives was unsuccessful. The failure 
of this movement, the National we hee hn of America, served in essence to mark 
the end of the progressive movement. By then, the progressives had scattered, never 
again to be reunited, with the questions of communism, fascism, war, and the failure 
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The origins of the Progressive National Committee are to be seen in the 
efforts of progressives to organize politically to meet the special challenge 
of the depression which followed the financial collapse of 1929. As individ- 
uals, many progressives had proposed prompt and drastic measures to solve 
the nation’s economic problems, but it was not until March, 1931, that they 
attempted to agree upon any bases for united action in this crisis. At that 
time, a conference of the country’s progressive leaders, which had been 
called by Senators Norris, Costigan, Cutting, La Follette, and Wheeler, was 
held “to outline a program of constructive legislation dealing with economic 
and political conditions.” * George Norris, by then the recognized leader 
of the progressives in Congress, served as chairman of the meeting. It was 
stressed throughout the conference that those calling the meeting “are not 
moved by... any desire to advance the interests of any political party . . . 
for] by any intention or idea of organizing a Third or an Independent 
party.” * The conferees indicated their approval of this declaration of non- 
partisanship, an action that constituted a substantial victory for Senator 
Norris, who for years had been the nation’s leading exponent of inde- 
pendent voting for both legislators and citizens.° Operating on the basis of 
this approbation of the concept of independent, nonpartisan voting by 
progressives, Norris was later to take the next step that prefaced the or- 
ganization of the Progressive National Committee of 1936. 


Viewing the approaching presidential election of 1932, Norris early con- 
cluded that it would be impossible for progressive Republicans to defeat 
President Hoover's bid for renomination. The Nebraska Senator enter- 


or success of the New Deal's domestic program serving as the rocks of dissension 
That this was true was also borne out by the inability of the National Committee of 
Independent Voters for Roosevelt, headed by George Norris and Fiorello La Guardia, 
to rally progressives on an independent basis to support the President's third-+term 
endeavor. By 1940, men like Harold Ickes, Pau! H. Douglas, and Thomas R. Amlic 
had been all but completely absorbed into the Democratic party, while many like 
Donald Richberg had ome confirmed conservatives. In that year an even larger 
contingent of progressives and independents were battling the Roosevelt administra- 
tion on foreign policy lines: these included the La Follette brothers, Burton K 
Wheeler, Oswald Garrison Villard, Amos Pinchot, Hiram Johnson, Stuart Chase, 
Gerald P. Nye, Harry Sauthoff, and Charles Beard, to mention a few. 

* Proceedings of a Conference of Progressives. Held at Washington, D.C. March 11 and 
12, 1931 (Washington, D.C., 1931), pp. 1, 3 

*Ibid., p. 7. This resolve was pointedly implemented by the exclusion of John Dewey 
and other leaders of the third-party-oriented group of progressives in the League for 
Independent Political Action. New York Times, March 9, 1931 


*Senator Norris. although nominally a Republican, had usually displayed the greatest 
disregard for the concept of party Neen throughout his career in Congress. More 
over, while he had supported both Theodore Roosevelt and Robert M. La Follette, Sr., 
in their Progressive candidacies for President, he could never agree that third-party 
action was the solution to the country's political problems. Norris was convinced 
that partisanship of any kind resulted in a strangulation of one’s political conscience 
to him, “parties meant patronage, coercion, evasion, and political skullduggery 
Richard L. Neuberger and Stephen B. Kahn, Integrity: The Life of George ¥ 
Norris (New York: Vanguard Press, 1937), pp. 379 f. and 186 
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tained hopes that the Democrats would nominate a candidate who would 
be acceptable to progressives. Even before the meeting of the Democratic 
convention, Norris was pinning his hopes on the nomination of the Gover- 
nor of New York, Franklin D. Roosevelt. Norris’ avowed preference for 
Roosevelt did much to secure the support of Bronson Cutting, Robert La 
Follette, Jr., and other independents for the New Yorker after his nomina- 
tion.” In the 1932 struggle for the ballots of independent and dissatisfied 
voters waged by the Roosevelt supporters, the Socialist-League for Inde- 
pendent Political Action coalition, the Communists, and various other 
groups, Norris and his colleagues laid plans to give effective aid to the New 
York Governor. This planning resulted in the establishment of the Na- 
tional Progressive League to Support Franklin D. Roosevelt for President, 
on September 25, 1932. Headed by Norris and Donald R. Richberg, the 
League’s national committee included Edward Costigan, Ray Stannard 
Baker, Bronson Cutting, Robert La Follette, Jr.. Amos Pinchot, Claude 
Bowers, Bainbridge Colby, Josephus Daniels, Clarence Darrow, Felix Frank- 
furter, Henry A. Wallace, Frank Murphy, and Arthur M. Schlesinger. A 
Western Committee of the group was chaired by Harold L. Ickes, and in- 
cluded agricultural leaders from the Midwest such as Henry A. Wallace 
and George Peek. Although the League’s connection with the Democratic 
party was apparent from the number of Democrats on its national com- 
mittee,’ it remained separate from the Democratic party machinery. This, 
of course, was at Senator Norris’ insistence, since the League’s goal was not 
to aid the Democratic organization, but rather to marshal nonpartisan, 
Republican, and other liberal votes behind Roosevelt.* 

While it would be absurd to ascribe a balance-of-power role to the Na- 
tional Progressive League in the 1932 presidential election, there is little 
doubt that the organization played an important part in attracting many 
votes for Roosevelt that might have been cast for the Republican, Socialist, 
Communist, or other presidential candidates. That the new President 
esteemed the political support of progressives is obvious. For example, 
Donald Richberg was assigned an important position in the National Re- 
covery Administration, Harold Ickes was appointed Secretary of the In- 
terior, and Henry Wallace was chosen to head the Agriculture Department. 
Roosevelt was also to give campaign support to the re-election efforts of 


* George W. Norris MSS (Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.,) Norris to H. N .Tucker, 
December 7, 1931; and Neuberger and Kahn, op. cit, p. 303. 

"Moreover, it should be noted that of the $11,263.47 the League's Western Committee 
Headquarters received between October 15 and December 29, 1932, the Democratic 
National Campaign Committee and its vice-chairman, Arthur Mullen of Nebraska, 
contributed $8975 and $1000, respectively. Harold L. Ickes MSS (Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.), James L. Houghteling to South Trimble, December 29, 1932. 

"Norris MSS, op. cit., Norris to Basil Manly, September 1, 1932, and Norris to Frank P 
Walsh, September 26, 1932 
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men such as Senators Norris, La Follette, and Hiram Johnson, and Minne- 
sota Governor Floyd B. Olson, partly in gratitude for their 1932 activities 
and partly in hope of their continued support. Furthermore, although the 
League dissolved soon after the close of the campaign, its independent- 
minded progenitors played an important role during President Roosevelt's 
first term in the formulation, enactment, and administration of the liberal 
features of the chief executive’s program. It is, however, interesting to 
observe that both Norris and Ickes showed a desire to keep the League in 
operation to aid in the co-ordination of progressive activities. Norris, it 
seems, even went so far as to encourage press discussion in early 1933 of 
the idea of maintaining progressive Republican clubs throughout the nation. 
These organizations were to be independent of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, and were especially seen as an attempt to keep the latter 
organization from swallowing the progressive movement. Nothing came 
of this endeavor, perhaps because, as Norris indicated, a certain amount of 
petty jealousy existed among the leaders of the progressives.” 

As for the more immediate origins of the Progressive National Com- 
mittee, President Roosevelt told James Farley on January 22, 1936, that he 
was “very anxious that we start organizing different committees at once” 
for campaign action.’® It was perhaps coincidental, but a few days after 
that conversation, Donald Richberg, the director of the old National Pro- 
gressive League, wrote to Senator Norris discussing in very general terms 
progressive political action in support of the President.’' In his diary, 
Harold Ickes recorded that Roosevelt asked him on February 4, 1936, to 
contact Senators Norris and Johnson, among others, to plan the re-establish- 
ment of the Progressive League. The Secretary agreed to do this.'*? While 
it was indicated in February by Norris’ chief assistant that the Senator 
would seek to do everything possible to secure the re-election of Roosevelt," 
the organization of progressives in behalf of the President in 1936 was to 
remain nothing more than talk until the following summer. Somewhere 


along the line, Secretary Ickes was excluded from any responsible role in 


organizing the progressives for Roosevelt. According to an entry in Ickes’ 
diary for August 6, 1936, Frank P. Walsh was delegated by the President to 
establish the organization along with Senator La Follette. The Wisconsin 
Progressive legislator was to serve as chairman of whatever organization was 
set up. Ickes had been told that James Farley had no voice in the matter, 


* Norris MSS, op. cit., Ickes to Norris, January 23, 1933; Norris to Ickes, February 10, 1933; 
Associated Press dispatch for release February 25, 1933, “Norris and Liberal Party.’ 

"Farley, op. cit, p. 59. 

"Norris MSS, op. cit, Richberg to Norris, January 24, 1936, and January 27, 19% 


* Harold l Ickes, Sex vet Diary, Vol I, The First Thousand Days (New Y rk Simon & 
Schuster, 1953), p. 532 


ad Norr . MSS. op cu. John P Robertson to Mary I Owens, February Zi, 19% 
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as the President was handling it personally. The Secretary concluded that 
the “Progressive situation is being badly fumbled.” He felt that Senator 
Nye would have been a better choice as chairman because he was the 
recognized leader of the peace faction in the nation, and, moreover, unlike 
La Follette, Nye was still a Republican.’* Nye, as well as Ickes’ close friend 
Hiram Johnson, remained on the fence throughout the campaign. Of 
course, this irked the Interior Secretary and the President, both of whom 
had taken special steps to gain the electoral support of the two senators.'* 

Senator La Follette, meanwhile, busied himself with the tasks which 
were necessarily preliminary to the establishment of the Progressive Na- 
tional Committee. One of his first chores was to secure the signatures of 
leading progressives on the call for an organizing conference to be held 
in Chicago. In the case of Senator Norris, this turned out to be a surpris- 
ingly difficult matter. While the Nebraskan indicated that he was in entire 
accord with the purposes of such a meeting, he wrote that he was ill and 
therefore would be unable to attend. Moreover, Norris felt that his name 
should not be signed to the conference call since it was physically impossi- 
ble for him to work actively for Roosevelt.’* La Follette stated in his reply 
that he was greatly disappointed by Norris’ position. The Senator from 
Wisconsin held that Norris’ action would raise grave doubts in the minds 
of those who looked upon him as their leader. To illustrate this, La Follette 
wrote that Fiorello La Guardia had been enthusiastic about the venture, 
but when La Follette had to answer negatively his direct question as to 
Norris’ participation in the new group, the Mayor's ardor cooled. The 
Wisconsin lawmaker stated that he was certain that La Guardia would 
sign the call if Norris would,’’ but the latter remained unmoved by La 
Follette’s communication.'* In the meantime, the Wisconsin Senator had 
gained the President's approval for postponing the conference to give Norris 
more time in which to reconsider his position.** After an exchange of 
several other communications between Senators La Follette and Norris, 
President Roosevelt sent the Nebraskan a “confidential” telegram urging 
him to sign the conference call for fear that failure to do so would 
“be misinterpreted in many places.” * Norris finally agreed to send a 
special message to the meeting of progressives indicating his support of 
Roosevelt. Moreover, he consented to become honorary chairman of the 
Progressive National Committee. 


“Ickes, op. cit, pp. 655 f. 

* Ibid., pp. 661, 663, 665, 693, and 697 f. 

“Norris MSS, op. cit. Norris to R. La Follerte, August 15, 1936 
" Thid., R. La Follette to Norris, August 7, 1936, 

" Ibid., Norris to R. La Follette, August 18, 1936. 

* Ibid, R. La Follette to Norris, August 18, 1936. 

* Ibid, Roosevelt to Norris, August 22, 1936. 
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If George Norris could be considered to have been the titular leader of 
the nation’s independents in the 1930's, then Governor Floyd B. Olson of 
Minnesota rightfully should be called the chief of that faction of inde- 
pendents known as the farmer-laborites. While Olson and the Minnesota 
farmer-laborites had given staunch support to Roosevelt in 1932, the Gover- 
nor had flirted with the advocates of a new national third party after 
Roosevelt's inauguration. In fact, Olson, in the 1936 Minnesota Farmer- 
Labor Convention, successfully urged the delegates to call a national con- 
vention to form a third party for action in that year. Later on, however, 
Olson became convinced that the defeat of Roosevelt would result in the 
election of a “fascist Republican.” Modifying his third-party position, the 
Minnesota chief executive therefore declared that he would not support 
such a party if it nominated a candidate for the presidency.”' This was not 
completely satisfactory to the purposes of the progressives working in the 
President’s behalf. After the announcement of the Union party presidential 
candidacy of Representative William Lemke of North Dakota, whose ap- 
peal to farmer-laborites could not be overlooked, the progressives regarded 
it as essential that Olson join in calling for a conference of progressives and 
reassert his support of Roosevelt. Speed in this endeavor was important 
as it was increasingly evident that Governor Olson’s health was failing. 
Senator La Follette worked through his brother, Philip, who was then 
governor of Wisconsin, to gain Olson's support. Governor La Follette sent 
a telegram to the Minnesotan requesting that he join with the Senator in 
calling the conference. Olson responded to this plea in one of his last acts 
before his death. While voicing respect for Father Coughlin and Repre- 
sentative Lemke, the Governor urged liberals to unite in electoral support 
of Roosevelt. The farmer-laborite leader also joined in the call for the 
conference of progressives to organize in order to achieve this end.” 

In addition to Governor Olson and Senator Norris, Mayor La Guardia, 
Minnesota Farmer-Laborite Senator Elmer Benson, Senator Homer T. Bone 
of Washington, Adolf A. Berle, Frank P. Walsh, and Edward Keating, the 
editor of Labor, joined with Senator La Follette to call the conference.** 
When the meeting opened in Chicago on September 11, more than one 
hundred progressive and independent political leaders from all over the 
nation were present. These included Governors La Follette and Petersen; 
Senators Black, Benson, Schwellenbach and La Follette; twelve representa- 


™ Cf. George H. Mayer, The Political Career of Floyd B. Olson (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1951), pp. 294 ff. with Donald R. McCoy, New Party Politics 
in the New Deal Era (Unpublished doctoral dissertation, The American University, 
1954), pp. 171 ff. 

™ Philip F. La Follette MSS (State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin), 
P. La Follette to Olson, August 18, 1936, and Olson to R. La Follette, August 19, 1936 

™New York Times, September 11, 1936. 
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tives in Congress; twenty-seven labor leaders, including John L. Lewis, 
Sidney Hillman, Philip Murray, and A. F. Whitney; farm leaders; and 
various other state and local officials.** The keynote speech, written by 
Senator Norris, was read to the conferees, who were urged to “take a firm 
stand in favor of the re-election of President Roosevelt.” The Nebraskan 
held that Roosevelt was the only chief executive since Theodore Roosevelt 
who was sympathetic toward the common man, and that therefore under 
his administration some humanity had been incorporated into our national 
laws. According to Norris, President Roosevelt had fought wisely and 
courageously the “human greed, selfish interests, and a combination of 
heartless monopoly, [which] had well-nigh broken down our democratic 
form of government. ... It is unthinkable that a liberty-loving people would 
displace him, when his work is but partially completed.” The Senator's 
message concluded with the statement: “We love him for the enemies he 
has made, and we should give him our undivided support, in order that 
he may carry to a successful conclusion the war against oppression and 
injustice.” *° 

Acting on Norris’ advice, the conference voted to give full support to 
the chief executive's re-election campaign through the establishment of the 
Progressive National Committee supporting Franklin D. Roosevelt for Presi- 
dent. Ten thousand dollars was pledged to the Committee by the conferees. 
It was made clear that the Committee’s support was for Roosevelt, not for 
the Democratic organization. Although some of those in attendance opined 
that progressives should join hands with the Democratic party, Representa- 
tive Thomas R. Amlie of Wisconsin rallied the conference to oppose this 
idea. Amlie, who had unsuccessfully attempted to organize a progressive 
third party for 1936, asserted that the Democratic party as such was basic- 
ally unsympathetic to progressivism. He indicated that the time would 
come when progressives would have to stand alone.** As for the immediate 
leadership of the new organization, Senator La Follette was to serve as 
chairman, with George Norris as honorary chairman. 

The conference also adopted a Declaration of Principles which set forth 
“the need for the establishment of reforms essential to the protection and 
advancement of the economic, industrial and social interests of the people 
of the United States.” It was evident to the progressives that “private 
monopoly” still exercised a strangling control of our economic system, 
which resulted in the continued economic instability of the nation. It was 
also asserted that great numbers of the people not only were denied equality 


* Progressive (Madison), September 19, 1936. 
* Norris MSS, op. cit.,, Norris to the Conference of Progressives, September 11, 1936. 


*New York Times, September 12, 1936; and Franklin D. Roosevelt Library (Hyde Park, 
N.Y.), Melvin D. Hildreth to James A. Farley, September 14, 1936., 
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of opportunity, but were forced to eschew the decent standard of living 
which the country could easily afford its citizens. Moreover, the progressives 
declared that the great majority of Americans were constantly threatened 
with disaster because of the nation’s economic instability. The farmer was 
seen as being plagued by “unconscionable” interest rates as well as discrimi- 
nated against by being forced to purchase in a monopolistic market and to 
sell in a competitive one. It was averred that labor's attempts to organize 
were still being frustrated by discrimination, violence, and denial of civil 
liberties. Youth was not being given its right to a “useful place in the life 
of the nation.” In view of these situations, the conferees condemned “the 
blind selfishness of those who would rather see society in ruins than yield 
up their un-American privilege of exploitation and unjustified economic 
power.” Asserting that “the social usefulness of selfish individualism has 
passed,” the progressives demanded that individuals must be given the 
opportunity to “work together for the common good.” 

The progressive leaders claimed that President Roosevelt was cognizant 
of the evils which had been cited in the Declaration, and that he had 
gallantly endeavored to correct them. Asserting that reactionaries were 
making the supreme effort to halt Roosevelt's attempts to solve these prob- 
lems, the conferees proclaimed that in 1936 progressives could substantially 
aid in battling the “powerful selfish interests [which] are determined to 
seize the reins of government.” Progressives, therefore, were called upon to 
unite behind Franklin D. Roosevelt in order “to preserve liberty, establish 
security and re-create equality of opportunity.” As a guide to their fellow 
progressives throughout the nation, the conference members then affirmed 
their faith in the following principles: 


1. The right of every American to worship God according to the dictates of his 
conscience, to express his opinion through a free press and free assemblage; and to have 
an effective voice in his political and economic life. 

2. The right of every American on the farm and in the city to earn a comfortable 
living by useful work and to receive for his work an income which the full productive 
capacity of society can afford. 

3. The right of American youth to develop their talents through public education, 
adequately supported, and to find a place in the life and work of their country 

4. The right of men and women whose industry has helped to build the nation 
to face their declining years free from fear of want 

5. The right of labor to bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing and free from interference by employers. 

6. The right of every American to live under a government strong enough to 
suppress the lawless, wise enough to see beyond the selfish desires of the moment, and 
just enough to consider the welfare of the people as a whole. 


In conclusion, the conferees declared that a political realignment was 
impending in the United States. It was obvious to them that the reac- 
tionaries were already united behind the Republican candidate for Presi- 


dent. It was cautioned, however, that the reactionaries hoped to win by 
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dividing the loyalties of progressives, and that “once attaining power they 
propose to keep it by whatever ruthless means are necessary.” Taking care- 
ful aim at the Union party's presidential candidate, William Lemke, it was 
asserted that in such a critical situation the splitting of the progressive vote 
could have only one result — “direct support for reaction.” “An unbiased 
examination of the field makes it unmistakably clear that the next president 
of the United States will be Roosevelt or Landon. In this campaign there 
is therefore only one choice for American progressives.” While declaring 
that they were “not necessarily endorsing any political party” and were re- 
serving complete freedom of future action, the conferees urged every pro- 
gressive-minded citizen to vote for the re-election of President Roosevelt.?’ 
As with most hastily constructed political vehicles, the Progressive Na- 
tional Committee was a bit confused in its organization. At the time of the 
Chicago conference of progressives, a committee of fifteen was formed to 
govern the organization.”* A week later, it was announced that a nineteen- 
man executive unit had been established, with Frank P. Walsh, one of the 
President's aides, as chairman.*” Maurice P. Davidson, the recently resigned 
head of the New York City Water Supply, Gas and Electric Department, 
was to serve as vice-chairman of this group, while millionaire James H. 
Causey was to be treasurer. This executive committee included Grace 
Abbott, George Harrison, Senator Elmer Benson, Paul UU. Kellogg, Senator 
Homer Bone, Judson King, Elizabeth Brandeis, Colonel John Maher, Allan 
Bouge, Representative Maury Maverick, Thomas F. Neblett, George T. 
Davis, Louis P. Smith, John Fitzpatrick, Myron W. Thatcher, Alexander 
E. Gordon, and Peter Witt. Senator La Follette, of course, continued to 
chair the over-all organization, with George Norris as honorary chairman, 
and Senator Edward P. Costigan and Miss Abbott as honorary vice-chair- 
men.*® On September 20, the Committee opened its headquarters in the 
Hotel Roosevelt in New York City, celebrating the event by condemning 
the refusal of Alfred E. Smith to support the President's candidacy." It was 
not until September 26, however, that the bylaws, rules and regulations 
of the Progressive National Committee were adopted. To the executive 
committee chairman, a role filled by Frank P. Walsh, was given the real 


™ Progressive National Committee Supporting Franklin D. Roosevelt for President, Decla- 
ration of Principles (New York, 1936). It is interesting to note that the Progressive 
National Committee's analysis of economic conditions and statement of principles 
in this document were taken almost word-for-word from the 1934 and 1936 platforms 
of the Wisconsin Progressive party. Cf. ibid. with Wisconsin Legislative aiwonee 
Library, The Wisconsin Blue Book (Madison, published biennially), 1935, pp. 476 f., 
and 1937, pp. 268 ff. 

™New York Times, September 12, 1936 

* Ibid., September 19, 1936. 

” Progressive National Committee MSS (Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.), se« 
letterhead of Walsh to Davidson, October 2, 19% 

"New York Times, September 21, 1936 
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power in the organization. He was authorized to make appointments to all 
standing committees and was placed in charge of the group's property.” 
Liaison between the Committee and the President was, according to plan, 
to be maintained through Stanley High and Thomas Corcoran. President 
Roosevelt was to be consulted about all the radio programs sponsored by 
the Committee."* 

After the hierarchy of the Committee was established, the organization 
commenced its real labors. One of the prime aims of the group was to 
encourage the development and operation of state and local committees. 
Along this line, state committees were organized in (at least) Colorado, 
New York State, and Massachusetts. Activities in California centered 
around Representative Byron Scott, while the Minnesota Farmer-Labor and 
Wisconsin Progressive parties served as outlets for the Progressive National 
Committee in their respective states. Local committees were established 
at least in Buffalo, New York City and Queens.** The Committee cautioned 
all affiliated groups that any title used should include words indicating that 
the organization was a progressive committee supporting Franklin D. Roose- 
velt for President. It was stressed that the sole objective of any subordinate 
committee and its members was to aid the President's re-election campaign. 
While all state and local progressive committees had to be nonpartisan in 
nature, their members, as individuals, were allowed to support any candi- 
date for political office, provided that candidate avowed his endorsement 
of Roosevelt's re-election endeavor. Subordinate committees also were re- 
quired to report the names of their members to Progressive National Com- 
mittee headquarters. The Committee made it clear that it could not 
assume any financial responsibility for the activities of its affiliates.” 

As for the formal organization of the Progressive National Committee 
headquarters, it was divided into a Correspondence division, Publicity and 
Speakers bureaus, and a Youth division. It should suffice to say for the 
Publicity bureau, lacking any significant evidence, that it arranged for cover- 
age in the nation’s press of the speeches and statements authorized by the 
Committee. The task of the Correspondence division was to maintain con- 
tact with key progressive and independent leaders, to procure mailing lists, 
and to mail out the literature published by the Committee. The mailing 
lists of the National Popular Government League and of various co-operat- 
ing unions were used, as well as, interestingly enough, that of the Socialist- 


™"P.N.C. MSS, op. cit, Bylaws and Regulations of the Progressive National Com- 
mittee, adopted September 26, 1936. 


* Ibid., Davidson (7) to R. La Follette, September 23, 1936 

“ Ibid., Mrs. E. M. Heineman to Davidson and Samuel Cohen, September 24, 1934; and 
New York Times, October 6, 19%. 

*™P.N.C. MSS, op. cit, Rules and Procedure Governing Organization of Progressive Com 
mittees Supporting Franklin D. Roosevelt for President, filed October 1, 19¥ 
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oriented League for Industrial Democracy.” It may also be presumed that 
the list of some three thousand National Progressive League workers, which 
had been sent to the Democratic National Committee for safe-keeping in 
1933, was also utilized.*’ In all, it was reported that the Correspondence 
division had distributed 900,000 lots of literature by October 30, 1936. This 
included copies of the Chicago conference’s Declaration of Principles as 
well as reproductions of the various speeches sponsored by the Committee.** 

The Committee’s Speakers bureau marshaled dozens of nationally- 
known progressives in support of the President. Among those volunteering 
their services as Progressive National Committee spokesmen were Paul 
Blanshard, Representative Paul Kvale, Harold Loeb, Representative Maury 
Maverick, Henry Pratt Fairchild, Senator James Couzens, Henrik Willem 
Van Loon, Bennett Cerf, Stuart Chase, Horace Kallen, Harry W. Chase, 
Mary Woolley, Jerome Frank, Adolf A. Berle, Senator Hugo Black, Jose- 
phine Roche, Frances Perkins, Rabbi S. S. Wise, John L. Lewis, William 
Green, Sidney Hillman, Harold L. Ickes, Senator Homer Bone, Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler, Mayor La Guardia, Governor Philip La Follette, Sena- 
tor George Norris, Virginia Gildersleeve, David K. Niles, Senator Lewis 
Schwellenbach, George M. Harrison, Edward Filene, Harry Hopkins, Joseph 
P. Kennedy, Thomas Kennedy, George Berry, Grace Abbott, Stanley High, 
John Cudahy, John G. Winant, Mary McLeod Bethune, Mrs. Edward P. 
Costigan, and, of course, the various Committee staff members.*® The 
Committee’s most prominent activity in the speech-making line was to 
sponsor, in conjunction with Labor's Non-Partisan League and the Good 
Neighbor League, a five-weeks-long nightly series of radio programs to be 
broadcast over the Columbia Broadcasting System, commencing September 
28." It should be noted that in all of this activity the Committee’s Speak- 
ers bureau maintained close liaison with its opposite in the Democratic 
National Committee. 

The political direction of the addresses given by the progressive orators 
was supposed to be governed by the Committee's “Speakers Manual.” This 
manual stressed that the Progressive National Committee should not be 
referred to as the “Progressive National Party” — “There is no such thing.” 
It also cautioned that SEK should “make No MENTION of a ‘new party’ 
or the 1940 campaign. .. . It has nothing to do with our work.” The 
* Ibid, Judson King to Davidson, October 15, 1936, and Davidson to Julia O'Connor, 

October 20, 1936. 


~ Paget B. > aa Library (Hyde Park, N.Y.), Melvin D. Hildreth to Louis Howe, 
ay . 


"P.N.C. MSS, op. cit, Report of Activities of Correspondence Department, as of 
October 30, 1936. 


*Ibid., Speakers Bureau Report of Departmental Activities, October 7, 1936; Speakers 
List; and Acceptance File. 


“Robert M. La Follette, Jr., Progressivism Is Americanism (New York, 1936), p. 1. 
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manual described the Committee’s purpose as being to attract the votes 
of liberals, progressives, independents, and nonpartisans in doubtful or 
pivotal states for the President. Progressive speakers were urged to keep 
the following fundamental points in mind: 

The Progressive way is the American way. Franklin D. Roosevelt is the representative 
of the American tradition. ’ 


The fight between Roosevelt and Landon is the fight between American democracy and 
the oligarchy of special privilege. 


The conflict began when our ancestors in 1776 fought for equal opportunity for all 
against the ancient Old World system of privileges for the few at the expense of the 
many. 


The fight has been carried on by patriotic Americans, dedicated to the American tradition 
of progress, liberalism and equal opportunity and true democracy, ever since. 


Our leader in that fight today is President Roosevelt. Our opponent is Governor Landon 
and the reactionary interests which stand behind him 


It is a conflict which is above party. It is a conflict between the American idea, the 
Progressive and the Liberal idea, and the selfish, grasping irresponsible dictatorship of 
the few. 


This is the chief issue. Either Roosevelt or Landon will be the next president of our 
country. 


There is only ONE standard bearer for Liberalism in the United States and that is F.D.R 


A few people —a few only — unwilling to remember — seem to have forgotten those 
days of 1929-32 and that Roosevelt actually averted a national crisis. 


President Roosevelt does not look on government as something apart from the people. 
He thinks of it as something to be used by the people for their own good. 


The President's re-election will provide insurance against radicalism of the sort which 
the U.S. has most to fear. The way to meet that danger is to offer a workable program 
of progress. 


We prefer to have in Washington, during the still critical period which lies immediately 
ahead, a Government united in all its branches, with the power to take instant action 
in an emergency. 

As for specific issues, the government's various social security services 
were given top ranking. This group was followed by questions of labor, 
relief and social welfare, agriculture and conservation, regulation of busi- 
ness and power, utilities and banks, in that order. Each speaker was warned 
not to debate personalities but to “confine yourself to the issues of the cam- 
paign and do not discuss anything else.” Moreover, Progressive National 
Committee spokesmen were particularly urged to emphasize and repeat to 
their audiences the idea that “A Prooressive Vore Cast ror ANY Orner 
THAN Roosevert Witt Divine Liperat Strencru anp Witt Constrruts 
A Vore ror LANDON!” * 


Of course, in surveying the speeches made by the Committee's speakers, 
it becomes evident not only that particular stress was given to certain 
points, but that additional issues were brought up. Senator La Follette, who 
made the first nation-wide radio address sponsored by the Committee, 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League, and the Good Neighbor League, stressed the 
idea that “partial recovery has not solved our basic problems.” The Wis- 


“P.N.C. MSS, op. cit.,, Speakers Manual, filed October 7, 1936 
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consin statesman held, however, that while progressives might differ with 
the President, it was obvious that the New Deal had accomplished some- 
thing substantial in its treatment of the problems which “perpetrate privi- 
lege and give rise to discontent.” Ridiculing the charge that Roosevelt was 
a dictator, La Follette also commented that the expenditures of the New 
Deal paled by comparison with the speculatory foreign investments made 
by American businessmen in the 1920’s.“* Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune paid 
tribute to the President for what he had done to improve the lot of the 
nation’s Negroes.** Declaring that the President acted and thought in the 
tradition of Theodore Roosevelt, “Old Bob” La Follette, and Woodrow 
Wilson, Mrs. Edward P. Costigan stressed the woman’s viewpoint in dis- 
cussing Roosevelt’s hatred of war.** The United States Ambassador to 
Poland, John Cudahy, concerned himself not only with the chief executive's 
desire to avert another war, but also with Governor Landon’s lack of train- 
ing and experience in foreign diplomacy. In fact, the Ambassador claimed 
that Landon “would be the first to acknowledge that he is ignorant of 
Europe.” Warning against the “spectacle of divided counsels” in face of 
the grave international situation, Cudahy also pointed out that it was 
impossible for the Republicans to gain control of the Senate even if Landon 
won the election.** 

Representative Maury Maverick, in a statement to newspaper re- 
porters, criticized the lack of parliamentary experience of the Republican 
vice-presidential nominee, Frank Knox.** Later on, in a mass rally spon- 
sored by the Committee on October 28, in New York City’s Carnegie Hall, 
Edward Filene of Boston presented the philanthropic viewpoint. He de- 
clared that he was happy to pay the taxes levied by the New Deal govern- 
ment because he knew they were being well spent: “I took from the people; 
they have a right to take back.” Secretary Ickes, speaking at the same meet- 
ing, termed Landon a “political Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” That this was a 
proper label he held to be proved by Landon’s advocacy of “state socialism” 
in the West and reaction in the eastern part of the nation. Ickes declared 
that in reality Landon was the candidate of those predatory forces which 
desired to establish a selfish, businessman government. Maurice P. David- 
son and Mayor La Guardia also addressed this meeting in Carnegie Hall.‘ 


“R. La Follette, op. cit, passim. 

“P.N.C. MSS, op. cit., “Roosevelt Replaces Hovels with Homes,” an address by Mrs. Mary 
McLeod Bethune, over the Columbia Broadcasting System, October 26, 1936. 

“ Ibid., “Harvest Time for Progressives,” an address by Mrs. Edward P. Costigan over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, October 28, 1936. 

“Ibid, “War in Europe: What of It?” an address by John Cudahy over the Columbie 
Broadcasting System, October 12, 1936. 

“ Ibid., “Congressman Maverick's address to the newspapers,” filed October 1, 1936 

“New York Times, October 29, 1936. 
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Senator La Follette, in concluding on the second of November the series 
of radio broadcasts sponsored by the Progressive National Committee, 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League, and the Good Neighbor League, delivered one 
of the most strongly worded speeches of the campaign. On that occasion, 
the Wisconsin lawmaker accused Roosevelt's opponents of gross distortion 
of the truth, ingratitude, prejudice, and “vile attacks upon the character” 
of the President.** 

In the speech-making facet of the 1936 campaign, the point stressed 
most of all by the progressives was that a divided liberal vote would result 
in dire consequences for the nation. This was succinctly stated in Progres- 
sive National Committee leaflets: “A Vorr Acainst Rooseve ct is a Vore 
FOR LANDON — AND THE DaNnoer or: War, Hoover Starvation, Repusir 
CAN REACTION, SUPPRESSION oF Civu. Liperties.” “ The progressives also 
continually used as a theme the idea that Roosevelt's administration had 
resulted in certain positive accomplishments, and that if peace and social 
legislation were to endure in the United States the President must be 
re-elected. 

In surveying the activities of the Progressive National Committee, atten- 
tion should be given to the Committee’s Youth division. This unit was 
established October 4, under the supervision of Thomas F. Neblett, a 
former president of the National Student Federation of America and a 
member of the advisory committee of the National Youth Administration.” 
This unit operated to organize progressive-minded youth in support of the 
President's campaign for re-election. The mailing lists of sympathetic col- 
lege newspaper editors and presidents of various college student bodies, as 
well as those of the New Jersey Federation of Junior Women’s Clubs and 
the New York City Jewish Welfare Council, were utilized for the division's 
correspondence activities. Concentrating on twenty doubtful states, the 
unit induced some 541 young men and women to serve as progressive youth 
leaders for Roosevelt. Not only were progressive youth committees organ- 
ized in Minnesota, Massachusetts, New York, and Michigan, but contact 
points were established on seventy-one campuses. Progressive youth rallies 
were held throughout the pivotal states, with mass rallies being conducted 
at Columbia, Ohio State, and Harvard Universities. Three other mass 
rallies were held in or around New York City. Two radio broadcasts were 
sponsored by the Youth division, one in the metropolitan New York area 
and the other carried nationally over the facilities of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System.*' The nation-wide broadcast, which was made October 16, 


“Ibid., November 3, 1936. 
“P.N.S. MSS, op. cit. Make Your Vote Count, n.d 
“New York Times, October 5, 1936. 


“PN._C. MSS, op. cit., Report on the Activities of the Youth Divis 
National Committee, n.d. 
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featured Lewis J. Gorin, Jr., national commander of the Veterans of Future 
Wars, John Wheeler, the son of Burton K. Wheeler, and Mrs. Alberta 
Haycraft, representing the Minnesota Farmer-Laborite youth. Maintaining 
the peace was the chief theme of this broadcast, with the young people of 
the nation being urged to “choose President Roosevelt to help us keep it.” ** 

The financing of the Progressive National Committee’s activities is of 
interest. Through October 28, 1936, $55,878.94 had been received by the 
Committee in contributions. The bulk of this came from the United Mine 
Workers, $35,000 to be exact. Other unions gave $5500, while A. F. 
Whitney donated $100. The largest single personal contribution came from 
Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, the mother of the late progressive Republican 
Senator from New Mexico, Bronson Cutting. Mrs. Cutting gave $4000. 
Thomas Corcoran, Minnesota Governor Hjalmar Petersen, Philip La Fol- 
lette, Adolf A. Berle, and Maury Maverick contributed between $100 and 
$1000 each. Most of the money was spent to underwrite the printing, mail- 
ing, and broadcasting costs of the Committee.** 

In assessing the work of the Progressive National Committee, it is patent 
that its three chief tactical goals were to whittle down the appeal of the 
Union party’s candidate, to offset the claims of Governor Landon and 
Colonel Knox to be liberals, and to accentuate the liberal accomplishments 
of President Roosevelt. Although there is little doubt that the Committee 
offered logical and sometimes powerful statements in support of these aims, 
it is, of course, impossible to measure its contribution to Roosevelt's cause. 
Obviously, many of the nation’s progressives had serious reservations about 
the chief executive, and therefore sympathized with the editorial complaint 
of Common Sense that “We feel not unlike little boys who ponder the 
philosophical question, Do you prefer castor oil or going to the dentist?” ™* 
While a few progressives declared for Landon and others, like Senators Nye 
and Johnson, decided to sit on the fence, most of them concluded, under 
the tutelage of the Committee, that Roosevelt should be supported for re- 
election. And, as small as it was, the Progressive National Committee 
attracted some financial contributions from progressives to the President’s 
campaign. 

Of far greater importance, however, was the fact that the Progressive 
National Committee served as a temporarily successful tactic to aid in 
perpetuating the existence of the progressive bloc. The Committee found 
an issue — the re-election of Roosevelt — that unified for a while longer 
most progressives throughout the United States. By indebting Roosevelt 
to themselves, the progressives were able to keep open their lines of com- 
“Tbid., Progressive National Committee Youth Radio Program, October 16, 1936. 


“Ibid, James H. Causey to South Trimble, October 29, 1936. 
“Common Sense, V (October, 1936), 3. 
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munication with the President, a fact that allowed them successfully to 
sustain pressures on him to support some of their proposals. The chief 
executive's advocacy of progressive legislation was also in part accomplished 
because he had been led, willingly or not, to accept the label of a “pro- 
gressive” or “liberal” in order to secure progressive aid. Finally, the Com- 
mittee’s activities in behalf of Roosevelt resulted in a continuance of the 
aid which some progressives had received during the President's first term 
in office. This included assigning to progressives control of many choice 
federal appointments, the preferential giving of certain federal grants-in-aid, 
and various kinds of election support. 

These successes did not come without a price. The very acceptance of 
aid from the national administration constituted a form of dependence 
which many progressives were eventually unwilling to do without. More- 
over, through their contributions to the New Deal's success in legislating 
and administering social welfare measures, progressive leaders unavoidably 
aided in siphoning off pressure for more far-reaching achievements, and in 
encouraging their own adherents to accept half-a-loaf rather than continue 
the struggle for the whole. In examining the position of the progressives as 
exemplified by the Progressive National Committee of 1936, one cannot 
help but conjecture that it contributed significantly to removing progres- 
sivism, both as a conceptual and political force, from the American scene. 





ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION 
IN PUERTO RICO 


Henry WELLS 


University of Puerto Rico 


N A SPACE of less than fifteen years the government of Puerto Rico has 
completely overhauled its executive branch. As a result of extensive 
though gradual reforms in organization and functions, the branch today 

approaches the ideal articulated by what is sometimes called the formal 
theory of administrative organization.’ 

According to the familiar “principles” and prescriptions associated with 
that theory, effective administration requires hierarchical structure. Au- 
thority must be centralized in the chief executive. The major functions 
of the executive branch should be grouped in not more than twelve or 
fifteen departments and agencies, each headed by a single officer appointed 
by the chief executive and responsible to him alone. Independent boards 
and commissions stand in the way of unified control by the chief executive. 
Unless they are quasi-legislative or quasi-judicial regulatory bodies, they 
should be abolished and their functions transferred to operating or “line” 
departments and agencies. For efficient and economical management of 
the administrative machine, the chief executive needs adequate “staff” 
assistance: agencies concerned with such matters as personnel, planning, 
budgeting, purchasing, and other housekeeping tasks. These units should 
be within the office of the chief executive and under his direct supervision 
and control. He also needs a small staff of “anonymous” personal aides to 
assist him in co-ordinating and controlling the executive branch. Although 
the members of that staff and the subordinates in key administrative posts 
should be appointed by the chief executive and removable by him at his 
pleasure, the rest of the executive-branch personnel should be mainly pro- 
fessional civil-service employees, subject to merit-system rules of recruit- 
ment, promotion, and discharge. 

Despite increasingly frequent criticisms of the formal theory on the part 
of students of public administration,? “principles” such as these have 


*See M. E. Dimock and G. O. Dimock, Public Administration (New York: Rinehart & 
Co., 1953), pp. 104-105. Professor Waldo calls it the “organization-chart theory”; 
Dwight Waldo, The Study of Public Administration (Garden City: Doubleday & Co., 
1955), p. 46. See also Waldo, The Administrative State (New York: Ronald Press, 
1948), pp. 159-205 

* Among recent studies which summarize these criticisms, see Wallace S. Sayre, “Trends 
of a Decade in Administrative Values,” Public Administration Review, XI (1951), 
1-9; Dwight Waldo, “Administrative Theory in the United States: A Survey and 
Prospect,” Political Studies, If (1954), 70-86, and The Study of Public Administra 
tion, pp. 39-48; and Herbert A. Simon, “Recent Advances in Organization Theory,” 
Research Frontiers in Politics and Government (Washington: Brookings Institution, 
1955), pp. 23-44. 
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tended to underlie the state and federal reorganization efforts of the past four 
decades. They have had a determining influence upon the practical re- 
formers who have been engaged in drawing up or actually putting into 
effect the numerous administrative reorganization schemes for state govern- 
ments in the post-war period. To summarize the tenets of the formal theory 
is indeed to state the goals of any Little Hoover Commission. 

Reorganization in Puerto Rico has followed the orthodox pattern. In fact 
the Puerto Rican executive branch might almost be said to be the profes- 
sional reorganizer’s dream come true. Since nowhere on the mainland have 
the goals of the reorganization movement been realized so completely as in 
the island Commonwealth, there is good reason to take stock of the Puerto 
Rican achievement. There is reason also to examine the process by which 
the Puerto Rican reforms have been accomplished and to consider whether 
the insular experience has anything to teach would-be reorganizers else 
where, particularly in the state governments of the United States. There is 
reason, finally, to give thought to what the Puerto Rican experience may 
imply concerning the formal theory of administrative organization. 


I. Wart Has Been Accomptisiiep 


One way to portray the Puerto Rican achievement is to describe it in 
terms of the current organization chart of the executive branch, which is 
surely a model of hierarchical tidiness and simplicity. Top and center is 
a box labeled “Governor”; the Commonwealth Constitution vests the 
executive power exclusively in him. Immediately beneath, in a neat cluster, 
are boxes marked Planning Board, Bureau of the Budget, Office of Trans- 
portation, and Office of Civil Defense. These together constitute the Office 
of the Governor and provide most of the staff services called for by the 
formal theory. 

Next below is a half-circle of boxes, connected with the Governor box 
by a heavy line which divides the arc in two. On the left side of the line 
are eight “Departments”; on the right, twelve “Agencies.”” All of these are 
shown as directly responsible to the Governor because his wide powers of 
appointment extend to all department and agency heads and other key 
subordinates. According to the Constitution, the eight department heads 
collectively make up the Council of Secretaries, i.e., the Governor's cabinet. 


Four of the twelve agencies are boards and commissions, and the remaining 
eight are agencies headed by a single director or administrator. 


The bottom tier of boxes, again arranged in an arc and connected with 
the gubernatorial box by an extension of the above-mentioned heavy line, 
consists of twelve “Public Corporations.” Half of these (the Housing Au- 
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thority, the University of Puerto Rico, the Government Development Bank, 
and three public utility corporations) appear to be independent; the other 
six are connected by light lines with one or another department or agency 
in the tier above. 

If one were to judge from the organization chart alone, the Governor 
now has the powers and tools which the formal theory says he needs as 
chief executive, the several departments and agencies are rationally or- 
ganized in terms of major function, and the problem of effective co-ordina- 
tion and control has been solved. Examination of the working reality 
behind the chart reveals, however, that in practice the formal theory is 
departed from in a few instances and that in others, although its principles 
as reflected in the chart are adhered to in practice, the results have not 
been altogether satisfactory. In still other respects practical application of 
the formal theory seems to work exceedingly well. 


Staff Services. Three examples of successful operation in terms of the 
formal theory are to be found in the organization of the Governor’s staff 
services. The first consists of the Governor’s personal staff — a small group 
of efficient and relatively anonymous assistants whose offices are in La 
Fortaleza, the Governor’s mansion. Headed by an Executive Assistant to 
the Governor, this secretariat has gradually evolved an effective system 
of central clearance for administration bills presented to the legislature, 
of staff assistance for cabinet meetings and other committee work in which 
the Governor is involved, and of liaison between the Governor’s office and 
the several departments and agencies of the executive branch. 

A second example is the Puerto Rico Planning Board, the central plan- 
ning agency of both the Commonwealth and the municipal governments. 
It consists of a three-man board and a staff of some 350 persons, the chair- 
man of the board serving also as executive officer of the staff. As defined by 
law,’ the functions of the Planning Board include not only physical plan- 
ning — making zoning regulations, issuing building permits, and regulating 
the use of land for certain purposes — but also economic and fiscal plan- 
ning. The latter function involves planning for the general economic de- 
velopment of the island and for the capital-improvements expenditures of 
all the departments, agencies, and instrumentalities of the government, in- 
cluding the municipalities and public corporations. The Board’s Division 
of Economics and Statistics studies economic trends and formulates long- 
range social and economic goals in terms of potential future resources. Its 
Finance and Master Plan Division, responsible for shorter-range fiscal plan- 
ning, produces an annually revised six-year financial program of capital im- 


*Act No. 213 of May 12, 1942, as amended (Laws of Puerto Rico Annotated, Title 23, 
§§ ). 
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provements and operating expenses for all government agencies. The 
importance of the fiscal plan is that it provides the financial framework 
within which year-to-year operational programs of the government move 
forward in a reasonably coordinated fashion to achieve long-run goals.* 
The third example of effective administration in accordance with the 
formal theory is the Bureau of the Budget. This agency is vital to the 
successful exercise of centralized authority in Puerto Rico, for it constitutes 
the Governor’s chief means of supervising, controlling, and co-ordinating 
government programs. The Bureau performs these functions in various 
ways. Perhaps most important is its preparation of the Governor's annual 
model budget, in the course of which task it has the power to “assemble, 
correlate, revise, reduce, or increase” the estimates of all government enti- 
ties except those of the legislature, the General Court of Justice, and the 


*Inasmuch as economic and fiscal planning is not a responsibility of mainland planning 
boards (chiefly municipal and regional agencies concerned almost exclusively with 
physical planning), a few comments are in order on the way that function is per- 
formed in Puerto Rico, particularly its fiscal aspect. The six-year financial program 
is based on estimates received from the Department of the Treasury concerning the 
government's anticipated revenues and borrowing capacity for the current fiscal year 
and the next following one, and upon estimates received from all the government 
agencies and instrumentalities concerning anticipated capital improvements and 
operating expenditures during the forthcoming fiscal year and the five years there- 
after. After consultations with operating heads, public hearings on their estimates, 
and meetings with the Governor and representatives of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Finance Division of the Planning Board prepares the final draft of the six-year 
financial program — the first year of which is identical with, and indeed taken from, 
the executive or “model” budget formulated separately by the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Governor for the ensuing fiscal year. 

Both the six-year financial program and the model budget are presented to the 
legislature on the opening day of its annual regular session. But whereas the model 
budget is an authoritative statement of the Governor's fiscal-policy recommendations, 
the last five years of the financial program represent only a guide for the future. The 
projection of expenditures for future years does not commit the government to such 
allocations as each subsequent model budget is prepared. In practice the Planning 
Board's prior recommendations are always modified to some extent in the model 
budget; the latter is based upon analysis of all operating expenses of the government, 
whereas the former are based on analysis of capital improvements only. In spite of 
the fact that its recommendations never constitute firm commitments, the six-year 
financial program nevertheless serves a highly useful purpose. Besides informing the 
legislature of executive plans for future development, it forces each governmental 
entity to project its own programs into the future, estimate probable costs, and space 
out over a six-year period the funds required to carry out its plans. 

Assembly, review, and modification of agency estimates should afford the Plan- 
ning Board an opportunity to bring projected programs into harmony with one 
another and with its own projected long-range goals. Up to the present time, how- 
ever, a major difficulty has been that the Finance Division's six-year fiscal planning 
is not well coordinated with the Economic Division's long-range economic planning 
As a result, neither the Finance Division nor the departments and agencies possess 
adequate criteria in terms of which to make projections. The Finance Division has 
therefore tended to be too passive in its approach to agency estimates — acting too 
often simply as a clearing house or assembly plant in formulating the annual six-year 
plan. Attempts are now being made to remedy this situation by bringing the processes 
of economic and fiscal planning into a closer and more fruitful relationship. 
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Office of the Controller.* Once the model-budget proposals have been 
translated (usually with only minor modifications) into the annual Ap- 
propriation Act, the Bureau has further control functions to perform: for 
the Act consists only of lump-sum appropriations for the operating expenses 
of each agency and instrumentality, none of which can spend any of the 
funds appropriated for it until the Bureau has approved its detailed break- 
down of proposed expenditures. The Bureau must also give prior approval 
before any transfers of funds can be made within each lump-sum appropria- 
tion, before any new positions can be created, and before any consultant 
services can be contracted. On its own initiative it may create reserves or 
freeze portions of appropriations.’ It also requires all departments and agen- 
cies of the executive branch to submit monthly reports on what they have 
accomplished in the execution of their respective programs. 

In addition to these broad powers of fiscal control, the Bureau of the 
Budget has the responsibility for promoting efficiency and economy through- 
out the Commonwealth government. Its Organization and Methods Divi- 
sion continually studies the over-all structure and procedures of the govern- 
ment and recommends ways of improving administrative management. 
The Division organizes and assists O & M units in the departments and 
agencies, conducts management surveys at the request of department and 
agency heads, studies management problems of an inter-agency or govern- 
ment-wide character (e.g., field-service activities), conducts training pro- 
grams (e.g., in methods of work-simplification), and publishes a monthly 
magazine, Boletin de Gerencia Administrativa (Bulletin of Administrative 
Management), and other management materials which are widely dis- 
tributed within the government service. Up to now one of the most sig- 
nificant consequences of these activities is that they have served to inculcate 
in a relatively new and inexperienced civil service an increasingly profes- 
sional attitude toward government employment and a growing familiarity 
with modern management techniques. 

For a variety of reasons, personnel administration in Puerto Rico has 
not achieved as high a level of satisfactory performance as that attained by 
the staff services just discussed. Although a civil-service law had been on 
the statute books since 1907, the change-over from a spoils system to a merit 
service in most of the executive branch did not occur until 1947, when the 
present Personnel Act’ was adopted. In line with the formal theory, the 


* The estimates of these three governmental organs must be included in the model budget 
as submitted to the Bureau. The annual budgets of public corporations and the 
municipalities are not included in the model budget. ¢ Act No 213 of May 12, 
1942, as amended (Laws of Puerto Rico Annotated, Title 23, §§ 81-91). 

*See Bureau of the Budget, The Budgetary Activity in Puerto Rico, Annual Report 1953- 
54 (San Juan, 1955), pp. 12-13. 

"Act No. 345 of May 12, 1947, as amended (Laws of Puerto Rico Annotated, Title 3, 
§§ 641-698). See John C. Honey, “Personnel Administration in Puerto Rico,” Public 
Personnel Review, 1X (1948), 59-65. 
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Act provides for a high degree of centralization in the handling of personnel 
matters; and the Office of Personnel, which administers the law, has kept 
a tight rein on personnel actions in the interest of developing a civil service 
free of political patronage and personal favoritism. One result has been a 
certain inflexibility of policies and procedures, which in turn has given rise 
to complaints on the part of operating agencies that their personnel needs 
are not adequately met or are met only after exasperating delays. This kind 
of criticism (not entirely unfamiliar even in the federal government, where 
personnel administration is much more decentralized than in the Common- 
wealth government) loses some of its point when the chronic shortage of 
trained manpower, including clerical and secretarial help, is taken into 
account. But the fact remains that in its zeal to enforce its own internal 
rules and regulations the Office of Personnel sometimes appears to neglect 
legitimate operating-agency interests and requirements. One reason for this 
is lack of co-ordination between the office and the departments and agencies 
which it serves. Not being part of the Office of the Governor (here we see 
a departure from the formal theory), the personnel office can pursue an 
independent course as long as the Governor maintains the “hands-off” 
policy, perhaps admirable in motive but unfortunate in result, which he has 
adopted toward personnel matters since the office was first established." 

Line Departments and Agencies. The symmetry of the organization 
chart suggests that the major operational functions of the executive branch 
are neatly parceled out among the individual departments and agencies, 
and in practice their respective jurisdictions are indeed remarkably well 
defined. In a few areas, however, duplication of structure and overlapping 
of functions do exist. One example is the lack of co-ordination that prevails 
among programs concerned with the rehabilitation and development of 
community life in the rural areas of the island, where over half of the 
population resides. The country folk find themselves ministered unto by 
three different and sometimes competing Commonwealth agencies — the 
Social Programs Administration of the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, the Agricultural Extension Service of the University of Puerto 
Rico, and the Division of Community Education of the Department of 
Education. Differences in underlying philosophy among these three have 
been known to result in conflicting and even mutually contradictory pro- 
grams. 


*An anomalous aspect of an otherwise reasonably “pure” civil service is the fact that 
within most Commonwealth departments and agencies certain employees are per- 
mitted to act as collection agents for the Popular Democratic party, most of the 
income of which (estimates run as high as 90 per cent, but no figures are ever made 
public) is derived from more or less voluntary contributions by jobholders in the 
government service. This practice, employed by every majority party since the be- 
ginning of popular government in the island, was severely criticized (with no notice 
able results) by the Puerto Rico Personne! Board in its decision Caso de Roberto Cruz 
Léper of April 3, 1952. (Unpublished decision, but a public document, on file in the 
Board's office.) 
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A similar diffusion of authority has existed in the promotion of co- 
operatives, a prime concern in Puerto Rico as in many other economically 
underdeveloped areas. Within the Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce no less than four agencies have responsibilities in this field; the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service operates a separate program; the Department 
of Education has another; and the University maintains an Institute of 
Cooperatives.” Another example of overlapping or conflicting authority is 
to be found in the field of housing. Agriculture’s Social Programs Adminis- 
tration, the Puerto Rico Housing Authority, the Board of Housing Research, 
and three municipal housing authorities all have responsibilities in this 
area, with the result that they sometimes work at cross-purposes — there 
being no over-all housing policy for the island. Other examples could be 
cited, but by and large the organization chart gives the true picture in show- 
ing Commonwealth departments and agencies to be separated in terms of 
major function and at the same time united in that each is directly responsi- 
ble to the chief executive. 


Boards, Commissions, and Public Corporations. In accordance with the 
formal theory, which frowns on the existence of independent boards and 
commissions, the organization chart reveals only four agencies of this char- 
acter —the Public Service Commission, the Commonwealth Board of 
Elections, the Racing Commission, and the Board of Housing Research. 
Some ten other boards and commissions appear on the chart as being linked 
with, and presumably responsible to, one or another of the operating de- 
partments and agencies; but this is misleading. In practice they function 
independently of the operating units to which they are formally attached. 
The Labor Relations Board, for example, appears on the chart as attached 
to the Department of Labor but it operates as an autonomous body. 

Again in accordance with the formal theory, whose bias in favor of 
centralization extends even to public corporations, six of the twelve public 
corporations shown on the organization chart are linked with operating 
departments and agencies, as noted above.” The internal structure of these 
public corporations bears out the close ties indicated by the chart. In five of 
the six cases (the exception is the Cooperatives Bank), the corporation has 
no board of directors, usually a hallmark of autonomy; instead, it is run 
* The lack of co-ordination among these agencies, as well as a desire on the part of the 

Governor to extend the use of co-operative techniques, has recently led to the issu- 

ance of an executive order establishing an Office for the Development of Coopera- 


tives, the powers and functions of which have yet to be determined by law. See 
El Mundo (San Juan, P. R.), July 30, 1955, et seq 

” Supra, p. 472. The six “attached” corporations are the following: the Prison Industries 
Corporation (Department of Justice), the Industries for the Blind Corporation (De- 
partment of Education), the Land Authority and the Cooperatives Bank (Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce), and the Industrial Development Company and the 
Ports Authority (Economic Development Administration). 
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by an executive director who is appointed, with the approval of the Gov- 
ernor, by the head of the department or agency to which the corporation 
is attached. This extreme form of centralization has been criticized as 
tending to destroy the flexibility of operations and procedures which is 
normally the advantage sought when the public-corporation device is 
resorted to." The omission of a board of directors might also be criticized 
as blocking one of the possible avenues of citizen participation in public 
affairs — but this, it should be noted is a desideratum which neither the 
Puerto Rican political élite nor the general public itself has ever valued 
very highly. 

As the foregoing comments indicate, the claims made for the formal 
theory of administrative organization have not been fully realized in the 
Puerto Rican experience: the executive branch of the Commonwealth gov- 
ernment exhibits certain less-than-satisfactory applications of the theory 
and a few outright departures from it. Nevertheless it must be acknowl- 
edged that the branch as a whole conforms with remarkable fidelity to the 
main lines of the theory — particularly as regards its primary tenet, cen- 
tralization of authority in the chief executive. It is also true that, despite 
examples to the contrary, the major programs and policies of the govern- 
ment are well co-ordinated and controlled. A prima facie case can there- 
fore be made for the proposition that the main credit for effective adminis- 
tration of the Commonwealth government must go to the streamlined 
structure of the executive branch. 

But such a conclusion is in reality unwarranted. The successful opera- 
tion of the government is better explained on quite other grounds. Chief 
among them are the nature of the man who is now Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, the nature of the political process in Puerto Rico, and the 
nature of Puerto Rican society itself. These matters are to be canvassed 
below, but their significance cannot be fully appreciated without some 
knowledge of the process whereby the formal theory of administrative 
organization was translated so thoroughly into practice. 


Il. How tHe Rerorms Were Baovonr Asour 


At the outset it should be noted that reorganization of the Puerto Rican 
executive branch was accomplished without the aid of citizens’ groups or 
organized public opinion. The League of Women Voters, for example, had 
nothing to do with it — for the excellent reason that that organization does 
not exist in Puerto Rico. Not a voice was raised by such civic groups as the 
Puerto Rican Chamber of Commerce and the flourishing “service clubs” 


"See Pedro Mufioz Amato, in Marshall Dimock et al., La Reorganizacién de la Rama 
Ejecutiva (Rio Piedras: Escuela de Administracién Publica, Universidad de Puerto 
Rico, 1951), pp. 72-80. 
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of the business and professional community. No ad hoc organizations 
played any part in initiating the reform movement or drumming up popular 
support for the reform proposals. The general public was never involved. 
The whole reorganization enterprise was carried through by the political 
leaders who have been in power since 1941 and by the administrative 
officials associated with them since that time. 


The Situation before 1941. Prior to 1941 nothing had been done about 
reorganizing the executive branch because the branch was divided against 
itself. Under the Organic Acts of 1900 and 1917,"* congressional enact- 
ments which then served as Puerto Rico’s basic law, the Governor was ap- 
pointed by the President, whose invariable practice it had been to name 
a “continental” American — usually a person with no previous interest in 
Puerto Rico, no knowledge of Spanish, and few qualifications for the job 
beyond a record of usefulness to the party in power in Washington. Al- 
though the Organic Act of 1917 had authorized the Governor to appoint 
all but two of his department heads (the Attorney General and the Com- 
missioner of Education remained presidential appointees), his nominations 
had to be confirmed by the insular Senate. This latter provision enabled 
the majority party in the Senate virtually to control the Governor's appoint- 
ments, for it normally refused to ratify nominations of persons politically 
unacceptable to it. Hence the Executive Council (the collective title of the 
department heads) consisted mainly of Puerto Ricans responsible not to the 
Governor but to the leader of the majority party, who customarily held the 
post of President of the Senate. 

Over the years the legislature had widened the breach between the 
chief executive and his department heads by vesting a large number of 
executive functions in the Executive Council rather than in the Governor. 
The legislature had also insulated the departments and agencies against 
gubernatorial control by financing many of their activities through the crea- 
tion of special or “segregated” funds: the usual technique was to assign 
a portion or a percentage of various tax receipts to the favored govern- 
mental operations. By 1941 there were around a thousand such funds, 
accounting for more than half of the government's expenditures — all of 
them beyond the Governor’s control and outside his annual budget.’* The 
initial draft of the budget itself was prepared by the Auditor, a presidential 
appointee who was only nominally responsible to the Governor, never a 
member of his cabinet, and often in disagreement with him. 


"31 Seat. 77 and 39 Star. 951. 


“ See Rexford Guy Tugwell, The Stricken Land (Garden City: Doubleday & Co., 1947), 
. 265-266, and Commission for Reorganization, Report on the Reorganization of the 
xecutive Branch of the Government of Puerto Rico (San Juan, 1949), pp. 30-3! 
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The Beginnings of Reform. This situation changed drastically in 1941. 
As a result of the elections of November 1940, a new party came to power 
in the legislature —the Popular Democratic party, founded in 1938 by 
Luis Mufioz Marin, who became President of the Senate. Unlike earlier 
political parties, which had been mainly preoccupied with the issue of 
Puerto Rico's future political status vis-a-vis the United States, the Popular 
Democratic party took office on a popular mandate to do something con- 
auuctive shout the pessing but lonn-nedlected econcanic and social pecb- 
lems of the island. It was the party's good fortune (thanks partly to its own 
good offices) that at this juncture President Roosevelt appointed Rexford 
G. Tugwell to the governorship. For Tugwell, already well acquainted with 
Puerto Rico’s problems, had the true reformer’s instinct and was therefore 
disposed to cooperate fully with the new party in the achievement of its 
ambitious program. 

Having had extensive administrative experience in the New Deal and 
as chairman of the New York City Planning Commission during the 
La Guardia regime, Tugwell was familiar —as the Popular Democratic 
leaders then were not — with modern techniques of administrative manage- 
ment, and he carried his reformer’s zeal into this field as well. Early in 
1942 he persuaded Mufioz that the government needed a Bureau of the 
Budget and a Planning Board. A bill establishing these agencies was 
promptly adopted — not in just the form Tugwell had wanted but reason- 
ably close to his specifications."* 

The department and agency heads appointed by Governor Tugwell 
after consultation with Mufioz turned out to be a set of dynamic and dedi- 
cated young administrators, drawn mainly from the educated middle class 
and a number of them from the faculty of the University of Puerto Rico. 
On the initiative of these executive officials and with the support of both 
Tugwell and Mufioz, management-consultant firms from the mainland 
began to be called in to survey and revamp administrative structures and 
procedures. Among the many changes resulting from such surveys between 
1944 and 1949 was the adoption of the Personnel Act of 1947, referred 
to above. 


Wholesale Reorganization. The second stage of Puerto Rico's reorganiza- 
tion program began in 1949. In 1947 Congress had amended the Organic 
Act to permit the people of the island thenceforth to elect their own gov- 


“See Rexford Guy Tugwell, The Place of Planning in Society (San Juan: Puerto Rico 
Planning Board, Technical Paper 7, 1954), pp. 7-16. For a detailed account of the 
reorganization program from 1942 through 1952, see Martin C. Clapp, “Management 
Improvement in Puerto Rico,” Public Administration Review, XII (1952), 27-35 
For more recent developments, see José R. Noguera, “Progreso administrativo en e! 
Gobierno de Puerto Rico en los Gltimos afios,” Boletin de Gerencia Administrativa, 
IV. No. 45 (1955), 3-15. 
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ernors.’® In the election of November 1948 they elevated Mufioz Marin to 
the governorship. Understandably enough, this structural change greatly 
increased the importance of the gubernatorial office in the eyes of Puerto 
Rican political leaders. Whereas since 1900 it had been their purpose most 
of the time to limit and if possible nullify the powers of the appointed 
Governor — and, as we have seen, through a popularly elected legislature 
they had become adept at hamstringing and even bypassing him — they 
now saw a need to remove the old restrictions and let him govern. Al- 
though this was reason enough for them to embark upon a full-scale 
reorganization program, a related factor reinforced the need. A serious 
co-ordination problem had arisen out of the welter of ad hoc agencies 
which had been set up to implement the party's social and economic 
program during the enthusiastic early years of Popular Democratic control. 
It was felt, therefore, that centralization of such agencies under the elected 
Governor was essential if the party's welfare goals were to be achieved. 

Soon after his inauguration in January 1949, Governor Mufioz proposed 
and the legislature adopted a reorganization bill."* It provided for the estab- 
lishment of a commission to study the executive branch and make recom- 
mendations, and it defined the procedure whereby reorganization plans, 
subsequently to be proposed by the Governor, were to take effect. The 
Act provided that his proposals were to be submitted to the legislature at 


the beginning of a session and should take effect on the day following 
adjournment unless specifically disapproved during the session by con- 
current resolution. 


A Commission for Reorganization got under way in June 1949 and by 
the following October had completed its investigations and made its re- 
port.'’ The Governor and his aides then worked over the commission's 
recommendations — accepting most of them but modifying some and re- 
jecting others. They prepared fourteen reorganization plans for submission 
to the legislature, eleven of which were ready by the beginning of its regular 
session in February 1950. The remaining three were submitted in July of 
that year for consideration during a special session. Only one of the 


“ The so-called Elective Governor Act, 61 Stat. 770. 
” Act No. 140 of April 28, 1949. 


" The commission was composed of James H. Rowe, Jr. (chairman), Louis Brownlow, and 
five Puerto Ricans: two influential members of the Popular Democratic majority in 
the legislature, one a Senator and the other a Representative; the chairman of the 
Planning Board; the director of the Office of Personnel; and a prominent citizen who 
belonged to the Republican (Statehood) party. Arnold Miles of the United States 
Bureau of the Budget headed the commission's research staff, which was composed 
of seven Puerto Ricans, five “continentals,” and three parttime consultants, also 
continentals. See Commission for Reorganization, op. cit., p. 159. 
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fourteen plans was rejected."* Thus the commission’s main recommenda- 
tions were translated into action less than a year after the commission had 
submitted its report. These reforms transferred most of the Executive 
Council’s functions to the Governor, strengthened staff services, and other- 
wise revamped the executive branch in such a way as to produce the pro- 
fessionally orthodox organization-chart structure already described. 


Post-Constitution Reforms. The final phase of the reorganization pro- 
gram, that of consolidation and piecemeal reform, dates from the Common- 
wealth Constitution, which was drafted and adopted by the people of 
Puerto Rico and approved by Congress in 1952.'* The Constitution itself 
contributed only one or two executive-branch reforms,”® but it facilitated 
future reorganization by the very brevity and simplicity of its article on the 
executive branch.*' Since 1952 the structure and functions of a number of 
executive departments and agencies have undergone remodeling in one or 
another respect. Many of the changes have occurred through legislative 
action, while others have been introduced by intra-agency administrative 
orders in accordance with powers granted in existing legislation. In this 
post-Constitution period, as during the preceding ten years of administrative 
reform, the Commonwealth government has leaned heavily upon the 
studies and advice of mainland “experts” — including survey teams from 
such management-consultant agencies as Barrington Associates and Public 


Administration Service — whose bias in favor of the formal theory of ad- 
ministrative organization has had more than a little to do with the character 
of the specific reforms adopted. 


“The legislature rejected Plan No. 9, which proposed merging the War Emergency 
Program, a public works agency, into the Department of the Interior. Inasmuch as 
the W.E.P. had its own construction equipment (unlike Interior, which constructed 
public works under contract with private firms) and was relatively well staffed, 
efficient and flexible, it had become a favorite instrument of local Popular Democratic 
pativiaens for getting construction work done in their home communities under pork- 
varrel legislation. Being outside the classified service, it could also be used for patron- 
age purposes. For these reasons sufficient political pressure developed in the legis- 
lature to kill the plan. The W.E.P. was eventually transferred to the Department 
of Public Works (formerly Interior) by Joint Resolution No. 90 of June 13, 1953 

"66 Stat. 327. The official English text of the Commonwealth Constitution is to be 
found in 1 Laws of Puerto Rico Annotated 173-212. See also Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, CCLXXXV (January, 1953), pp. 153 
166. 

” The Constitution established a Department of State and separated the pre-audit function 
from the post-audit function, both of which under the Organic Act had been per- 
formed by the presidentially appointed Auditor. Article Ill, § 22, assigned the post- 
audit function to a new official —a quasi-independent Controller, appointed for a 
ten-year term by the Governor with the advice and consent of both legislative cham- 
bers and removable only by impeachment. The former Auditor's pre-audit functions 
were transferred to the Secretary of the Treasury by Act No. 10 of July 24, 1952 
(Laws of Puerto Rico Annotated, Title 3, §§ 221-237). 

™ See Victor Gutiérrez Franqui and Henry Wells, “The Commonwealth Constitution,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, CCLXXXV (Janu- 
ary, 1953), pp. 33-41. 
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As the foregoing account indicates, executive-branch reorganization in 
Puerto Rico has been a relatively painless process. Public opinion did not 
have to be mobilized in favor of it and indeed was never taken into account. 
Except during the early days of the Tugwell period, “out-of-state” con- 
sultants could be brought in and their recommendations acted upon with- 
out evoking criticism or even comment. Executives and administrators were 
zealous reformers, and legislative-executive co-operation permitted reform 
proposals to be translated smoothly into law. In a relatively short time the 
reorganization effort has effected changes in the structure and functioning 
of the executive branch which are unparalleled elsewhere under the Ameri- 
oo Ill. Wy Tinos Get Done tn Puerto Rico 

Why has Puerto Rico’s experience with administrative reorganization 
been so markedly different from that of federal and state governments in 
the United States? Why have none of the frustrations and failures which 
are so often the lot of reorganization movements on the mainland been 
encountered on the island? The answers to these questions are instructive, 
for they also explain why the executive branch of the Commonwealth 
government is on the whole effectively co-ordinated and controlled and 
why that government has had a fair measure of success in dealing with 
formidable social and economic problems.** 

Party Government. In the first place, the island enjoys something very 
close to what many American political scientists wistfully call party govern- 
ment. The Popular Democratic party has had unassailable control of the 
legislative and executive branches since 1949 (and to all intents and 
purposes since 1941). Not only the PDP but also the two minority or- 
ganizations, the Independence and Republican (Statehood) parties, are 
characterized by effective discipline, a high degree of centralization, and 
a firm commitment to the realization of their respective programs. Once 
reorganization or anything else is declared to be majority-party policy, its 
legislative and executive implementation is on the whole quickly forth- 
coming.** 


"For a recent summary and critique of the social and economic policies of the Puerto 
Rican government, see Milton C. Taylor, “Puerto Rico: Recovery or Relapse!” 
American Journal of Economics and Sociology, XIV (1955), 225-239. See also 
Gordon K. Lewis, “Puerto Rico: A Case Study of Change in an Underdeveloped 
Area,” Journal of Politics, XVII (1955), 614-650. 

"The literature produced by American enthusiasts for party government gives all too 
little attention to what its effect would be on the legislative branch if applied in 
the United States. If the Puerto Rican experience is relevant, one result of the 
impact of party government upon the typical American system of separation of 
powers is that the legislature must struggle against great odds to hold up its end 
as a significant contributor to the governmental process. Such works as E. E. 
Schattschneider, Party Government (New York: Rinehart & Co., 1942), and Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, Committee on Political Parties, Toward a More 
Responsible Two-Party System (New York: Rinehart & Co., 1950), reveal no aware- 
ness of this possibility. 
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The Leadership of Mufioz Marin. A second reason is the character of 
the leadership which determines the policies of the Popular Democratic 
party. Here the dominant influence is the founder and president of the 
party, Luis Mufioz Marin. Governor Mufioz is that rare sort of leader who 
possesses an almost charismatic popular appeal** and at the same time 
has a sense of public responsibility and an appreciation of democratic 
values. In view of this combination of qualities, it is all the more unusual 
that Mufioz should also be a good executive, both in the party and in the 
government. One indication of his flair for administration is his ability to 
keep track of details without getting buried in them or losing sight of over- 
all policies and long-run goals. Another is his willingness to choose subordi- 
nates capable of carrying out the programs he has approved; most of his 
department and agency heads are professionally trained for the kind of 
work with which they deal — e.g., an economist heads the Planning Board, 
an engineer the Department of Public Works, a doctor the Department of 
Health. Finally, he has the capacity to overrule his subordinates or bring 
them into line (on occasion, publicly)** without losing their loyalty. 

Mujfioz Marin’s pre-eminence among the leaders of his party, including 
even the most important figures of the legislative and executive branches, 
is to be accounted for in part by the force and charm of his personality, a 
key factor in his popularity among the people as a whole. But among the 
political élite his pre-eminence is also the result of his superior grasp of 
political and governmental affairs, of his imaginative approach to problems, 
and of his reluctance to take precipitate action. Although his capacity to 
evoke essentially emotional support among the electorate is the vital center 
of his power, the process by which policy decisions are made is essentially 
rational. That is to say, major policies are normally decided upon after 
careful study and discussion of possible alternatives and consequences by 
Mufioz and the legislative and executive leaders with whom he regularly 
consults. In addition to weekly cabinet meetings, which are attended by the 
four or five leading agency heads as well as the secretaries of departments, 
the Governor holds frequent conferences with legislative and executive 
leaders, singly and in groups, for the discussion of current problems and 
programs. 


“The reasons for Mufioz Marin's popularity are discussed in Henry Wells, “Ideology 
and Leadership in Puerto Rican Politics,” American Political Science Review, XLIX 
(1955), 22-39. 

“A recent example is the case of a leading member of the official family who, in the 
course of a speech before a convention of American business and professional men, 
made some remarks to which Governor Mufioz publicly took exception soon there- 
after on the ground that they did not reflect administration policy. Following a talk 
with the Governor, the contrite official felt called upon to announce to the press 
that he had not read the speech before delivering it and that he disagreed with the 
phrases put in his mouth by his ghostwriter. (El Mundo, October 7-11, 1955.) The 
official in question continues to carry on his highly effective work as administrator 
of one of the important Commonwealth agencies. 
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One hears it said that the men around Mufioz are sometimes too 
deferential to his views and too hesitant about arguing with him and telling 
him home truths; and this may well be so. His position among his associ- 
ates, many of whom are considerably younger than himself,** could never 
be described as that of primus inter pares. Nor can it be denied that as a 
general rule government programs never get off the ground unless the 
Governor takes a personal interest in them. Since he has neither time nor 
inclination to give attention to everything that needs doing, certain pro- 
grams stagnate. Lackluster results in the field of agriculture, for example — 
among them the costly delays in framing and executing a policy for the 
reclaimed lands of the Lajas Valley, and the long-unresolved policy and 
personality conflicts involving the Land Authority and the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce — may be attributed in large part to the fact 
that administrative leaders hesitate to act unless they know they have the 
backing of Mufjoz. 

Despite these untoward but doubtless inevitable consequences of ex- 
treme centralization, the fact remains that Mufioz Marin’s skill as a chief 
executive is great enough to enable him to keep a complex governmental 
machine operating at a high level of efficiency and accomplishment. As 
long as the policies agreed upon by Mufioz and his associates continue to 
enjoy his support, they get carried into effect — because they have behind 
them not only the prestige of his approval but also the understanding and 


concurrence of able and dedicated men on the second level of party and 
administrative command.” 


A Homogeneous Society. The final reason for the easy and thorough 
reorganization of the executive branch and for the smooth working of the 
Puerto Rican government as a whole is to be found in the nature of the 
society itself. Here we have the most significant reason of all, for it helps 
to explain the factors already canvassed. Puerto Rican society is singularly 
homogeneous. This is to be seen negatively in the almost total absence of 
deep-rooted value conflicts: the island has always been notably free of 
racial tension, religious controversy, and class antagonism. Although divided 
geographically into mountains and plains, climatically into windward and 
leeward areas, and thereby agriculturally into regions producing different 
kinds of crops, the island is small (only three-fourths the size of Con- 
necticut) and there is no real sectionalism among its people. On the posi- 
tive side, there is a common language, Spanish, and a common culture 


* At this writing (March 1956), the average age of the twelve administrative leaders in 
Mufioz Marin’s inner circle (seven department heads and five agency heads) is 
44.6 years. Incredible as it may seem, most of the twelve have held important 
executive posts for the last fifteen years. The eight or ten legislative leaders closest 
to Mufioz are on the average about ten years older. Mufioz himself is 58. 

"The comments in the above paragraphs are based largely on conversations which | 
have had with Popular Democratic participants in the decision-making process. 
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derived from Spain but by now rather uniformly modified by more than 
half a century's contact with the United States. Most important of all, the 
basic values of the society are so widely shared that they appear to be much 
the same throughout the island. 

The political consequences of this homogeneity are various and illumi- 
nating. For one thing, the area of consensus is so broad that there is little 
to argue about. The only political issue worthy of the name is the question 
of Puerto Rico’s ultimate political status vis-a-vis the United States; and 
even here the juridical and emotional bases for this holdover from colonial 
times are slowly disappearing. The “status” issue apart, the three political 
parties of the island espouse virtually the same program, i-e., a welfare- 
state approach to social and economic problems. In the second place, party 
discipline can be strong at least in part because there are no interest groups 
capable of bending legislators and administrators to their will. The absence 
of strong sectional, class, racial, and religious feeling inhibits the develop- 
ment of such groups, and their impact upon Puerto Rican politics is 
negligible.** In these circumstances the leaders of the majority party, if so 
minded, can easily afford to consider policy questions on their merits, rather 
than primarily in terms of partisan or personal advantage. 

Finally, among the widely shared values there is an attitude toward 
leadership that helps account not only for Mufioz Marin’s predominance 
but also for the ready acceptance of the formal theory's emphasis on cen- 
tralization of power in the chief executive. In Puerto Rico, as in many Latin 
American countries, there has long been a tradition of deference to and 
dependence upon personal authority, an attitudinal and behavioral pattern 
sometimes referred to as personalismo. It derives in part from a colonial 
past in which royal and then American governors and their agents had a 
virtual monopoly of political power, and in part from a quasi-feudal system 
of land tenure which for many generations placed the large landowner in 
a role of paterfamilias as regards all those who were dependent upon him 
for their livelihood. It doubtless derives also from the centuries-long impact 


*It should be pointed out, however, that in recent months an instance of interest-group 
a fairly typical of the sort of thing we are accustomed to on the mainland, 
as begun to emerge. Efforts on the part of the Commonwealth's Economic Stabili 
zation Administration to protect consumers by holding down the price of coffee 
have met with stiff resistance from the Puerto Rican Coffee Growers’ Cooperative 
The latter has been strong enough to induce Popular Democratic legislators from the 
coffee-producing districts to oppose the ESA price controls, even in the face of 
strong approval of them by the Mufioz Administration. It is perhaps to be expected 
that the present homogeneity of the island will decline and the strength of interest 
groups will increase as Puerto Rico becomes less and less agricultural and more and 
more industrial; for in the event that a significant segment of the economy becomes 
industrialized, sharp tensions may well develop between urban and rural interests, 
between capital and labor, and between producers and consumers. | am indebted 
to my colleague Professor Rail Serrano-Geyls for calling my attention to the signifi 
cance of the “coffee crisis” and for suggesting many of the ideas that appear in the 
above paragraphs 
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of a hierarchical Church upon customs and attitudes, and from the ancient 
pattern of Spanish family life in which it was a cardinal rule that Father 
knows best. Although there is reason to believe that the personalismo 
tradition is not so strong in contemporary Puerto Rico as it used to be, its 
continuing influence can be seen in the fact that on every level of the 
political pyramid the Puerto Rican people stil! tend to accept strong leader- 
ship without qualms or resentment, provided it be paternalistic in its 
exercise of power.”* 

This cultur:| trait has had a good deal to do with the reorganization 
process. It has meant that plans for strengthening the executive could go 
forward without the impediment of having to take into account a general 
public suspicious of executive power. It has conditioned administrators on 
all levels to think well of hierarchical organization and centralized au- 
thority, and to originate or support measures designed to achieve those ends. 
It has also been a factor in producing the kind of discipline which prevails 
in the Popular Democratic party —a discipline which in most instances 
causes rank-and-file legislators dutifully to vote for the reorganization and 
other bills sponsored by the party's leaders. 

In short, the main reason why Puerto Rican reforms have put the formal 
theory of organization so thoroughly into practice is that this theory corre- 
sponds to the facts of Puerto Rican social and political life. And the theory 
works so well in practice because it fits the political realities of the island 
like a glove. 

IV. CONCLUSIONS 

As for the lessons which those involved in state reorganization move- 
ments might gain from the Puerto Rican experience, the above observations 
suggest that nothing very useful is to be learned in the way of techniques 
for getting their plans adopted. The difficulty with using the insular re- 
organization process as a model is that it has occurred under circumstances 
which simply do not prevail on the mainland. Differences between the 
states and the Commonwealth in point of their respective political histories, 
party systems, leadership patterns, and belief structures —to name only 
some of the factors which have facilitated administrative reorganization in 
Puerto Rico — make it difficult to translate the insular experience into terms 
that would be meaningful anywhere within the continental limits of the 
United States. They make it still more difficult to argue that because the 
goals of the reorganization movement have been substantially attained in 
Puerto Rico, they can also be attained in the United States. 

This is not to say, of course, that these goals cannot be fully reached 
on the mainland. But for those who have experienced difficulties in 
achieving administrative reorganization in the state governments, the Puerto 


*See Wells, op. cit, pp. 33-38. 
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Rican case may possibly afford some food for thought. It may be that so 
many state reorganization movements have been abortive or only partially 
successful because their underlying assumptions and their goals have not 
been sufficiently in accord with the nature of the society in which the 
reforms are meant to take place. If public opinion cannot be aroused, if 
party politicians are hostile, if the legislature is fearful, if even adminis- 
trators are less than enthusiastic, it is at least conceivable that the fault 
lies with the reorganization program itself.°” 

Implicit also in the Puerto Rican experience is a note of caution which 
might well be heeded by yet another set of reorganizers — viz., those who 
busy themselves exporting American-style administrative orthodoxy to 
benighted foreign lands by way of technical-assistance missions. Far from 


demonstrating the universal validity of organization-chart “principles,” the 


Puerto Rican case suggests rather how special the requirements are for 
their successful application. It is at best a happy accident that those prin- 
ciples fit the Puerto Rican scene so neatly. 

In this connection attention must be called to three latent weaknesses 
or dangers in the formal theory as revealed by the insular experience. One 
is that its benefits, when they occur in practice, may be only temporary. 
The type of administrative organization called for by the formal theory 
tacitly presupposes that the chief executive will be a top-flight adminis- 
trator. But the democratic process cannot pretend to guarantee that such 
a leader will always be elected. It is even more a happy accident that 
Governor Mufioz Marin comes reasonably close to the formal theory's 
implicit specifications, but there is no telling what kind of administrators 
his successors will be. A weak executive in the Governor's chair could 
bring governmental operations virtually to a standstill, or produce adminis- 
trative chaos, under the present system of highly centralized controls. 

Closely related is the second latent weakness: the tendency of strong 
centralized leadership to inhibit the development of initiative, imagination, 
and enterprise on lower echelons. When practically all policy-making and 
execution turn on the will or the wishes of the chief executive, as is the 
case in Puerto Rico, there is little incentive or indeed opportunity for 
subordinate leaders to display whatever talents they may have for inde- 
pendent thought and action. It is not wholly because of Mufioz Marin’s 
great gifts as leader that no comparable successor is anywhere in sight. 


*” Interesting reflections along these lines are to be found in York Willbern, “Administra 
tion in State Governments,” in The Forty-Pight States: Their Tasks as Policy Makers 
and Administrators, prepared for the American Assembly (New York: Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Columbia University, 1955), pp. 111-137. See 
also Karl A. Bosworth, “The Politics of Management Improvement in the States, 
American Political Science Review, XLVII (1953), 84-99 
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The third latent weakness or danger is the way highly centralized ad- 
ministration could play into the hands of an overly ambitious politician or 
demagogue if such a person were elected chief executive. Although it is 
safe to predict that the powers which have accrued to the executive under 
the Puerto Rican reorganization program will not be abused as long as 
Mufioz Marin is in charge, one cannot be sure what will happen when he 
departs from the political scene. The centralized authority of the chief 
executive and the streamlined executive branch would provide ready instru- 
ments for authoritarian rule if a less scrupulous leader were to come to 
power in the island. It is of course to be hoped, and indeed expected, that 
no such calamity will befall the Puerto Rican people. But given the atti- 
tudinal and behavioral patterns which have long been in existence, and 
given also the virtual absence of any countervailing tradition of grass-roots 
democracy at the municipal level, such an eventuality cannot be dismissed 
as impossible. 

In any case, the Puerto Rican experience reinforces the strictures of 
latter-day critics of the formal theory of organization. As those critics have 
in recent years made increasingly clear, the usefulness of the theory varies 
with the kinds of administrative activity to be engaged in and with the 
theory's relevance to patterns of interpersonal relations, belief systems, and 
customary ways of doing things in the society in which it is to be applied. 
And it should be stressed again that when considered from the standpoint 
of democratic theory and practice, the doctrine’s emphasis on strong execu- 
tive leadership presents real dangers unless the democratic process in other 
aspects of government and democratic values in the society as a whole are 
themselves strong enough to take such leadership in their stride. 
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Great Britain and the United States. A History of Anglo-American Rela 
tions (1783-1952). By Harry Cranprook ALLEN. (New York: St. 
Martin’s Press. 1955. Pp. 1024. $10.00.) 


Believing that Anglo-American relations are possibly the most im- 
portant, as well as the most relevant of all historical subjects to Western 
civilization, Mr. Allen has presented the first full-scale treatment of the 
field for a generation. He writes with sympathy and insight; and he displays 
a balanced and judicious approach. Two major themes emerge from his 
study: the growth of Anglo-American friendship from an unpromising 
beginning in the eighteenth century to the warm entente of the twentieth; 
and the shifting balance within that friendship from English to American 
preponderance. 

The first of four sections is devoted to a definition of the relationship. 
With skill and erudition, it is demonstrated that the two nations are bound 
together in a variety of ways: economic, cultural, political, and social. Even 
geographical similarities exist: despite difference in size, both countries are 
essentially insular. Part II deals with the “emancipation” of the United 
States, and presents a systematic treatment of the developing relationship 
from the Revolution to the aftermath of the War of 1812. Part III treats 
of the period of American isolation, the balance of the nineteenth century, 
which saw America’s prodigious internal growth and expansion to the 
Pacific. The final portion, at once the longest and most readable, describes 
America’s emergence as a dominant world power, the relative decline of 
Britain, and the assumption by the latter of the role of elder statesman. 

This is a book designed for the general reader. Secondary material has 
been used exclusively. No apology is needed for such an approach; but why 
does the author, in explaining that his book is not based on primary sources, 
gratuitously add, “there is no need of such a book”? Furthermore, have 
not secondary sources — notably the work of Feiling and Namier — under- 
mined the Old Whig view of a George III imposing his will on a craven 
Parliament debilitated by corruption? 

In his generalizing, the author is occasionally led into overestimating 
the number and oversimplifying the nature of parallels in American and 
British reactions to circumstances. He equates, for instance, Britain's with- 
drawal from Continental affairs after the Napoleonic Wars and America’s 
retreat into isolation after World War I. In spite of an undeniable simi- 
larity, so many qualifying statements about this parallel may be asserted 
that one may begin to doubt the existence of any parallel at all. Even so, 
this excellent book makes a valuable contribution in a field where both 
Americans and Britons need more light. Mr. Allen has put his finger on a 
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fundamerital reality: “the likenesses of America and Britain are at bottom 
greater than their contrasts.” Chief among these likenesses are their com- 
mon devotion to the democratic ideal and their common determination to 
allow no single aggressive and dictatorial power to tyrannize over the inde- 
pendent nations of the world. Here is a truth which conditions all of 


modern international politics and history. Coscia tas 1 Retittiei 
“ S . . SON. 


Kenyon College. 


International Conflicts and Collective Security: The Principle of Concern 
in International Organization. By Wittarp N. Hooan. (Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press. 1955. Pp. x, 202. $3.50.) 


The best way to settle international disputes and control international 
violence, in Mr. Hogan's opinion, is for all states to adhere to the “principle 
of concern,” by which they would recognize that any conflict anywhere, 
large or small, affects them all and requires them to act collectively. The 
author attempts, in this volume, to determine just how faithful states have 
been to the principle since they first embraced it in Article 11 of the League 
Covenant. 

He describes how the relevant articles of the Covenant were born and 
how, instead of being allowed to grow, they were almost immediately hob- 
bled by League members unwilling to carry out their obligations. He shows 
that at first states applied the principle of concern in a modest way, but 
that it disintegrated completely in the acid baths of Manchuria, the Gran 
Chaco, and Ethiopia, and precipitated a de facto revision of the Covenant. 
Mr. Hogan also looks at the United Nations, which reaffirmed the principle 
both in the Charter and by its decisions, especially in Korea. Finally, he 
shows why he feels that collective security offers much more hope for world 
peace than the Morgenthau criterion of the national interest — in fact, that 
collective security may often be identical with the national interest. 

In selecting and analyzing his illustrations of collective security, Mr. 
Hogan is careful and painstaking. By restricting his discussion to matters 
political, however, he has put a strait jacket on his work, and at several 
points he himself seems to chafe at it. For instance, in depicting the ways 
in which the United Nations has extended its authority, he finds himself 
alluding, quite appropriately, to the General Assembly's debates on non- 
self-governing territories and the treatment of persons of Indian origin in 
South Africa. These are political matters in part, but they are primarily 
extensions of the principle of concern to the problems of dependent peoples 
and human rights. Mr. Hogan thus illustrates his own acknowledgment 
that “The existence and activities of the United Nations put the question 
of peace and war in a changed context,” for the United Nations Charter 
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links economic and social problems and the fate of non-self-governing 
peoples indissolubly with international peace and security. He has not, 
however, allowed himself to do more than glance at these wider implica- 
tions of his principle, even though he knows they are as significant for war 
and peace as the political ones. His analysis, therefore, stops short of the 
main question — namely, how states can be sure they can, by the estab- 
lished techniques of the United Nations, not only solve their political prob- 
lems, but supply their economic and social needs as well. 


New York University. Ricnaan N. Swirr 


Victorian People: A Reassessment of Persons and Themes, 1851-1867. By 
Asa Bricas. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1955. Pp. ix, 
314. $5.00.) 


Asa Briggs maintains that the “high-Victorian” period in England from 
1851 to 1867, an era whose key words “were ‘thought,’ ‘work,’ and ‘prog- 
ress,” represented a distinctive civilization which is still one of the least 
studied and understood aspects of English history, political and social. This 
situation he attempts to improve by an exercise in biographical and his- 
torical analysis which presents a relatively comprehensive, if diversified, 
cross-sectional and historical appraisal of men and events from the time 
of the Great Exhibition to the granting of the franchise to all urban artisans. 
The book is tightly written, strong in descriptive presentations, and laudably 
lacking in shallow generalizations. 

The one bow in the direction of an unexamined historical determinism 
occurs in the “Epilogue” when Briggs writes: “It is difficult to believe that 
any of the Victorian people described in these pages could have traced their 
steps differently across the mid-century years.” Nonetheless this work 
makes available a painstakingly drawn set of fascinating analyses of the 
complex elements, human and institutional, concealed beneath the so- 
called Victorian “balance” which lasted almost two decades. 

Responsibly, in the chapters dealing with the relation of important men 
to social and political movements, Mr. Briggs plays a moderate devil's 
advocate for their actions and aims, a method certainly preferable to the 
“debunking” techniques so frequently employed in such undertakings. The 
chapter headings indicate the breadth of the author’s methodology for 
portraying the mutual intermingling of men’s motivations and existing social 
structures. Among these are: “Roebuck and the Crimean War,” “Trollope, 
Bagehot, and the English Constitution,” “Smiles and the Gospel of Work,” 
“Hughes and the Public Schools,” “Robert Applegarth and the Trade 
Unions,” “John Bright and the Creed of Reform,” “Disreeli and the Leap 
in the Dark.” Uniformly, in style and analysis, they are well done. From 
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the pages treating these topics emerges emphasis on the unavoidable fact 
that a period often thought to have been “calm” and even dull fairly stag- 
gered under the burdens of immense internal readjustments and prob- 
lems. Yet there was a continuing relative international security for English 
interests during this period, even in the face of frequently changing minis- 
tries. One learns again, what he had often learned in readings of other 
aspects of English political history, that the whole institutional weight of 
English constitutional practices stood beneath the Victorian adjustment. 

If only implicitly, this work now joins others as reminder to American 
social scientists that fruitful inquiry need bother not only with “principles” 
but also with historical cross-sectional studies of complex events and 
periods. The risk of error in judgment in such studies seems well worth the 
results in “depth” of this verstehen methodology as applied to delimited 
subject-matters. Without pointing out the obvious, Mr. Briggs allows his 
chapters to drive home the fact that the years from 1851 to 1867 were a 
social-political plateau, when viewed in a given way, yet one in which 
change nevertheless went on, and before and after which great clashes and 
issues occurred, Also, the style is clear and exact, if not always exciting. 


San Jose State College. Wurraxee T. Denanosa 


A Guide to Parliamentary Papers. By P. ann G. Forno. (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell. 1955. Pp. xiv, 80. $1.25.) 


To their three valuable volumes in the “Parliamentary Papers Series” 
(the Breviate, the Select List, and Hansard’s Catalogue), Professor and Mrs. 
Ford now add a fourth; and though modest in dimensions, it is an important 
companion to the earlier publications. Indeed, one cannot do better than 
to say that it fulfills most effectively the purpose indicated by its subtitle: 
to tell “What they are; How to find them; How to use them.” 

The term “Parliamentary Papers” is used here in the broad sense to 
cover “everything officially published which concerns Parliament and its 
work.” The Fords provide a classification for this vast literature, in the 
first section of their handbook, by setting up two categories of materials: 
first, papers relating to Parliament's business and proceeding; and secondly, 
papers giving Parliament information for consideration, with these being 
distinguished as those arising from within the House, those arising outside 
the House, and the Command and non-Parliamentary papers. In subse- 
quent sections, they explain clearly how papers are arranged and classified 
by volume and series, and how they may be advantageously approached 
and employed. Their work concludes with appendices devoted to such 
matters as citations, the compilation of Debates, and lists of indexes and 
catalogues. 
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This is an especially valuable tool for students and researchers in the 
areas of British government, and public affairs and history generally. Its 
modest price puts it within the reach of anyone wishing to consult the 


body of published information for which it will easily be the indispensable 


le. 
= Deit G. Hircuner. 


University of Washington. 


Canada and the Far East. By H. F. Anous. (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1953. Pp. x, 129. $3.50.) 


For Americans who are slowly awakening to the fact that Canada is 
an important power with great resources and an independent policy in 
world affairs this is a most useful book. It deals with Canada’s relations 
with the Far East but it puts them in the general setting of Canada’s over-all 
approach to national policy. Dr. H. F. Angus is well qualified to discuss 
both aspects by virtue of his many years with Canadian official life and his 
long-standing interest in and writings on the Far East. 

Canada and the Far East deals with the period since the opening of 
World War II and closes with the first months of 1953. In discussing 
Canadian nationalism, Dr. Angus says that the feeling of full freedom is 
“rather like that following the celebration of a twenty-first birthday than 
like that which follows the ceremony of emancipation or manumission.” 
This nationalism, which has no sense of mission, no golden age, no myth 
of race, no heroes, no strong religious bond, no glorious cultural perform- 
ance, has had an influence on the Canadian view of Asian nationalism. 
Canadians understand the aim of political independence but have no sym- 
pathy with xenophobia, aggrandizement, or the identification of foreign in- 
vestment with exploitation: they have little understanding of the “cultural 
and religious aspects of Asian nationalisms.” All this is important for an 
understanding of the country’s role in the Far East after a war from which 
Canada emerged economically and nationally stronger. 

Canadian foreign policy takes into account the British connection and 
most of all the United Nations. In his discussion of Canada’s basic eco- 
nomic interests and trading policy and the way in which she handles the 
problems of Asiatic immigration, minority groups, and human rights, Dr. 
Angus relates relevant considerations to the Canadian posture in external 
relations. This is often done with a matter-of-fact honesty and dry humor. 
This book is full of information on every important aspect of Canadian 
policy from Kashmir to fisheries, and Formosa to the Colombo Plan, but its 
chief value lies in the author’s extraordinary ability to make all the parts 
fit together into an integrated and understandable whole. 


; Grorce E. Taytor. 
University of Washington. 
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France against Herself. A Perceptive Study of France's Past, Her Politics, 
and Her Unending Crises. By Hersert Luetuy. Translated by Eric 
Mospacner. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1955. Pp. xi, 476. 
$6.50.) 


This book, written by a Swiss journalist and devoid of the paraphernalia 
of scholarly documentation, is a singularly perceptive and at the same time 
lively and sophisticated analysis of the problems besetting contemporary 
France and her overseas possessions. 

In the author’s own words, his principal effort is directed at identifying 
the characteristics of the France of yesterday (and that includes the reign 
of the Capets and Bourbons) which survive in the France of today. By 
extending his analysis to a variety of fields, such as constitutional history, 
economic development, social structures, foreign policy, and colonization, he 
is able to grasp what makes for the often confusing and unintelligible jumble 
of contradictions in a country that has perhaps a more compact and more 
self-contained personality than any other European nation. Certainly other 
observers, French and foreign, have described the stability of the state ap- 
paratus, surviving the changes of cabinets as well as the collapse of regimes. 
But to the present no other work has penetrated to the level where the very 
notion “stability” applied to a modern country becomes generative of the 
worst disorders. 

As Francois Goguel has shown mainly through an analysis of election 
results, there exists today superimposed on older and continuing divisions 
the schism between modern and backward France. Mr. Luethy, given 
primarily to socioeconomic observation, has usefully personified such divi- 
sion in the persons of M. Monnet, father of the postwar Modernization and 
of the Schuman Plan, and that of M. Gingembre. The latter, executive of 
the Confederation of Small and Medium Business Firms, is in fact the 
incarnation of that France which “has slowly spun itself into a cocoon of 
established rights and privileges for everything that is small, old, traditional, 
irrational and stationary.” 

By fully describing these phenomena — the influence on the parlia- 
mentary process wielded by groups such as that of M. Gingembre; the 
significance of the “holiday from politics” intended by the Pinay cabinet; 
the contradictory economic policies of its successors; the impact of mercan- 
tilist traditions in a country basically alien to the concepts of a modern 
welfare state but equipped with one of the most comprehensive social 
security systems — Mr. Luethy provides an indispensable supplement to the 
excellent but strictly political diagnosis of the French perplexities in the 
books by Pickels and Williams. Like all works dealing with the contempo- 
rary scene, Luethy’s book permits understanding the persistence of Commu- 
nist attraction for the voters: in a country where the roots of a living 
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community have been destroyed long ago, “internal émigré” groups and 
organizations are bound to emerge; the Communists are one of several such 
groups that have remained outside of the republic. 

Where the author deals with domestic and foreign policies he is cover- 
ing fairly well-explored terrain, though nobody has gone over it with the 
same kind of almost universal perspicacity. But where he turns to the 
problems of the French Empire his treatment becomes entirely original and 
indispensable for an understanding of the loss of Indochina, and the unrest 
in North Africa, and other “catastrophes in the distance.” The author does 
not engage in the somewhat facile condemnation of “colonialism” but 
describes the many faces of French colonial history. He also has shown the 
extremely complicated mechanisms of colonial administration. 

In the parts of his book which deal with the acrobatic performances of 
postwar French diplomacy, the author succeeds in making clear the ambi- 
valent feelings of the political elites towards European unification. The 
hesitations, expressed in controversies smacking of a war of religion and of 
its exalted myths, are, rightly I believe, understood not so much as resulting 
from fears of Germany than as grounded in a more general insecurity. How 
will a country, accustomed to the comfort of sheltering protectionism, stand 
the fresh breeze which could be expected from an enlarging of markets and 
a partial abandonment of sovereignty? 

Mr. Luethy has been able to treat as many questions as he does only 
by using throughout the brush of a pointillist: his picture is at times con- 
fusing unless one takes the time to consider it from a distance. The trans- 
lator’s endeavour to render into English the complicated sentence structure 
of the original without breaking up the overlong sentences does not make 
for easy reading. But this does not detract from the value of a truly search- 
ing, if often melancholic study. The reader will close this book — and after 
the national elections of 1956 not less than before — with the feelings the 
author so sympathetically conveys: “ ‘Pourvu que ca doure’ — the simple 
anxious phrase of old Laetitia Bonaparte continually haunts those who walk 
through the streets of France and not only. love this country enough to 
enjoy it as a work of art, but enough to be able to grieve for it.” 


. 7 ; 
University of Colorado. Henry W. Enamann. 


Freedom of the Press in the German Republic, 1918-1933. By Perer J. 
Fisess. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1955. Pp. 147. 
$2.50.) 


This is a powerful study which offers much more than its title seems to 
indicate. By discussing the role of the press and its freedom within the 
greater framework of the ruthless struggle for power by the radicals on the 
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extreme right and left against the Weimar regime, the author has made a 
valuable contribution to the history of the first German Republic. It is the 
author's considered judgment that the condition of the press in Weimar 
Germany presents a discouraging picture. The record amply confirms this 
contention. 

The constitution of the Weimar Republic, while prohibiting censorship 
(Art. 118), limited itself to guaranteeing the freedom to express one’s 
opinions in word and print. Thus, freedom of the press was treated as a 
subdivision of freedom of expression rather than an independent constitu- 
tional right with its own substantive content. The author rightly remarks 
that, while editorializing was shielded, the reporting of news remained un- 
protected. 

Additional shortcomings of constitutional protection are dealt with by 
the author. (1) Freedom of the press was limited to Germans. (2) It 
existed only “within the limits of the general laws.” (3) It was a subject 
wherein the federal government had the exclusive power of legislation 
(Art. 7, No. 6). (4) It could be suspended by the application of the dicta- 
torship provision of Article 48. (5) It could not be invoked before the 
courts of the Reich unless special legislation provided for such a recourse 
(in some member states the individual had access to administrative courts 
but by no means in all of them). 

That most of these defects can be traced to the refusal of the constitu- 
tion-makers to base individual rights on the natural-law doctrine is well 
understood by the author. “No doubt the problem of reconciling the need 
for stability with the anarchic implications of the natural-rights doctrine 
should have been a frightening prospect even to more experienced demo- 
cratic politicians and statesmen.” 

Curiously enough, it was the Press Law of 1874 which, continuing its 
existence under the Republic, afforded a measure of protection to the press, 
not against legislatures or courts, but against the police. They could take 
action, such as the prevention of the distribution of printed matter, only 
in accordance with the very exacting requirements of the Press Law. 

The author shows that the press played a decisive role in the struggle 
between the Republic and its enemies. Communist papers instigated a 
general strike in Central Germany and incited workers to establish revolu- 
tionary councils. Papers on the extreme right were engaged in a strategy of 
defamation which ultimately aimed at the overthrow of the Republic itself. 
To no mean degree did this newspaper campaign contribute to the assassina- 
tion of Erzberger and Rathenau. 

The Republic was caught in a dilemma. On the one hand, drastic meas- 
ures such as transfer of power from the civilian to the military authorities, 
confiscation and suppression of newspapers, and the enactment of special 
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emergency or ordinary legislation were, in the author's opinion, indispens- 
able to the survival of the Republic. On the other hand, the impossibility 
of maintaining complete freedom of the press testified only too eloquently 
to the Republic's inability to foster those fundamental principles upon 
which it had been founded. 

The author’s detailed observations on the role of the courts may be 
summed up as follows. First, there was no general tendency on the part of 
the courts to favor a liberal interpretation of freedom of the press. Secondly, 
the courts ruled “that the press, if it became involved in a libel suit, was 
not entitled to the status of an agency legitimately protecting the interests 
of the public.” Finally, the courts developed the concept of treason com- 
mitted by the press as violating Section 92 of the penal code, which reads 
as follows: 


Whoever willfully passes on to another government, or announces publicly, information 
concerning secrets of state or plans of fortifications or such documents, dossiers, or news 
of which he knows that their secrecy toward another government is necessary in the 
interest of the German Reich or one of its states, will be sentenced to no less than two 
years in the penitentiary. 

On the basis of this provision editors were convicted not because they had 
betrayed secrets to foreign governments, but because they had called atten- 
tion to the illegal activities of subversive military organizations of the right- 
ists who were bent on the destruction of the Weimar Republic. 

In summing up his findings the author argues that the sad fate of free- 
dom of the press under the Weimar Republic was a foregone conclusion. 
“The change from authoritarianism to liberalism cannot be made over 
night. It is not a constitutional charter, but the liberal spirit of a society, 


which is the mainstay of human freedoms.” ' 
WILLIAM FLEMING, 


Ripon College. 


Empire on the Pacific: A Study In American Continental Expansion. By 
NorMan A. Graesner. (New York: The Ronald Press. 1955. Pp. ix, 
278. $4.50.) 


The thesis of this excellent reappraisal of the much belabored subject 
of American expansion to the Pacific Coast is that neither the pressure of 
settlement, the spirit of manifest destiny, nor the power of the United 
States which came to the fore in the Mexican War accounted for this 
phenomenon. Instead it was the aspirations of commercial elements. “They 
determined the course of empire.” 

This study is confined almost exclusively to the period 1844-48. Back- 
ground material, more adequate for California than for Oregon, reviews 
prior developments in those areas, but does not trace deeply enough the 
roots for commercial motivation. Going back a half-century was not 
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enough. American statesmen concerned with our Oregon claims early 
came to the conclusion that ports facing the Orient, not territory, were 
the stakes to be gained on the western shores of our continent. The Polk 
administration, initially weighed down by the public’s mandate for 54° 40’, 
finally accepted the 49° compromise, because it achieved an equitable 
distribution of ports and not because of any particular division of territory. 

It was not until 1845 that American expansionist diplomacy became 
centered on California. Here Polk was not hampered by political com- 
mitments, but neither was he, in his diplomatic ambitions, bolstered by 
legal claims. France and Great Britain, fearful of the power the United 
States was attaining by expansion, cast covetous eyes on such harbors as 
San Francisco and San Diego, but their interest merely intensified Uncle 
Sam’s concern. 

Polk, not a warmonger, misplaced his diplomatic cards and blundered 
into war with Mexico. The author is at his best as he leads the reader 
through the web of domestic politics involving the devious partisanship of 
the Whigs, whose top leaders shared the President's minimum territorial 
aspirations, the machinations of Democratic dissenters, particularly Cal- 
houn, and the bickerings with Whig generals hampered by Democratic 
subordinates. Nicholas P. Trist, a competent and reliable career man, 
finally gained the desired end by understanding and friendly courtesy 
toward a vanquished but proud foe whose complete military defeat seemed 
to have turned into a diplomatic impasse. 

Rather than dissect minutely the older points of view, the author has 
crushed them under an avalanche of evidence for his new concept. Few 
who know a little about Pacific Northwest history would quarrel with his 
conclusions since several have harbored similar suspicions that corporate 
promotion, capitalistic expansion, or the interaction of metropolis and 
frontier are factors in the westward movement which require more atten- 
tion. A broader study of commercial motivation may well have a striking 


impact upon the frontier hypothesis. Siemasse i Xiverveces. 


State College of Washington. 


German Parliaments — A Study of the Development of Representative In- 
stitutions in Germany. By Ricnarp K. ULLMANN AND Sir STEPHEN 
Kino-Hatt. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1955. Pp. iv., 162. $4.00.) 


In the Introduction, Sir Stephen King-Hall, chairman of the Hansard 
Society and co-author, tells us that this book was written because he “learnt 
that there did not exist in the German or any other language a short, au- 
thoritative book dealing with the history of representative institutions in 
Germany.” He wanted to fill this gap, to correct the view “that the con- 
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ception of representative institutions was quite foreign to German thought,” 
and thereby to be “of use to the cause of parliamentary democracy in Ger- 
many.” The product seems suited to serve these ends. 

The chapters take up, in turn, the problem of “What Is Germany,” a 
guided tour through “The Period of Feudal Estates,” “The Failure of the 
Liberal Revolution” of 1848, the Bismarckian “Parliament without Power,” 
“*The Most Liberal of All Constitutions’ and its failure, and the “West- 
ern and Eastern Constitution-Making” which followed Germany's defeat 
in World War Il. With twelve illustrations and some appendices, the 
volume is kept conveniently short. It is also “authoritative,” though it 
seems shorter than it seems authoritative, if these two be comparable. 

Unlike The Parliament of France by D. W. S. Lidderdale, which ap- 
peared in the same series of the Hansard Society, German Parliaments is a 
constitutional history only, and gives no account of parliamentary pro- 
cedure. This is the only major shortcoming of the book, but nonetheless 
regrettable. It would have been fitting to have someone from the English- 
speaking world play Redlich to German parliaments. Besides, the tradi- 
tionally legalistic habits of German parliamentarians, which the authors 
note, sometimes make procedural rules more important than constitutional 
provisions. 

The book contains many items with which discerning readers will dis- 
agree: the four major causes of the failure of the Weimar constitution 
(proportional representation, an exaggerated view of “ ‘government by the 
people,’ rivalry between Reich and states, and the repercussions of Allied 
policy); or the effects of Lutheran teachings in helping to produce a “clear 
preference for public peace rather than justice”; or the dim view taken 
of the viability of political life in the member states of the present Federal 
Republic; or “the aloofness from public life which is to be found today, 
particularly among the younger generation.” But such disagreements with 
a text which tries to be comprehensive in 139 pages are understandable and 
hardly detract from the merits of the work, which lie precisely in its healthy 
(and somewhat “British”) brevity, simplicity, and directness. 


Harvard University. Heasenr J. Spino. 


German Democracy at Work. A selective study by James K. Pottock, 
Henry L. Brerron, Frank Grace, and Danie S. McHaroue. Edited 
by James K. Pottock. (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press. 
1955. Pp. viii, 208. $4.50.) 


Dealing with the intricate subject of the West-German elections of 
September 6, 1953, Mr. Pollock and his colleagues wisely refrain from 
offering more than a selective study. Most interesting for the German 
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reader is to discover what strikes the American observer as particularly 
important. The German elections had their world-wide implications. The 
first chapter by H. L. Bretton emphasizes that the new German state had 
been forced into close alliance with the United States by the ruthless 
colonial policy in the Soviet zone on the one hand, and by traditional 
economic and political tensions with Britain and France on the other. So 
he states: “Many observers viewed the election as a referendum on United 
States foreign policy insofar as it affected Germany.” By way of this 
referendum the German people answered “yes” — in spite of the declara- 
tions of President Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles, which, designed 
to support Adenauer, could be interpreted by his adversaries as an undue 
intervention and were not even cheered by his friends. 

Only CDU and SPD are subjected to a closer scrutiny. The broad ideo- 
logical basis and the multitude of social strata the former party appeals to 
lead to the conclusion that it will only be viable as a party if it “avoids 
becoming doctrinaire.” On the other hand, the SPD, from its foundation 
onwards, “appears to have been destined to play the role of a loyal and 
permanent opposition.” The great merits of this party in educating the 
working classes for democracy and, nowadays, in fighting communism are 
not mentioned. 


Surprisingly enough for the German reader, the German electoral sys- 


tem and the voting machinery in Germany seem to receive particular praise. 
The average German regards his electoral law as a more-or-less sensible 
but far from ideal compromise between the proportional and the majority 
system, and takes for granted a neutral and efficient voting machinery 
resulting from the collaboration between the bureaucracy and voluntary 
precinct election officials. 


Case-studies on the political situation of two select constituencies are 
of special importance. A constituency in Hessen clearly indicates the limits 
of party discipline. Certain problems of local policy led members of the 
CDU to nominate their own candidate contrary to an agreed alliance with 
the FDP. Their behavior thus assured the victory of the SPD candidate. 
Scrutinizing more closely the voters in a Northrhein- Westfalia constituency, 
the authors find that apparently the younger voters prefer the big parties. 
In both constituencies the personal appeal of candidates (Arndt, SPD, and 
Schréder, CDU) seems to have strongly influenced the outcome — in spite 
of the electoral law, which provides for something very near a proportional 


system. 
¥ O.H. v.p. GABLENTz. 


Berlin, Germany. 
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The Colossus Again: Western Germany from Defeat to Rearmament. By 
Acrrep Grosser. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1955. Pp. 249. 
$4.75.) 


Germany's Moral Debt: The Germar-lsrael Agreement. By Kurt R. 
GrossMANN. (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press. 1955. Pp. viii, 
71. $2.00.) 


These two books illuminate the history of postwar Germany. The first 
is, despite its title, an objective and not unsympathetic analysis by Alfred 
Grosser, director of research of the French Institute of Political Studies and 
a specialist in German affairs. He focuses his attention on the diversified 
economic, social, cultural, and political forces that have contributed since 
1945 to the growth of the West German Republic. 

With keen perception Mr. Grosser dissects the conflicting Allied occupa- 
tion policies and questions the wisdom of the Western demand for un- 
conditional surrender which compelled the Germans to choose between 
Hitler and ruin. He ably interprets those causal factors which, he claims, 
have hampered reconstruction of a prosperous Germany. The nation's 
rapid economic and industrial recovery has been truly remarkable, but it 
also has led to a serious maldistribution of national income unduly favoring 
the wealthy class. The government has not coped satisfactorily with the 
problems of social groups, notably refugees and youth. It has neither in- 
fused a progressive spirit into the educational system nor solved the paro- 
chial school issue. In the cultural realm, Mr. Grosser fails to perceive 
dynamic literary or artistic movements, due primarily to the long hiatus 
of the Hitler era. 

In an informative survey of political developments, attention is centered 
principally on the role and strength of the parties, including an original 
study of the 1953 elections and of the reconstituted cabinet. The author 
draws few conclusions and lets the record speak for itself, but he deplores 
a trend toward conservatism and rightly insists that, especially in view of 
rearmament, democratic forces within Germany must be encouraged from 
the outside. This book combines sophisticated analysis with scholarly docu- 
mentation and a journalistic style. It should contribute to a greater under- 
standing of the contemporary German scene. 

In his brief, pioneering monograph, Kurt Grossmann reviews a more 
specific delicate postwar problem, German restitution and indemnification 
of the Jews. The government, acknowledging a moral obligation, conducted 
protracted negotiations for a settlement with Jewish representatives. The 
author indicates that the majority of the German press favored agreement 
only if certain conditions, such as settling Germany's own refugee problem, 
were first met. He cites the public-opinion poll of 1951 which disclosed 
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that one German out of every five unconditionally opposed any help for 
the Jews. Nonetheless, the compact was ratified in 1953; it guaranteed 
German payment in goods to the State of Israel and to Jewish organizations 
totaling $822,000,000 over a maximum period of fourteen years. This study 
is carefully documented. The appendices provide the text and protocols 
of the GermanrIsrael agreement and other relevant data. 


: Gerarp BRauNTHAL. 
University of Massachusetts. 


Nationalization in France and Italy. By Mario Erwaupi, Maurice Byé, ano 
Eanesto Rossi. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1955. Pp. x, 260. 
$3.50.) 


The authors of this fourth volume in Cornell’s “French-Italian Inquiry” 
have modestly contented themselves with posing some hard questions about 
the process and effects of nationalization. The work does not purport to be 
a definitive study of the institutions in both countries, but is rather a com- 
parative survey of their political and economic settings, and a critique of 
their functioning. Specific reforms are proposed for both countries. 

Professor Einaudi’s lengthy introductory section offers highly interesting 
speculation on the motivations behind the process of nationalization. He 
performs the useful service of revealing the gaps between theory and prac- 
tice. French experiments in nationalization have apparently only one thing 
in common — they were compelled by strong political demands, with no 
general agreement on the shape which doctrine would impose on the new 
ventures. The Italian practice, on the other hand, has been scarcely related 
to any political theory (unless it be that of fascism), but seems instead to 
be an institutional symbol of economic weakness, past corruption, and gov- 
ernment makeshift. Einaudi argues persuasively that neither the French 
nor the Italians have coherently integrated their nationalized industries so 
that they might be used to enhance government intervention in the econ- 
omy. In fact the author feels that nationalization has offered the politicians 
a “flight from planning.” 

The section on France written by Professor Byé suffers somewhat from 
repetitiveness, but is nevertheless a meaty commentary. The syndicalist 
formula which shaped several of the postwar nationalization schemes is 
shown to have been unable to escape its own contradictions. Interest repre- 
sentation, which in many cases was monopolized by Communist directors, 
for some years crippled the coal industry. The result was a reaction against 
the syndicalist method and a not wholly healthy resort to statist, bureau- 
cratic techniques of control. Byé sees little hope for substantial reforms 
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in the present hodge-podge system, and adds that it was inevitable that 
conservative governments should use controls conservatively — an observa- 
tion that points up the political sensitivity of the nationalized units. 

The Italian report by Ernesto Rossi is unfortunately too short to do full 
justice to the complex jungle of government enterprise. Certainly the pat- 
tern of mixed corporations, totally publicowned units, and LR.L. holding 
companies represents the most unsystematic plunge (or series of plunges) 
into nationalization ever undertaken. Signor Rossi's journalistic skill high- 
lights the main difficulties: that most of these ventures were desperation 
measures to shore up collapsing industries; that too often nationalization 
policy was designed with an eye to financial objectives, rather than indus- 
trial development; and that political control, when not completely absent, 
has been ineffective. The author is correct when he cites the lack of an 
over-all industrial plan (he does not mention the Vanoni Plan) as a prin- 
cipal weakness of the Italian system, but the basic difficulties cannot be 
resolved by the planners — they must be tackled by courageous politicians. 
He, himself, recognizes this in his provocative concluding section on possible 


reforms. E. Daexet Goporrey, Jr. 


Williams College. 


The Origin of Russia. By Henryk Pasziewicz. (New York: Philosophical 


Library. 1954. Pp. xi, 556. $10.00.) 


The author explains in his Foreword that much of his work turns on the 
definition of the word “Rus” according to its various meanings, from the 
tenth to the thirteenth century. With this as a starting point, he examines 
a vast mass of sources in a great number of languages with a view to arriv- 
ing at the solution of problems connected with the rise of the Grand Princi- 
pality of Moscow and its rivals during the Middle Ages. There is scarcely 
any important source of early Russian history that is neglected and the 
conflicting views on the course of events are laid carefully before the reader. 

It is hardly possible to do justice to the great erudition that has gone 
into the production of this work and it is only after a careful reading of the 
immense amount of material put before him, that the reader gradually 
begins to perceive the direction in which he has been traveling. He will 
then discover that many of the conclusions put forward by the author are 
quite novel and indeed controversial: the two different meanings of “Rus” 
— the first, Kiev and the area contiguous to that city ruled by the Rurikides, 
and the second, the regions that held to the faith or “yazyk” of the Eastern 
rite; the existence of a Slavonic rite in Poland, contemporaneous with the 
Western; the overwhelming Finnish composition of the population of the 
Rostox-Suzdal-Vladimir principality; and the indictment of Slovo o polke 
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Igorove (“Tale of the Raid of Igor”) as an eighteenth-century forgery. On 
the whole, however, he builds up his case carefully and many conclusions 
are at least plausible. There are, nonetheless, cases in which he resorts to 
ingenious and rather questionable explanations to get around awkward 
facts that seem not to support his own hypothesis. 

The author has made one inestimable contribution in that he has 
brought back the Normanist-anti-Normanist controversy to common sense. 
The issue has become involved with Russian national self-esteem and has 
been further distorted and complicated by Soviet historians in their desire 
to explain away or minimize the Norse part in early Novgorod and the 
Dnieper valley. It is refreshing to go back to the original Povest Vremennyk 
Lyet (“The Early Russian Chronicle”) as the writer does, and read it along 
with Western as well as Eastern sources, and to be reminded that there is 
a prima facie case for the Norse origin of the state on the Dnieper, which no 
elaborate arguments or plausible half-truths can shake. Following the same 
line in their rejection of all things Western, the Communist party has, at 
times, forced Soviet historians to contradict their earlier (and more truth- 
ful) views to the confusion of the student who is trying to find consistency 
and integrity among scholars on the other side of the iron curtain. 

Though the author has drawn impartially on all possible sources to 
throw light on the controversial issues of east European early history, one 
could wish that he had made more use of Norse sources themselves — 
the sagas — to which little attention has been paid. 

There are most abundant and carefully written footnotes besides a 
thoroughly comprehensive bibliography. This work constitutes a landmark 
in the historiography of the subject, and despite the slight Polish bias of the 


author is likely to go unchallenged for years. 
sisi hens ® ¥ Struarp R. TomMPKINs. 


University of Oklahoma. 


Two Studies in Soviet Controls: Communism and the Russian Peasant. 
By Heasertr S. Dinerstein. Moscow in Crisis. By Leon Goure anp 
Hersert S. Dinerstein. (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press. 1955. Pp. 
xviii, 254. $4.50.) 


These studies report on work financed by the Rand Corporation and the 
United States Air Force. The first, both larger and more important than 
the second, is an effort to describe and explain the relationships between 
the Soviet regime and the collectivized peasants. The second treats what 
happened during the few days in October, 1941, when the Soviet authority 
in Moscow seemed on the verge of collapse in the face of imminent Nazi 
capture of the city. 
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Communism and the Russian Peasant is based on three types of source 
material: interviews with Soviet expatriates, damaging admissions in Soviet 
“self-criticism,” and those aspects of official publications (laws, handbooks, 
etc.) which reveal official anxiety concerning imcompetence, rascality, and 
hostility among lesser officials and ordinary peasants. Sources of the last 
two types have been used before, generally with the resulting picture of a 
system that defies credibility for its sheer irrationality and the degradation 
and misery it imposes on the peasants. In this respect Mr. Dinerstein’s 
study is hardly new. It is his effort to explain how, in spite of their system, 
the Soviet leaders escape overthrow or collapse which is an innovation. 
Using the Gorer-Mead view of the Russian national character to interpret 
the results of interviews with displaced persons, he explains what is, from 
a rational point of view, inexplicable: “An unconscious desire to believe 
that the leaders of the Soviet Union are wise and skillful may explain in 
part the continued activity, often at high intensity, of millions of persons in 
a situation which would be otherwise insupportable.” 

Moscow in Crisis also resorts to a psychology of irrational behavior to 
account for the survival of the Soviet regime. In October, 1941, under the 
threat of imminent Nazi capture, Moscow was all but abandoned by the 
government for a few days. From their interviews with Soviet expatriates 
the authors conclude that, “discouraging as it may be,” the majority of 
Muscovites not only did not rebel during the crisis but had no intention of 
doing so. “Apathy and willingness to wait and see” predominated. But such 
feelings, the authors argue, “were transformed, within a short space of time, 
into patriotism, civic pride, and a determination to defend the capital. In 
a rather irrational way, the population was angered and disappointed by the 
failure of the Germans to take the city. They lost some of their respect 
and fear of German might.” 

Mr. Dinerstein himself casts serious doubt on the value of the interviews 
that buttressed his faith in the Gorer-Mead hypothesis. He grants that 
“ex-Soviet citizens anxious to justify to themselves their departure from 
their homeland easily can mislead an interviewer.” But there is another 
and much more serious objection to using D.P. reports for conclusions about 
typical Soviet attitudes and behavior. “It is of course quite impossible, from 
conversations with an unrepresentative group of D.P.’s whose recollection 
of their attitudes may be faulty, to even guess the proportion of peasants 
who adhere to each of these attitudes.” The attitudes in question were 
complete disillusionment in the kolkhoz system as against continued hope 
for a happy life within it. But the authors never explain why such limita- 
tions do not apply to nearly all efforts to generalize about Soviet attitudes 
and behavior on the basis of interviews with D.P.’s; and they are constantly 
making such generalizations. 
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If the Soviet regime should collapse tomorrow, whether in revolution or 
in sheer chaos, the authors could claim vindication of their analysis of the 
Soviet system. (“... efficient work is not a habit at all, . . . no one charged 
with a piece of work can be relied on to carry it through properly and 
according to plan.”) If, on the other hand, the Soviet regime should flourish 
indefinitely, the authors could claim justification for their vision of the 
Russian soul. They have, it would appear, written an incontrovertible book. 


University of Connecticut. Davip JoRAvskyY. 
Il Caudillo di Spagna e la sua Successione. By GiovANNi MAmMMucari. 


(Roma: Edizioni dell’Ateneo. 1955. Pp. 120. Paper, Lire 1000.) 


This monograph on the legal status of the Caudillo under the Funda- 
mental Laws of Spain is based upon a laurea thesis submitted to the Faculty 
of Jurisprudence and Political Science at the University of Rome. The 
scope of the work is to analyze the extent of the legal powers of the Cau- 
dillo, and to describe the manner in which the Fundamental Laws prescribe 
how these powers shall succeed upon the retirement or death of the incum- 
bent, Francisco Franco. 

Spain is described constitutionally as a Catholic Kingdom. Provisionally 
this kingdom is governed by the Caudillo with the support of such consti- 
tutional organs as the Cortes, the Council of the Realm, the Cabinet, and 
the exclusive political movement of the Falange. The title of Caudillo cor- 
responds to the German and Italian appellatives Fuehrer and Duce, and 
describes the position of Franco as leader of a totalitarian nationalist move- 
ment which monopolizes the exercise of state power. The Caudillo enjoys 
the supreme loyalty of all patriotic and law-abiding Spaniards both as 
charismatic leader of the nation and as chief-of-state, head of the cabinet, 
generalissimo, supreme lawmaker and supreme magistrate. This position 
was created and conferred upon Franco by the revolutionary Junta of Na- 
tional Defense which headed the insurgency against the Spanish Republic 
and succeeded the latter as the legitimate government of Spain in 1939 
following the total military rout of the Loyalist forces. 

The office of Caudillo is not to survive the present incumbent, since its 
purpose was to regenerate Hispanic nationalism and endow it with per- 
manent institutions based upon Spain's historic traditions. The clerical 
monarchy and the corporate structure of the sixteenth century have in- 
spired this “restoration.” The office of chief-of-state and head of the Cabi- 
net, etc., is to be exercised in the future by either a king, a regent, or a 
Regency Council. The Caudillo may recommend the designation of the 
monarch to the Cortes, or he may choose to recommend the exclusion of 
any person of royal descent from the Spanish Bourbon line. The Cortes 
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may act only upon the recommendation, either positively or negatively: 
it lacks initiative to propose the monarch itself. Should Franco be unable 
because of sudden death to exercise this power to designate a royal successor 
the Law of Succession (1947) establishes a Regency Council of three: the 
president of the Cortes and the ranking Church and military officers of 
Spain. They act by majority, which must include the president of the 
Cortes, who presides over the Regency Council. The latter exercises the 
powers of chief-of-state, etc., provisionally until the cabinet and council 
of the realm in joint meeting agree by absolute majority and by two-thirds 
of those present upon a recommendation to the Cortes. If a suitable candi- 
date for the kingship cannot be approved a regent shall be designated in the 
same manner, and his term of office shall be indicated. The regent will 
exercise the various powers which the Caudillo presently exercises, except- 
ing perhaps that of leader of the Falange, since the latter has the right to 
select its head. 

The author has conveniently included in the Appendix Italian transla- 
tions of the Fundamental Laws, which include the Law of Succession 
(1947), the Charter of Rights (1945), the Charter of Labor (1938), the 
Law on the Creation of the Cortes (1942 and 1946), and the Law on the 
National Referendum (1945). Finally there is included the text of the 
Program Manifesto of the Falange which is the ideological guide of the 
“New State.” 


Oklahoma A. & M. College. 


Currorp A. L. Ricn. 


Argentina. By Georce Pennie. (London and New York: Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 1955. Pp. x, 159. $2.50.) 


This little book is the eighth in the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs’ series of volumes on the individual states of South America. More- 
over, Argentina is George Pendle’s third book in that series; Uruguay ap- 
peared in 1952, and Paraguay in 1954. 

The reader will! be convinced very early in this book that Pendle knows 
Argentina well in two senses. First, he has visited the country frequently 
during the past twenty-odd years. Secondly, Pendle has acquired an im- 
pressive familiarity with, and mastery of, a great number of books and other 
printed source materials about Argentina published in both English and 
Spanish. Pendle, a correspondent of the B.B.C., handles and synthesizes 
these materials with a deft ease indicative of long and careful study of what 
earlier writers have said about the Argentine nation. 

The book conforms faithfully to the style of organization established in 
the earlier volumes in the series. An introductory chapter describing the 
geography of the country is followed by a group of chapters relating its 
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political history. Juan Domingo Perén, who rose to national prominence in 
1943 and ruled Argentina until 1955, arrives on the scene at the end of 
Chapter V and remains to dominate Chapter VI. The last two chapters 
of the book (VII and VIII) deal with Argentina’s foreign relations. Es- 
sentially, this volume presents a synthesis, achieved with an amazing econ- 
omy of words, of what the available literature says about these aspects of 
Argentine life. The synthesis is curiously unbalanced in one sense and 
admirably balanced in another. The imbalance lies in the heavy attention 
devoted to Anglo-Argentine relations. This results in a somewhat distorted 
perspective, perhaps forgivable since Pendle is an Englishman, probably 
writing for a predominantly British readership. The balance is in the book's 
largely fair and objective survey of the Perén regime. 

Pendle has relatively little that is new to offer to readers familiar with 
earlier books on Argentina. He advances no particular hypothesis or thesis 
that is peculiarly his, and the volume is largely written without a sense of 
problem or notion of the peculiar contribution this book is expected to make 
to the already large literature on Argentina. As it stands, Pendle’s Argen- 
tina exhibits three chief virtues. First, it is an amazingly concise synthesis 
and summary of what has been published about Argentine geography, 
history, and politics. The reader unfamiliar with those words may well 
be grateful for this handy volume which reviews that material in less than 
200 pages. Secondly, the book brings the Perén story more up to date. The 
terminal date of Pendle’s study is September 19, 1955, the date of Perdn’s 
fall from power; earlier books on Argentina have, of course, earlier termina! 
dates. Finally, Pendle’s three appendices are most useful. They bring 
together in one convenient place a good deal of valuable statistical data 
until now not easily come by. On balance, Latin Americanists will find 
this little book useful, although few will regard it as a new departure in, 
or major contribution to, attempts to understand the Argentine nation. 


pith) Georoe I. BLANKSTEN. 
Northwestern University. 


Problems of Democracy in Latin America. By Gato Ptaza. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1955. Pp. x, 88. $2.50.) 


Sr. Plaza’s background — education both in his native country and at 
various universities in the United States, plus his somewhat phenomenal 
performance as a highly successful president of Ecuador — eminently quali- 
fies him to make this contribution as a lecturer. 

Sr. Plaza seems to be a slow starter — unless it be assumed he prepared 
his lectures for an audience almost totally ignorant of Latin America. The 
first lecture is almost entirely confined to sketchy generalizations about the 
area, some of them rather oversimplified. The second deals with the ex- 
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perience of Ecuador under his government from 1948 to 1952; this, too, is 
somewhat disappointing, for while he outlines some of the major events the 
treatment is without significant detail and conveys the impression that the 
average Ecuadorian was a recipient rather than a participant. 

Even well into the third lecture, entitled “Democracy in Latin America 
— Past and Future,” one is uncertain as to Sr. Plaza’s intent, for he seems 
still to be concerned with brief generalizations. But subtly, and in the words 
of others, he begins to introduce the point that democratic practice in Latin 
America either is endangered (where it already exists) or has been stillborn 
through economic shortcomings, and that the United States bears a real 
responsibility, by commission or omission, for many of these. 

The principal difficulty with this forty-six page lecture lies in the presen- 
tation. Sr. Plaza uses his own words only in the last four pages to deal with 
his principal theme. Scattered throughout, with striking disorganization, 
are twenty-four pages of excerpts from speeches of the delegates from 
Brazil, Guatemala, Bolivia, Mexico, and Chile at the Caracas Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference of 1954. Each contributes to the real topic; yet with the 
exception of the quotations from the latter two men the effect is not cumu- 
lative. Extremely valuable, though certainly overlong quotations from the 
Guatemalan and Bolivian foreign ministers are in part “thrown away” 
because of the context in which they are placed: the remarks of the 
Brazilian foreign minister do not even seem germane except in retrospect. 
Sr. Plaza has restated things about the inter-American system and United 
States foreign economic policy that need badly to be said, but his own words 
are summarizing rather than expository. His conclusion is beyond chal- 
lenge: “If the United States desires a frank and complete expression of the 
feeling of Latin America she has to go no further than to analyze the points 
of view set forth at the Tenth Inter-American Conference at Caracas.” 
But it would have been for better had the author concisely put his ideas 
in his own words! 

Sr. Plaza’s other principal statement seems rather intriguing in terms of 
his later expressed views regarding United States policy. Early in the first 
lecture he says: 


I shall strive . . . to explain that in spite of . . . differences between the people of the 
North and those of the south of the hemisphere, there are t analogies which stem 
from the fact that we are all children of the New World, with less than five centuries 
of Western civilization and two of independent government, .. . so that we do not have 
to bridge great abysses in seeking solutions to our problems —it is simply a matter of 
understanding each other and trying to know more about one another with no more 
impressive a weapon than an open mind. 


The generosity of an open mind seems highly necessary under any circum- 
stances. But the reflective reader will realize that it is by virtue of the fact 
that the North American environment is different from the Latin-American 
that our government and people can present the picture criticized in the 
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final lecture. They do exist, in both quantity and quality, and to imply, 
however, diplomatically, that they can be “understood” away is unrealistic. 

Sr. Plaza has said a number of significant things, many of which needed 
to be said by a person of his stature. But they have been said confusedly, 
overdiplomatically, and, too often, indirectly. It seems somehow that his 
own North American-ness has caused him to be uncertain as to how to 
approach his subject. Would that he had done it boldly and with full 


awareness of his potential effectiveness! Pup B. Taytor, Jr. 


University of Michigan. 


Asia and Africa in the Modern World — Basic Information concerning 
Independent Countries. Edited by S. L. Poptai. (New Yor!:: Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 1955. Pp. viii, 218. $1.25.) 


This useful handbook, prepared by the Asian Relations Organization 
with the assistance of the Indian Council of World Affairs, was published 
about a month prior to the opening of the Asian-African Conference at 
Bandung. Following a brief account of the genesis of the Conference, the 
book presents a compilation of pertinent facts about the twenty-nine coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa which were represented at Bandung — plus the 
Central African Federation, which declined an invitation to attend. Lengthy 
appendices contain statistical tables, the texts of such important documents 
as the Covenant of the League of Arab States and the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty, and resolutions or communiqués from the Asian 
Relations Conference of 1947, the Conference on Indonesia in 1949, the 
Baguio Conference of 1950, the meeting of the prime ministers of the 
“Colombo Powers” at Colombo in May, 1954, and at Bogor in the following 
December. 

An amazing amount of information is presented in a clear, concise, and 
objective fashion in this handbook. Although it was prepared chiefly for 
the use of the participants in the Bandung Conference, it should be of great 
utility to all who are interested in having readily accessible background in- 
formation about most of the independent countries of Asia and Africa. 

Univesstay ob Penneslounis. Norman D. PALmer. 
Les Partis Politiques Marocains. By Rosert Rezerre. (Paris: Librairie 

Armand Colin. 1955. Pp. xvi, 404. 1.300 F.) 


Despite the myriad of recent works on the Arab world in ferment, 
revolt, or transition, few have probed beneath the surface to discover just 
what this thing called “nationalism” really is. Les Partis Politiques Maro- 
cains, fortunately, is a formidable exception. The result of a dedicated re- 
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search job by a scholar of infinite patience, it is probably the most complete 
analysis of the workings of political forces in an Arab country to appear 
in any language. Dealing with the fundamental institutions, history and 
structure of the parties, the author has succeeded not only in collecting 
a staggering amount of previously unpublished material, but also in pre- 
senting it in its proper perspective vis-a-vis the country’s evolution generally. 
The accomplishment is especially commendable when it is remembered 
that Morocco’s political movements, having operated almost constantly in 
an atmosphere of civil strife, semisecrecy and semilegality at best, have 
left few convenient traces for eager gendarmes or scholars. 

The first section describes the curious interplay of Islamic and occidental 
traditions which has given Morocco’s political parties their own peculiar 
brand of “democracy” and their dichotomy of affiliations. Particularly valu- 
able were the concise definitions of the mystical pan-Islamism and the 
more practical pan-Arabism, two concepts which are generally mistakenly 
equated. The account of Chekib Arslan, the father of contemporary pan- 
Arabism or the idea of the single Arab nation — which is the ideological 
basis for the Arab League — leaves little room for confusion. 

The step-by-step history of the parties shows how they developed from 
scattered, sporadic little groups into fairly disciplined organizations with 
definite Weltanschaungen. This is particularly true of the Istiqlal (Inde- 
pendence), the leading party which dominates the present government and 
which had the major voice in negotiating the new arrangements with 
France. The story of how the Istiglal, deprived of freedom of the press and 
of assembly, managed nonetheless to grow, and how the French authorities 
tried to confound it with the Communist party, sponsored puppet parties 
and even encouraged a mildly nationalist group — just in case they might 
some day be forced to deal with Moroccan “nationalists” — provides some 
worthy lessons in practical politics. 

Although a secondary theme, one of the most fascinating aspects of the 
nationalists’ struggles deals with their negotiations for outside support. 
General Franco, for instance, before consolidating his position in Spain, 
reached an entente with nationalists in the Spanish zone whereby he prom- 
ised administrative reforms in return for support against the Loyalists and 
against the Blum government in France. His wooing of the nationalists 
increased after the war when, finding himself diplomatically quarantined by 
the West, Franco decided to play the role of champion of the Arab world. 
Spanish Morocco and even Madrid became havens where all malcontent 
Moroccans were permitted as much freedom as they could wish — to talk 
against France, and to praise Spanish “liberalism” in comparison. These 
episodes are recounted with surprising objectivity, and with occasional wel- 
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come touches of humor, as where the Pepsi-Cola firm of Spanish Morocco 
began to supply one nationalist party with limitless amounts of its product 
since its rival, Coca-Cola, was doing the same for the rival party. 

The final section describes in thorough detail the composition of the 
various parties, their method of enrollment, choice of leaders, etc. Here 
it appears even more striking how, within one decade, a party like the 
Istiqlal grew from a club of intellectuals supported by some personal fol- 
lowers into a hierarchical structure with a broad popular base. M. Rezette 
makes it clear that Morocco has produced no modern mass “political party” 
in our sense of the term. But he does show that some popular misconcep- 
tions, such as that holding that nationalism is confined to the cities and 
attracts almost no Berbers, are false — or at least exaggerations of the truth. 

This is a most welcome book, and it could hardly have arrived at a more 
appropriate time. With Morocco a focal point for the attentions of not only 
Paris, but Cairo, Madrid, Moscow, and Washington as well, it was high 
time that facts, rather than prejudices and propaganda, were presented. 


University of Pennsylvania. Lorna Hann. 


Egypt at Mid-Century: An Economic Survey. By Cuarves Issawt. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1954. Pp. xiv, 289. $3.40.) 


Seldom has any country, small or great, been as adequately dealt with as 
has Egypt by Mr. Issawi in this book, a revision of one written ten years 
ago called Egypt: An Economic and Social Analysis. The shift in subtitles 
used in the two editions tells the story: from an analysis to a survey and 
from economic and social to economic. This is not to say that the new 
edition has ignored the social problem: rather, the author uses as title and 
subtitle the aspects of the question which should be emphasized. An under- 
standing of Egypt must be based on a sound economic survey, which the 
author certainly has done well in the short compass of 289 pages. 

The material is divided into thirteen chapters, three of which deal with 
background and historical perspective, eight with various aspects of the 
Egyptian economy. The last two chapters deal with problems and remedies 
and social and political trends. The value of the book is further enhanced 
by a brief table of units of measurement and a bibliography. 

This is a readable book: the author has rather successfully steered be- 
tween the poles of popularized superficiality and the scholar’s academic 
treatment, so loaded with technicality as to be either unintelligible or 
boring. This does not mean that the survey does not probe and seek solu- 
tions, but the searching process is never so detailed as to lose sight of the 
purpose in hand. 
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This survey should be welcomed by those who have felt that the 
Egyptian scene could be treated without either going all out for Egyptian 
nationalism or being very impatient and hypercritical because the economic 
problems of Egypt have not been solved long ago. The author has ap- 
proached creditably close to true objectivity. He is forward-looking without 
giving sweeping endorsement of the moves in the direction of moderniza- 
tion. At the same time, he is critical of the Egyptian failures without being 
caustic in that criticism. 

One of the values of the book which should be stressed is that the 
author has made available for the English reader the conclusions and the 
thinking of recent books in Arabic about Egypt. Mr. Issawi is especially to 
be complimented on his citation of the Arabic titles although he was forced 
to use translation. 

Perhaps the greatest service this book can render is to show that the 
development of Egypt's economy cannot proceed on firm ground without 
corresponding attention being given to the social and political scene. No 
matter how desirable the economic development along lines suited to the 
present is, this development cannot take place alone. 


;, %G i. 
Washington, D.C. Roseat F. Copan 


Dynamite in the Middle East. By Kua. Toran. (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. 1955. Pp. ix, 140. $3.75.) 


Before this eyewitness account of the political and social conditions of 
the Middle East came off the press, the author had passed away. Khalil 
Totah, an Arab Christian, born in what is today the kingdom of Jordan, 
had lived a good part of his life in the United States where he directed 
the Institute of Arab-American Affairs. He returned to the Middle East in 
1952 to write this volume. Compared with political analysts from the West, 
he had the advantage of a native’s command of the Arab language. Com- 
pared with native writers, often too close to the scene, he had the ad- 
vantage of being able to contrast the Arab world with Western civilization, 
particularly the American way of life. 

Totah emerges in this book as an ardent Arab nationalist, unequivocally 
opposed to the idea and reality of Israel, anti-British, highly critical of the 
United States position in the Middle East. Yet his account is notable for 
an equal frankness concerning Arab shortcomings, particularly the corrup- 
tion in Arab governments and the illiteracy and poverty of the Arab masses. 
Naively or deliberately he omits the entire Jewish record of transforming 
unpopulated swamps and desert land into oases of human settlement in 
Palestine, as well as the historic fact that the Arabs themselves came as 
conquerors into Palestine during the eighth century and imposed their na- 
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tional habits as well as the Islamic religion on the conquered of the area. 
While he speaks of the Arab world as an entity in politics and culture, 
while he emphasizes that one of the Arab countries, Iraq, suffers from 
under-population, it never occurs to him to suggest the resettlement of the 
Palestinian Arab refugees in Iraq or other parts of the Arab world. Like 
most Arab nationalists, he justifies on the one hand the Arab war against 
Israel as a defensive action against an “imperialist aggressor”; but on the 
other hand, he complains bitterly that Israel does not want to repatriate 
the Arab refugees, the very product of that war, for fear of inviting a fifth 
column into its midst. At no time will Totah grant the Jews with their 
historic and religious connection in Palestine the right of a dignified national 
and cultural existence. Yet he proudly reports “that the Arabs ruled the 
world from India to Spain and held the light of civilization aloft while 
Europe wallowed in darkness.” Not only Mohammed but also Moses and 
Jesus become Arab personalities in this book; and the moral issue that 
45,000,000 Arabs possess a land mass of 2,600,000 square miles, largely un- 
populated, largely cultivable but still uncultivated, as against a tiny Israel 
of 1,300,000 Jews living in an area of 8,000 square miles, makes no impres- 
sion on him. 

Although his social instincts have been sharpened by his American 
experiences, he does not hesitate to warn United States policy-makers to 
remember the strategic significance of the Suez Canal and the large oil 
resources in the Arab territories and to be prepared to sacrifice the Jewish 
national and religious center on the altar of the exigencies of military 
strategy. 

This reviewer can only express his utmost bewilderment at how an 
educated Arab who professes to be a Christian can advocate the most ruth- 
less power politics with complete disregard for the human and ethical prob- 
lem. In spite or perhaps because of all this, this book should be widely read. 
Apart from conveying a solid analysis of Arab nationalism and a vivid 
picture of the dynastic rivalries and economic problems in Egypt, Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan, the book affords a most interesting insight into 
the mentality of the intellectual leadership of the Arab world and its posi- 
tion in the great East-West struggle of our time. 


JosepH DUNNER. 
Grinnell College. 


Welfare of Nations. By Micnuete Fiore. (New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary. 1955. Pp. 708.) 


The underlying premise of this work, namely, that economic considera- 
tions form the primary basis of good government, is at variance with the 
tradition of those nations which gave the world civil liberties and parlia- 
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mentary institutions. Instead, Mr. Fiore’s book offers a new constitution 
for humanity, to operate at both national and international levels, founded 
upon economic divisions and provisions, with a corresponding de-emphasis 
upon civil rights and political structure. Eclectic in character, his blue- 
print provides zones (uniform economic units) in place of states or prov- 
inces, and group managers and technical experts chosen through competi- 
tive examination or “definite evidence of worth” to handle a wide range of 
problems. Popular elections will be limited, with provisions for proportional 
voting (“a professor who has reached the age of 60 will have a vote of 12, 
of which 8 will represent his education and 4... his age”). Private owner- 
ship will be retained, but with a redistribution of much unearned wealth 
through inheritance taxes. 

According to the plan, the government, whether of the small com- 
munity or the international federation, will be divided into five main 
branches of a pyramidal nature. The most important of these, the Eco- 
nomic Welfare Branch, will deal with such matters as the control of prices 
and the amount of commodities produced, the purchase of surpluses by the 
government, industry and labor regulation, hospitalization, recreation, and 
delinquency. The General Welfare Branch wil! devote itself to noneco- 
nomic matters, “assuming many functions of our present government.” The 
People’s Welfare Branch will undertake, it is said, to uphold the interests 
of the people against the two previous branches if these should conflict with 
the spirit of the constitution. The Legislative Branch will formulate new 
laws. The Judiciary Branch will enforce the laws and act as final interpreter 
of the constitution. Though marred by much repetition and many faults 
of style, this book by an American citizen who fought in World War I 
“makes,” as its author says, “an honest effort toward the amelioration and 
the betterment of the world.” 


New York University. 


Marie C. Swapey. 


China Under Communism: The First Five Years. By Ricuarp L. WatKer. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1955. Pp. xv, 403. $4.50.) 


Prof. Walker has produced what is probably as valuable and as accurate 
a summary of the first five years of Communist rule in China (1949-54) as 
an outsider can give. Of necessity he has relied upon some hearsay, much 
circumstantial evidence, and propaganda information. Yet his picture of 
contemporary Red China is convincing, and his objectivity in many respects 
is unusual. After five years, he says, the Red regime is “probably feared and 
hated by most of the Chinese people.” 

Described in this book are not only the governmental and power struc- 
tures and the workings of its party apparatus, but something of the human, 
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emotional, and social substance of China’s new nationalism. To be sure, 
Mr. Walker is more concerned with the political, i.c., Communist, aspects 
of modern China than with other implications of the transformation taking 
place there — the social and cultural phenomena. All of the contradictory, 
stultifying, short-sighted, mean, and degrading characteristics of the political 
system are documented; but the author shows that impressive and perhaps 
decisive short-term power nevertheless results. “The Mao regime,” as he 
puts it, “has demonstrated that it has a plan for China, and to date that 
plan has proved workable.” 

Prof. Walker states in his conclusions (1) that the regime is based upon 
war; (2) that “despite an almost religious dedication to a doctrine ... , the 
the Red regime has grown corrupt in proportion as its power has increased”; 
(3) that it fails to provide a full and well-rounded life for its citizenry; and 
(4) that in a system approaching “general slavery” it presages “a great new 
type of oriental despotism.” There will be further “impressive feats,” the 
author warns, and he maintains that the United States is eminently situated 
to lead in an essential and vital struggle to defeat communism in China. 

This final point is the obverse of Prof. Walker's originally implied thesis: 
that it was failure of the United States to act decisively in support of the 
Nationalist regime in China earlier that allowed the Communists to suc- 
ceed. In that view, as with some other points of historical perspective, one 
can be tolerant even while disagreeing with Prof. Walker, because whatever 
his views respecting the past, he knows definitively and understands the 
mechanism of contemporary political institutions in China. There is much 
strong realism in Prof. Walker’s presentation. 

As the bibliography and footnotes show, Prof. Walker relied heavily 
upon Hstieh-hsi and a few other Communist publications, and he made 
wide use of other contemporary materials. He acknowledges his debt to 
personnel of the American Consulate-General in Hongkong, principally 
Mr. Howard Boorman. For the purposes and emphases of the book these 


sources were excellent. 
THurston Gricos. 
Drew University. 


The Formation of Federal Indonesia. By A. Artuur Scuitter. (The 
Hague: W. van Hoeve. 1955. Pp. x, 472. 15 guilders.) 


This book is the product of skillful and rigorous legal scholarship, in the 
Continental tradition. Possibly its principal value will be to demonstrate to 
Hollanders that Americans are capable of producing this sort of work. It is 
indeed impressive, within the rigid limitations which the author has set 
for himself, and one must admire the determination with which he has re- 
nounced all discussion of motivations, personalities, social and cultural 
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factors, and the psychology of nationalism, either Dutch or Indonesian. His 
contribution has been assiduously to collect and exhaustively to analyze the 
legal documents which recorded or anticipated the development of new 
political relationships during this fleeting phase of history, with reference 
to their being or, as frequently, not being put into effect. 

The relationship between the constitutional documents and the forces 
and conditions which constitute the problem of governing the Indonesian 
realm is indirect or even accidental. The student who came to the Indo- 
nesian elephant blindly by this book would not, for example, learn of the 
existence of Atjeh, because it did not form a political entity in the federal 
system. The names of Soekawati, Dr. Mansur, and the Sultan of Pontianak 
are mentioned only in passing, and there is no reference to Soumokil. The 
politics of the Malino Conference are not explored and subsequent differ- 
ences between Van Mook and the federalist leaders are only formally ex- 
plained. Reference is made to “a dramatic tale of conflict between Dutch 
and Republican sympathizers” in relation to the state of Pasundan, but for 
this story the reader is referred to United Nations documents. 

This book may at least serve as a reminder that more needs to be known 
about the contribution of the Indonesians who participated in the forma- 
tion of the federal states to the emergence of the independent Indonesia. 
What was the strength among them of nationalism, of sincere concern for 
local self-government, of self-seeking opportunism? How important was 
their nationalism in forcing the Dutch to accelerate political development 
and to launch the desperate adventure of the second military action? How 
significant was their support for the Republic in determining the eventual 
outcome? Was Dutch leadership sincere and hopeful, or Machiavellian, or 
simply grasping at straws in promoting federalism? Why was the move- 
ment carried to ridiculous lengths and thus rendered transparent and vul- 
nerable? What does all of this suggest for other attempts to compromise 
with nationalism? We must await further illumination of these and similar 


uestions. 
q Wurrney T. Perkins. 


Brown University. 


Man On His Past: The Study of the History of Historical Scholarship. By 
Hersert Butrerriecp. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1955. 
Pp. xvii, 233.) 


This monograph was originally a series of lectures which considered the 
history of historiography as an object of study and included an analysis of 
a portion of its development. Reprints of two former essays by Professor 
Butterfield and seven documentary appendices illustrate the general nar- 
rative. 
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Developing his ideas with care and consistency, Butterfield points out 
the need for greater attention to historiography and notes how the historian 
has molded national mentalities. Germany’s recent tragedy stemmed from 
the failure of her historians, who had reported to their countrymen: “This 
is your tradition, this is the line which the past has set for you to follow.” 
The narrative then turns to the pre-Ranke school of historians at Gottingen. 

At Gottingen in the 1760’s a new chapter began in the history of his- 
torical scholarship. The origin of scientific history (including the seminar) 
normally associated with Leopold von Ranke, was actually the work of 
J. C. Gatterer and J. G. Schlozer. Working with the problem of universal 
history, these men rigorously expanded the techniques of criticism. Gatterer 
surveyed the existing condition of historical scholarship and called for a 
history of historiography. Butterfield shows convincingly that at Gottingen 
the German historical movement, which later became famous, was being 
given a broad base and was moving continuously ahead under the leader- 
ship of men destined to be overshadowed and lost from view. 

Turning to Lord Acton, Butterfield explains his understanding of his- 
tory’s complexity and the problems involved in historical constructs as 
flowing from the ability to see both an event and the history of its his- 
toriography at once. However, Acton lacked an appreciation for the earlier 
German movement and only slowly recognized the true greatness of Ranke. 
Based on the Acton Papers in the Cambridge University Library, this is the 
only portion dependent upon unpublished materials. The discussion of 
Ranke attempts to see him and his conceptualizations apart from his reputa- 
tion. Ranke emerges from this incisive probing still a giant among the great. 
Noting that for “general history” Ranke was perhaps too limited because 
his outlook was Christian and European, Butterfield asks: “But in these 
days when historians tend to lock themselves into ever-diminishing regions 
of research, which of us in fact is going to have the effrontery to reproach 
Ranke with a lack of breadth?” 

Professor Butterfield has written a provocative work, itself a justification 
of his view that an accomplished historian should turn the fruit of his 


experience to the history of historiography. wag eg en 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Conservatism in America. By CLINTON Rossirer. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. 1955. Pp. xii, 327. $4.00.) 


Professor Clinton Rossiter suggests a liberal conservative ideology as an 
ideal political system for satisfied and happy nations just as socialism served 
the cause of the underprivileged. He makes a careful distinction between 
various types of the rightist movement: so he defines the right as those 
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parties and movements that are skeptical of popular government and 
oppose the “bright plans of the reformers and do-gooders, and draw particu- 
lar support from men with a sizable stake in the established order.” By 
the left, he understands both parties and movements which demand wider 
participation in government, “push actively for reform, and draw par- 
ticular support from the disinherited, dislocated and disgruntled.” The 
conservatism which Rossiter favors is an enlightened and humane one 
based on the values of the West. Conservatism is a different creed than 
what he calls “stand pattism,” an attitude of those who advocate a static 
society in times of revolutionary technological change. On the extreme 
of the right, the reactionaries “sigh for the past and feel that a retreat back 
into it piecemeal or large scale is worth trying.” 

In his historical survey of conservative thought in America, Rossiter 
traces the oscillation and changes of the conservative idea which moves 
from enlightened political skepticism combined with mistrust of the masses 
toward extreme individualism and Darwinism of the business man’s ide- 
ology at the turn of the century. Again Rossiter does not advocate a laissez 
faire ideology. His liberal conservatism embraces many of the concepts 
which only fifty years ago were a part of a socialist program. Still the 
Rossiter ideology is basically conservative. Rossiter distrusts the masses and 
the extreme democracy. This political skepticism is not new in America. 
Distrust of the masses was strongly emphasized in Hamilton's writings, it 
was still present in Jefferson's fears of the urban overpopulated communi- 
ties. The experience with Naziism and mass manipulation spread the Jeffer- 
sonian skepticism wider and deeper. But only a grain of this skepticism 
makes a heresy fruitful; too much of it is destructive of the whole concept 
of democracy. After all, in a sense Lenin had an extreme distrust for the 
maturity of the masses while Hitler had an utter contempt. The concept 
of our political aristocracy suggested by the secular conservatives has an 
utter weakness. Who will choose this aristocracy? What are the selective 
processes? 

Rossiter’s conservatism is an ideology — one which may appeal to a 
limited, satisfied, enlightened group, maybe to a sizable part of a cultured, 
urbane, and well-to-do society. In these times of technological revolutions 
and conflict of ideologies, enlightened conservatism of Rossiter’s brand 
could hardly appeal to disinherited millions of Asians or to the millions of 
European workers who saw industry and wealth growing but never ceased 
to be underprivileged. Democracy yesterday and today and also tomorrow 
must compete for the mind of man against communism, nationalism, and 
fascism. The latter erupts frequently in the ugly form of rightist radicalism. 
In such a world-wide competition even the enlightened and civilized ide- 
ology of Rossiter could not stand the tensions and could not supply an 
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appeal. Nor does his conservatism offer a satisfactory answer for those 
millions who still live in slums. Even the underprivileged of America are 
fortunate and wealthy in comparison with their underprivileged neighbors 
across the oceans, but still they will not follow the call of the enlightened 
conservatives of Rossiter’s type. 

All that granted, there is still something in Rossiter’s approach which is 
genuinely modern and advanced. An enlightened conservative is not very 
far distant from an enlightened and humane liberal, or even a social demo- 
crat. He is far closer to him than fifty years back. Somehow in our century 
of totalitarianism and human degradation men of politics found a new plat- 
form which ties them together — the simple human decency and honesty. 
Those who had to smuggle across the Nazi-Soviet border or to look at the 
firing squads in the occupied cities learned that the fundamental human 
values tie men together more strongly than political creeds. An honest 
conservative probably could speak more easily to a decent democratic 
socialist than to his rightist kin who joined the Nazi party or the Franco 
fellow-travelers. Rossiter hardly writes about this problem but stil! his book 


contains a share of it. 
Fevixs Gross. 


University of Virginia. 


Grand Old Party: A Pictorial History of the First 100 Years of the Republi- 
can Party. By M. B. Scunaprer. (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 


Press. 1955. Pp. 520. $6.00.) 


On March 20, 1954, the Grand Old Party reached its centennial. This 
event, and the struggles, defeats, and victories — particularly the victories 
— have now been appropriately memorialized in an interesting and impres- 
sive pictorial history. The Republican story from Ripon, Wisconsin, to 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, from General Fremont to General Eisenhower, 
is presented in pictures and captions, selected and written by M. B. 
Schnapper. 

The book is a tribute to his energy and perseverance. He must have 
examined thousands of prints, photographs, lithographs, paintings, cartoons, 
and examples of campaign literature in most of the collections in the 
country. He has finally selected hundreds for inclusion in this volume. 

According to the author, the volume was not authorized by the Republi- 
can organization, and the work was done independently of any party 
control. However, Mr. Leonard Hall and his associates should have no 
complaints. The Republican record is not only safe in Mr. Schnapper’s 
hands, it is inviolate. One must recognize that this is not a complete his- 
torical record, nor an attempt at a fundamental interpretation and scholarly 
criticism of Republicanism. This is a part of a celebration and a tribute 
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to a successful institution. Republicans should love it; Democrats and 
Independents will enjoy the opportunity to discover omissions, to condemn 
the adulation, to fight the battles over again. And they all will enjoy the 
pictures, many of which are excellent. 

The emphasis is on the presidential candidates; how they achieved 
nomination, their subsequent campaigns, their leadership and activities if 
they won election. Even the vice-presidents who were denied succession 
and disappeared into the limbo of forgotten men here occupy a party status 
denied Nelson Aldrich and Boies Penrose. This approach simplifies or- 
ganization and personalizes the story, but it does reduce the congressional 
struggle and many legislative issues to an insignificant level. Mr. Schnapper 
apparently accepts the popular doctrine that the party is what the presi- 
dential candidate says it is. But congressional stalwarts and party chair- 
men and assistants and their descendants may feel a sense of shock as they 
contemplate the insignificance of these roles in party history. 

One expected rather more from the cartoons, presumably a fount of 
American political wisdom. But the selections are largely from the lauda- 
tory school, with an occasional assault on the opposition. Even Thomas 
Nast seems tame in the role of advocate. The medium probably accommo- 
dates itself best to criticism and attack. The cartoonist is the enemy of 
sham, hypocrisy, and corruption, not the defender of the faith. 

Mr. Schnapper’s personal comments are usually concise and yet contain 
considerable information. But one can oppose many of his judgments. 
Practically every Republican leader from Frémont on is an object of venera- 
tion. And when this is simply not possible — the tone is one of sorrow, not 
of anger. 

The book has an imposing and proper list of credits and a helpful index. 


Utah State Agricultural College. M. R. Merritt. 


Governing Urban America. By Cuarces R. Aprian. (New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 1955. Pp. vii, 452. $5.50.) 


Realism, optimism and readability are the distinguishing marks of this 
fine new text on city government. The basic assumptions underlying 
Adrian's analysis are three in number, each clearly stated in the preface 
and all clearly reflective in the body of the book: (1) a general treatment 
of the problem of urban government should cover not only structure and 
policy-making, but also the administration of major municipal functions or 
services; (2) the subject can be made meaningful only if studied as a part 
of American urban culture; (3) the process of city government is primarily 
a political process. 
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Of its twenty-two chapters the first two are devoted to the urban trend 
and the increasingly important suburban fringe; the next ten, to broadly 
political issues such as theories of local government, elections, politics, law, 
structural forms, mayors and managers, city councils, “metropolitanitis,” 
and intergovernmental relations; the next nine, to administrative themes 
relating to over-all management, personnel, finance, crime control, public 
safety, utilities, housing, planning and zoning, and public health and wel- 
fare; and the final chapter, to the future of American city government. 

Among the many merits of the volume only a few can be singled out 
here. Adrian discusses the pros and cons of nonpartisanship with a refresh- 
ing realism, and likewise the moot question of local parties. He addresses 
himself squarely to the questions of primary elections and of the disgraceful 
extent of non-voting. He describes with unusual clarity the handicaps suf- 
fered by American cities because of the theory that the municipality is not 
only a child of the state but, what is far worse, that it must remain a per- 
petual infant. With all his realism, however, he never allows himself to 
forget the solid progress achieved since those unhappy days of the 1880's 
when James Bryce chided the American people for their “conspicuous 
failure” in the field of municipal government. “No American political 
institution,” he writes, “has made greater progress in the last half century 
than has municipal government. But no institution has had further to go in 
order to accommodate itself to modern society’s needs.” - 

If the grand potentialities of American city life are to be realized, the 
American people will need, as Adrian says, a better theory of municipal 
government than most of them hold today. It should be, in his words, one 


which will evoke interest from both the conservative and the liberal; one which will 
cause people to take an active interest in municipal affairs (voting at least as extensively 
as they do in presidential elections); one that will not allow a handful of professional 
‘a ians (as was the case in the nadir of Jacksonian disintegration), or a handful of 
usinessmen (as has happened in some cities as a result of the triumph of the efficiency 
and economy movement), or a handful of labor leaders (as could happen if the future 
produces an inadequate theory) to control without responsibility; (and finally) one that 
will possess sufficient legal authority to perform demanded functions. 


This volume will stimulate the development of that better theory. 


Joun A. Viec. 


Pomona College. 


Political Prairie Fire: The Nonpartisan League, 1915-1922. By Roperr L. 
Moratan. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1951. Pp. ix, 


408. $5.75.) 


Few themes in the American political tradition ordinarily stir more 
intense interest than the causes, the successes, and the failures of native 
liberalism. Professor Morlan has set out to “chronicle with fairness and 
accuracy the dramatic and swift-moving story” of the formative period of 
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one of the most robust movements in the fifty years of political protest be- 
tween 1890 and World War II. Although by now time ought to have 
neutralized the acid hatreds generated by the rise of the Nonpartisan 
League, the author with becoming candor doubts his ability to be entirely 
objective. Surely, none will deny him sympathy with the values implicit 
in democratic convictions. 

Displaying a capacity for painstaking narrative, the author traces the rise 
of farmer protests against the inequities of the grain grading and pricing 
system in the hands of Saint Paul elevator operators — “middlemen” leech- 
ing out the just profits of honest toil — and describes the growth of the 
Nonpartisan League literally from the grass roots during the campaign of 
1916 into a dominant force in North Dakota and a significant one in Minne- 
sota, only to decay after 1922 into a faction of the Republican party in the 
state of its birth. 

The League’s formula for its early success in capturing control of nearly 
all the machinery of North Dakota state government consisted of tireless 
zeal in organizing the frustrated farm vote from precinct to state level and 
in controlling the Republican state organization. It made effective use of 
the nonpartisan primary, had a program of specific reforms to alleviate the 
farmer's distress, and was blessed with the forceful, colorful leadership of 
Arthur Townley, who shrewdly manipulated the farmer's prejudice against 
“Big Biz.” The League foundered, even in North Dakota, on the opposi- 
tion’s charges that it was a Red menace to the American way of life and 
that its leaders were agents of the Kaiser as well as political freebooters who 
ruled only to loot. The opposition tactics which impugned the loyalty of 
the League’s leaders during World War I cast a heavy and prophetic 
shadow over the events of our own generation. 

Morlan concludes that the League differed from the other agrarian 
protests of this period by eschewing the role of third party and concentrat- 
ing on organizing from the precinct upward. Thus, it was neither pressure 
group nor typical minor party, although on this point the author admits 
that its lasting success in Minnesota came only after it had coalesced with 
labor — an issue that long split the League’s membership. 

For those who believe that we do not yet know enough of the history 
of political movements in the United States to understand, assess, or alter 
our parties by rational choice, this volume is useful. It is, however, an 
account of events, but not of ideas. The author has left to others the task 
of speculating on the lessons of political behavior taught by the Nonpartisan 
League. 


University of Nebraska. 


Rosert J. Moroan. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


DIGEST OF THE REPORT BY THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLICATION NEEDS TO THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE WESTERN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


During the course of the annual business meeting of the Western Politi- 
cal Science Association held in Boulder, Colorado, 7 September 1955, a 
resolution was passed authorizing President Curtis Martin to appoint a com- 
mittee ... “to study the needs of the Western Political Science Association 
for professional publication and for close relations between the Association 
and the Western Political Quarterly.” 

A committee was subsequently appointed and proceeded to gather and 
study pertinent data over a period of several months. Its recommendations 
were presented to the President and executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion at the tenth annual convention held in Logan, Utah on March 30, 
1956. 

Consultation with representatives of twelve institutions in eight states 
revealed that the needs of members of the Association for professional pub- 
lication were generally being met. An adjunct to this problem was the 
proposition that the Association might undertake to publish its own pro- 
fessional journal; there was virtually no support for such a project. 

The remaining portion of the report dealt with the relationship between 
the Association and the Western Political Quarterly, which is owned and 
published by the University of Utah and currently serves as the official 
journal of the Association. The committee made several specific recom- 
mendations by which the Association might assist in financing the Quar- 
terly as follows: 

(1) that the Association support the University of Utah in raising the 

yearly subscription rate of the Quarterly from $4.00 to $5.00; 

(2) that the possibility of institutional contributions for support of the 
Quarterly be made the subject of continual study by the Associa- 
tion; 

(3) that the Association assist the University in conducting an intensi- 
fied subscription campaign in the west. 

Committee members endorsed the general editorial policy of the Quarterly 
staff. Two recommendations were offered with the stipulation that their 
implementation should not be accomplished at the expense of the high 
standards of scholarly publication which currently prevail. As amended 
by the Convention, they read: 

(1) that, other things being equal, greater emphasis be placed upon 
articles of regional (i.e. western) interest; 

(2) that more manuscripts of western authors be published. 

528 
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It was recommended that a new Communications section be established 
to feature controversial issues and differences of opinion between political 
scientists. Another suggestion dealt with the publication in the Quarterly 
of the presidential address delivered at the annual convention. 

Finally, certain recommendations were offered for the closer integration 
of the staff of the Quarterly with the personnel of the Association. As 
amended by the convention, they read: 


“(1) An Editorial Board might be established consisting of sub-editors 
for the various branches of the discipline. The Board may consist of seven 
members, five nominated by the Executive Committee of the W.P.S.A. and 
two from the N.W.P.S.A. and appointed by the Committee on Publications 
of the Institute of Government of the University of Utah, to staggered 
terms of one, two and three years’ duration, with consideration also of 
other regional associations that may adopt the Quarterly as their official 
publication. 


“(2) Sub-editors could serve to administer the several departments of 
Book Reviews, News and Notes, and Communications.” 


The Committee concluded its report with high commendation for the 
administration and faculty of the University of Utah in recognition of the 
signal contribution which the Quarterly has rendered to the Political 
Science profession. 


The Convention adopted the proposals of the Committee in the form 
given above. 


Members of the Committee included: Thomas C. Donnelly, New 
Mexico Highlands University; Leo C. Reithmayer, University of Colorado; 
Dwight Waldo, University of California (Berkeley); E. S. Wengert, Uni- 
versity of Oregon; Totton J. Anderson, University of Southern California 
(Chairman). 


(Signed) Torron J. ANDERSON 


The Board of Editors is announced on the inside cover of this issue of the 
Quarterly. Five of the members were nominated by the Western Political 
Science Association, two by the Pacific Northwest Political Science Associ- 
ation, and six by the University of Utah; in the last number are included 
two representatives of the Southern California Political Science Associa- 
tion, whose sponsorship of the Quarterly is announced in this issue, and 
two representatives of the nonacademic members of the profession in the 
West. This issue inaugurates the policy of printing the Presidential Address 
at the annual meeting of the Western Political Science Association. The 
September issue will carry a Communications section; it is hoped that the 
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practice of publishing extensive review notes can be instituted in December. 
Ir addition, the Western Political Quarterly plans to introduce a new 
feature — the publication of historic documents, in political theory or other 
fields, which are currently unavailable, with introductions by the translators 
or editors. It is anticipated that documents which commercial publishers 
cannot afford to make available will be made accessible to the profession 
by this means. 


Wishing to formulate the most representative, authoritative and valu- 
able program possible for the WPSA meeting at UCLA next year, the 
newly appointed Program Committee invites suggestions both of persons 
and topics for the program. While it might not be possible to use every 
suggestion, each one will be given serious consideration and the Committee 
specifically hopes that no one will, out of modesty, refrain from indicating 
his own willingness to present a paper or share in a discussion on some 
subject of special interest to him. Please send your suggestions to Professor 
John A. Vieg, Pomona € ollege, Claremont, California, in the near future 
but in any event not later than October 1. 


The Ninth Annual Conference of the Northern California Political 
Science Association was held on May 5 at Stanford University. The guest 
speaker was Henry Ehrmann of the University of Colorado: his subject was 
“Pressure Groups in France and Great Britain.” Peter H. Odegard of the 


University of California, Berkeley, was chairman of a panel on Pre-Conven- 
tion Politics; the participants were Warren Miller of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Charles Nixon of the University of California, Los Angeles, 
Thomas W. Caldecott, Chairman of the Republican State Central Com- 
mittee of California, Lyle Cook, Manager of the Kefauver campaign for 
Northern California, William Orrick, Jr., Manager of the Stevenson cam- 
paign for Northern California, and John Rousselot, President of the Calli- 
fornia Young Republicans. Robert A. Horn of Stanford University was the 
chairman of a panel on the Politics of Civil Rights; participants were Victor 
Rosenblum of the University of California, Berkeley, Earl C. Segrest of 
Sacramento State College, and Franklin Williams, West Coast Counsel, 
NAACP. Paul R. Murray of Sacramento State College was the chairman 
of a panel on the Politics of Farm and Conservation; participants were 
Burton Brazil of San Jose State College, Ben Franklin of Chico State Col- 
lege, John H. Selig of the City College of San Francisco, Van T. Ellsworth 
of the California Farm Bureau Federation, and James Musatti of the Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce. Eric C. Bellquist of the University of 
California, Berkeley, was the chairman of a panel on the Politics of Foreign 
Policy; participants were George C. Bruntz of San Jose State College, Martin 
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B. Travis, Jr. of Stanford University, and Urban Whitaker of San Francisco 
State College. The new officers of the Association are: President, Arnaud 
B. Leavelle, Stanford University; Vice-President, Earl C. Segrest, Sacra- 
mento State College; Secretary-Treasurer, Father Richard J. Roberts, Santa 
Clara University; Councilors, Roy Archibald, San Mateo Junior College; 
Dean Cresap, San Jose State College; Norman Jacobson, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; Robert C. Johnston, Mills College; Hyam Palais, Humboldt 
State College; Vernon Puryear, University of California, Davis. 


At its spring meeting May 11, 1956, the Southern California Political 
Science Association adopted the Western Political Quarterly as its official 
journal. The Association resolved to hold its future meetings at the same 
time and place as the Southern meeting of the Western College Association 
provided several other professional associations work out a similar schedule. 


The Institute of International Affairs of the University of Washington, 
which in conjunction with three other Seattle organizations and the Ameri- 
can Society of International Law constitutes the Committee on the World 
Affairs Symposium, held the thirty-ninth dinner symposium on world 
affairs at the University of Washington, April 19. George E. Taylor, 
Director of the Far East and Russian Institute of the University of Washing- 
ton, spoke on “American Strategy and Power in the Western Pacific”; Max- 
well Cohen of McGill University spoke on “What Important Legal Prob- 
lems Divide Canada and the United States?” 


A UNESCO conference on “Social Change in Southern Asia and the 
United States,” sponsored by the University of California, Berkeley, with 
the co-operation of the World Affairs Council of Northern California in 
Berkeley and San Francisco, was held at Berkeley, April 23-27. Cultural 
leaders from ten South and Southeastern Asian countries and the San 
Francisco Bay Region participated, with Professor Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., 
Director of the Bureau of International Relations, serving as the local chair- 
man. National Chairman of the conference was Dr. Robert Blum of the 
Asia Foundation. The United States National Commission for ()NESCO 
was represented at the local sessions by Willard E. Givens, Chairman, and 
Frank S. Hopkins, Deputy Director. 


The Seventh Annual Student World Affairs Conference was held at 
the University of California, Berkeley, April 20-27. It was concerned with 
“American Foreign Policy: Where Are We Headed?” The Conference 
was organized by Delta Phi Epsilon, the professional foreign service and 
foreign trade fraternity. The principal addresses were by Professors Louis 
J. Halle, Jr., of the University of Virginia and Eric C. Bellquist, Charles M. 
Hulten, and Raymond J. Sontag of the University of California, Berkeley. 
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Delta Phi Epsilon has established the Hildegarde F. Millar Award for 
Foreign Relations at the University of California, Berkeley. This is to be an 
annual award to be presented each spring at the World Affairs Conference. 
The first recipient of the award is Mr. Peter D. Davis, formerly Information 
Officer in Pakistan and now doing advanced graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of California, where he is also associated with the Modern India 
Project. 


The Department of History and Political Science at Brigham Young 
University has been divided, effective June 1. Dr. Stewart L. Grow is the 
chairman of the new Department of Political Science. Members of the staff 
are Professor Christen Jensen, emeritus (part-time); Associate Professor 
Gaylon L. Caldwell; Assistant Professors Jesse W. Reeder, William C. Carr, 
and Garth N. Jones; and instructors Melvin P. Mabey and Robert E. Riggs. 


Hans Baerwald, who is completing his doctorate at the University of 
California, Berkeley, after a year of research in Japan, has been appointed 
Assistant Professor in Far Eastern Studies at Miami University, Oxford, 


Ohio. 


Chester Bowles delivered three lectures on “Africa Today,” March 
17-19, at the University of California, Berkeley, under the auspices of the 
Department of Political Science. 


Henry T. Gardner, P.O. Box 3422, Rincon Annex, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, is preparing a study of the Council of Europe and requests biblio- 
graphic references. 


Joseph P. Harris of the University of California, Berkeley, is currently 
on leave serving as Chief Advisor of the Public Administration Project at 
the University of Bologna under contract with the University of California, 
the University of Bologna, and the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. He has been awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship for studies of the 
Parliamentary control of administration in Great Britain, and after July | 
will devote himself to research in Great Britain and on the continent. 
Dwight Waldo of the University of California, Berkeley, will succeed Dr. 
Harris as Advisor on the Bologna project. 


Robert A. Horn of Stanford University is the director of the recently 
established Northern California Citizenship Clearing House. 
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Victor Jones and Victor Rosenblum of the University of California, 
Berkeley, attended an Institute on “The Political Scientist and the Ap- 
praisal of the Community” at Northwestern University in March. 


Dr. Bernard J. Kronick has been appointed Associate Professor of Politi- 
cal Science at the University of Santa Clara. He will offer work in com- 
parative government and international relations. 


Albert Lepawsky of the University of California, Berkeley, delivered 
a series of lectures and conducted seminars at Indiana University in April 
on “Revolution and Reform in Bolivia: A Study of the Roots and Branches 
of Public Administration in a Developing Nation.” One of the special semi- 
nars was for students from Thailand who are at Indiana University under 
a two-year program preparing to staff schools and institutions of public 
administration in Thailand. 


Robert J. McNeill, who is completing his doctorate at the University of 
California, Berkeley, has been appointed Assistant Professor in Public Ad- 
ministration at Los Angeles State College. 


Warren Miller, Assistant Professor of Political Science at the University 
of California, Berkeley, has resigned to become Study Director of the 
Survey Research Center and a member of the Department of Political 
Science at the University of Michigan. The work he has been offering in 
political behavior and public opinion at Berkeley will be taken over by Dr. 
George Belknap of Michigan State University as Visiting Assistant Pro- 
fessor. 


Dr. David Minar, who completed his work at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, in 1955, has accepted an instructorship at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Professor George Outland of San Francisco State College has offered 
courses on political parties at the University of California, Berkeley, during 
the spring semester. 


S. Grover Rich, Jr., of the University of Utah has been appointed 
Director of the Institute of World Affairs at the University, succeeding 
Dean Arthur C. Beeley, retired. The Institute is directly under the Dean 
of the University College and Dr. Rich will have the responsibility of de- 


veloping area studies and interdisciplinary programs in the international 
field. 
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Wallace S. Sayre of Columbia University will offer work in federal 
organization and administration and management during the second sum- 
mer session, July 30-September 8, of the University of California, Berkeley. 


F. B. Schick of the University of Utah has been informed that the 
Pacific Northwest Political Science Association at its ninth annual meeting 
passed a motion expressing appreciation for his many years of good work 
as Editor of the Western Political Quarterly. 


Fred A. Sonderman of Colorado College has been awarded a Ford 
Foundation International Relations Training Fellowship for the coming 
year. Dr. Sonderman will spend the year studying sociology and anthro- 
pology at Stanford University in an attempt to determine which of their 
methods and data are of relevance to the student of international relations. 


Hobert P. Sturm has resigned his post as Associate Professor of Political 
Science at Idaho State College to accept the position of Associate Director 
of the Idaho Municipal League, effective June 1. Robertson W. Smith con- 
tinues as Executive Director of the League. Both men are members of the 
recently organized Community Facilities Corporation, which assists muni- 
cipalities in financing public improvements. 


K. T. W. Swanson of the State College of Washington has been awarded 
the 1956-57 Staff Fellowship of the National Municipal League. Dr. Swan- 
son will serve for one year as a member of the League Staff. 
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THE STATES 
AND THE 
METROPOLITAN PROBLEM 


Government in the typical metropolitan area is a complex maze: 
a great many governments for each area, without coordination 
for the metropolis as a whole. The Council of State Govern- 
ments now presents a book that will assist those who wish to 
transform the maze into orderly and effective government. The 
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study portrays the problem in its past and current setting. It 
describes six major devices by which citizens and officials have 
sought to solve the problem and suggests the extent to which 
each can be useful. It emphasizes three approaches — the metro- 


politan federation, the urban county and the metropolitan 
special district — as offering outstanding promise. And it 
underlines specific means by which the states may work with 
local governments and organizations to produce adequate met- 
ropolitan solutions. 
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